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PREFACE. 



Geoorapdy can be successfully studied only by the use 
of Maps. The natural and artificial divisions of the eartii, 
the courses of rivers, and the relative position of cities 
and towns, are mechanical in their nature as much so a^ 
the letters of the alphabet ; and any attempt to communi- 
cate a knowledge of these objects by verbal descriptions, 
only, without the use of maps or an artificial globe, is a.« 
absurd as would be an attempt to learn a child to write, 
by verbal dissertations on the shapes of the several let- 
ters, without exhibiting a copy of them before liim. 

Hence the treatise here presented to the public is ac- 
companied with an Atlas, between which and the book 
there is an intimate relation. It is from the Atlas that 
the boundaries of countries, the direction of the principal 
ranges of mountains, the courses and the outlets of rivers, 
and generally the situation of towns, &c. are intended to 
be learnt ; the names of which in the book are printed 
in Italic characters, as a standing admonition to the pupil, 
whenever they occur, to consult his maps ; — all which 
may be seen explained more at large in a note, page 44. 

The book is exhibited in three distinct Parts, and yet 
forming one connected whole ; which peculiar feature 
every instructer, it is presumed, will with pleasure re* 
cognize. 

In the first part the pupil acquires the spelling and the 
pronunciation of the names of those kingdoms, countries, 
oaountaiias, rivers, seas, lakes, islands, &c. which in the 
two succeeding Parts are more particularly to engage his 
attention ; and it is important that he be able correctly to 
pronounce and to spell the words it contains. 

The stcondpart contains the principles of Geography, 
in the most plain,~concise, and natural language, much on 
the plan of Goldsmith and Gut, and is that part designed 
to be committed to memory ^ 
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The third part is a further illustration of the same suhr 
jects, together with a particular account of the climate, 
soil, productions, manufactures, commerce, manDers, cus- 
toms, religion, government, curiosities, &c. of all the 
principal kingdoms and states in the knofim world, design- 
ed for reading in private^ or by classes in schools. 

This distinction between wh^t is to be learned by heart, 
and what is desig^d for reading only, naade by'the second 
and third Parts, it is presumed will meet the approbation 
of every teacher, more especially of those yrho have been 
perplexed with the difficulty of Selecting- for their pupils, 
<^he portions to be committed to memory. 

Different methods may be proper for pupils of di^erent 
ages, and something miist always be left to the discretion 
of the Instructer. Those instructers, who prefer it, can 
direct the Third Part to be read in connexion with t}^e 
study of each article of the Grammar, aifd the questions 
on the Maps. For instance, when the pupil shall have 
committed and recited what is said •f " The World," in 
the Grammar, he may then read of the same in the Third 
Part ; after which he will be prepared for the study of 
the " Questions on the Map of the World." And thus 
proceed with the other divisions of the work. 

iThe " Directions for the Construction of Maps" are 
so plain and easy, and the exercise in itself so important 
to every student of Geography, that they ought not to be 
neglected. 

To render the work more complete, a description of 
the Globes, and various problems for the exercise of the 
learner, are added in an Appendix. 

It is well known that publications of this nature are 
merely compilations from approved authorities ; whether 
the plan, which is in some measure new, and the general 
execution of the design, present any material improver 
ments on former productions of this nature, is now sub- 
mitted to the decision of an enlightened public^ 

Boston, Jan. 1818. 
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Geographical Orthography. 



A DIFFICULT word occnrring in a lesson, of which 
a child does not know the jnst pronanciation, or the 
sound of which is not familiar to his ear, always renders 
his task much more tedious, and not unfrequentljr defeats 
his purpose altogether. Most of saoh words, therefore^ 
occurring in this Geogrraphy, are here collected togeth* 
er, divided and accented^ with a view that they should 
he taught the pupil, not only till he can read, but like- 
wise till he can spell them correctly. In this way his 
future progress in committing his lessons, will not only 
be greatly facilitated, but he will also at the same time 
acquire a knowledge of the orthography, or correct 
spelling of the names of places, wherein too many per* 
BODS are found de^cient, even after having completed 
their education. 

Afler the pupil shall have gone through with his ge- 
c^raphy, this vocabulary will be found extremely con- 
venient for another important purpose, that of a review 
of all the principal subjects ; for then to the spelling of 
the word, he may be called upon to add such a descrip- 
tion of the place or thing as his geography furnishes. 

Kingdoms^ Statesy Countries, ^c 

A iner' i ca An da lu' si a Bran' den bufg 

IP sia As tu' ii a Ba va ri a 

Af ri ca Ar^ a gdn Bo he' mi a 

Aus' tri a • Al giers' Bir' man 

Ag ger buys A' del Bar' ba ry 

Am a zo'ni a A'jan Ben gal' * 

Aus tral a' sia An go' la Bu cba' rx a 

Ar me' ni a Bra zil' Bar' ca 

A ra' bi a Ba e' nos Ay' res Ben gn e' la 

Ab ys sin' i a Ber' gen Be' n in 
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GeoORAPmCAL ORTHOORAPHt. 
Kingdoms^ States^ CountrUs^ &c. 



Can' a da 
Con nect' i cut 
Chi' li 
Co lure' bi a 
Cal i for' ni a 
Cor' 81 ca 
Co' chiA-Chi' na 
Cbi'na 
Cam bo' di a 
Cat a lo' ni a 
Co ro man' del 
Con' go .^ 
Dron' theitt 
Ber a ware 
Den' mark 
Don go' la 
Dar^ur 
Da ho' mey - 
Eu'rope 
Eng' land 

Es' tre ma du' ra 
Eii' qui mauz 
Flor' ida 
Flan' ders 
France 
Fin 'land 
Fran co' ni a 
Fries' land 
Gron' in gen 
Gueld' der land 
Geor' gi a 
Gui an' a 
Great. Brit' ain 
Goth' land 
Ger' ma ny 
Greece 
Green' land 
Guin' ea 
Gra na' da , 
Hoi' laiid 
Hung' a ry 
Hin dos' tan 



In di an' a 
It' a \y 
It li noiy 
Ire' land 
In'dia 
Irkutsk' 
Ja'va 
Ja pan' 
Ken tucV y 
Liap' land 
Lou is 1 an'a 
JU'os 
Lo an' go 
Lab ra dor' 
Mas sa chu' setts 
Ma' ry land 
Mis 81 sip' pi 
Mich i gan' 
Mex' i 00 
Maine 
Ma lac' ca 
Mal'U 
Maf a bar 
Mo zam bique' 
North-Car o li' na 
New-Jef' sey 
New- H amp' shire 
Nev^-Bruns' wick 
New-Grana'da 
Nor' way 
New-York 
New-Brit' ain 
No' va-Sco' tia 
Nu' bi a 
Na to' li a 
Na varre' 
Netb' er lands 
Ohi'o 
O ver ys' scl 
Pe ru' 

Pat a go' ni a 
Port' u gal 
Pom e ra' ni a 



Penn syl va' ni a 
Prus' sia 
Per' sia 
Po ly ne'sia 
Pal' es tine 
Rus' sia 
Rhode-Isl'and 
South-Car o li' nlk 
Scof land 
Swe'deo 
Swit' ser land 
Si le' sia 
Spain 

Sax'oaor 
Syr'ia 
Si' am 
Swa'bia 
Sar din' i a 
Sic'ily 
files' wick 
Si be' ri a 
Ten nes see' 
Tap' ta ry 
Ton' quia 
Tu' nis 
Ti'bet 
Trip' o li 
Tup' key 
To bolsk' 
U ni' ted States 
U' trecht 
Vir gin' i a 
Ver mont' 
Ven' e zu c' la 
West In' dies 
Ward buys' 
Wales 

West pha' li a 
Wur' tem burg 
Zea' land 
Zao' que bar 
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Xi 



Al leg' ha ny 

Ap' en nines 

Ar'arat 

AtMas 

Ag a ment' i ctts 

Alps 

A' tho8 

An' des 

Al' tay 

Ap a lach' i an 

Ben- Ne' vis 

Blanc 

Bine -ridge 

Chim bo ra' zo 

Car pa' thi an 

Cau ca' sas 



Mountains* 

Cam' ber land 

Do' fra feld 

Et'na 

Green 

Gram' pi aa 

Gants 

Ho' reb 

Hec' la 

Hx' mus 

I' da 

Kit ta tin' ny 

Lib' a nus 

Moose 

Mo nad' nock 

O lym' pus 

Pin' dus 



Pyr' e nees 

Par nas' sas 

SnoVdoQ 

Sto'ny 

St. Goth' ard 

Si'nai 

Tau'rus 

Ten e riffe' 

Ta' ble 

U ra' U an 

Ve su' vi us 

Wash' ing ton 

Wa cha' sett 

White 



An dros cog' gin 
Ap' a la chic' o la 
Am o noo' suck 
Al a ba' ma 
Ad' ige 
A' mur 
Am' a zon 
Ap po mat' tox 
Al ta ma' ha 
Ar kan' saw 
Bog 
Bra' vo 
Bug 

Bur ram poo' ter 
Bran' dy-wine 
Cum' ber land 
Con nect' i cut 
Con' too cddk 
Chow'aa 
Coo' sa 



Rvotrs. 

Chic' a pee 
Chop tank 
Ca ya ho' ga 
Church' ill 
Chau' di ere 
Del' a ware 
Deer' field 
Du'na 
Dan' ube 
Dnies' ter 
Dou'Vo 
Drave 
Dnie' per 
Dwi' na 
Don 
£ dis' to 
E ni sei' ^ 
Elbe 
£u phra' tes 



E'bro 

Es se qui' bo 

Flint 

Gen es see' 

Gar onne' 

Guad i an' a 

Gan' ge8 

Gam' hi a 

Guad al quiv'er 

Hack' in sack 

He ang-Ho 

Hud' son 

Hock hock' ing 

Hum' her 

II li nois' 

Inn 

Ir ra wa' dy 

In' dus 

Ir'tish 
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James 
Ju ni a' ta 
Ji' hon 
Jap an ese' 
Ken ne beck' 
Kan ha wa' 
Ken tuck' y 
Kas kas' ki a 
Kiang' 
La xnoille' 
Loire 
Le' na 
La Pla' tia 
Lick' ing 
Mis si sif/ pi 
Mer' ri mack 
Mi chis' coui 
Mc/ hawk 
Ml 9 sou' ri 
Mo non ga he' la 
Mo' bile 
Mi am' i 
Maese 
Me' zen 
Mus king' um 
Me her' in 
Mex i ca' no 
Min' ho 
Mei' nam 
Me'mel 
Mer' sey 
Kash' u a 
Nan U coke' 
Keus 
Nile 
Nel'son 
Nic' men 
Ni' get 
Ni a^ A ra 



Of ter 

Ohi'o 

O ge chee' 

On' ion 

O sage' 

O po no' CO 

O'der 

Ouse 

Ou is con' sin 

O ne' ga 

Pearl 

Pis cat' a qua 

Pas sa' ick 

Po CO moke' 

Pe ^ee' 

Poo soom' suck 

Pa tuck' et 

Pe nobs' cot 

Po tow' mack 

Paw tux' et 

Pa tux' ent 

Pe taps' CO 

Pep di' do 

Pap a guay' 

Po 

Pet cho' fa 

Pruth 

Pen sa co' la 

Ppc' gel 

Rap pa han' nbck 

Ro a noke' 

Rar' i tan 

Rhine 

Rhone 

St Law' rence 

Sa van' nah 

Staun' ton 

Sub que han' nah 

Se bas' ti cook 



SchuyVkitt 
Sa' CO 
San' tee 
St Croix 
StPat' ford 
She nan do' ah 
St. Ma' ry 
Sci o' to 
Save 

Shan' non 
St Fran' cls 
So relle' 
Siene 
Sev' crn 
Si' hon 
San dusk'y 
St. Fran cis' co 
Scheldt 
Sen e gal' 
Ten nes see' 
Thames 
Tal a poo' sa 
Tap 

Tom bee' bee 
The' is 
Tpent 
Ti' gpis 
Tip pa ca nafe' 
Ti'bep 
Ta'gus 
U' ta was 
Vol' ga 
Vis' tu la 
Wa' bash 
West' field 
We'ser 
Ya zoo' 
York 

Yo hog' a ny 
Yangt SQ 
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Ar'al 

Baikal' 

Constance^ . 

Cbam plain' 

Ca nan da' qua 

Cha-taughque' 

E'ric 

Gc ne' y» 

George 

HiUs 

Hu' pon 

IV men 

La do' ga 

Lock Lo mend' 

Loch-Tay 



Lakes, 

Lu cem' 
Mas sa be' sic 

Mau' re pas 

Mich i gan' 

Moose head 

Mem phre ma' gog 

Ma ra cai' bo 

Mo ra'Ti 

Ni ca rag' u a 

O nei' da 

O non da^ ga 

One'ga 

On ta' ri o 

Os we' go 

Os' sa pee 



Fav'i m$k 
Pon chat' tnixk 
Slave 
Squam 
Su pe' ri or 
Sun a peef 
Sen' e ca 
Tit i cac' ft 
Urn' ba gog 
Win' ni peg 
Win ni ba' go 
Win ni pise og'ce 
Wc'ner 
Zu' rich 



Oceans and Seas, 



At Ian' tic 

Ar chi pel' a go 

A dri at' ic 

A'zof 

A ra' bi a 

As phal' tea 

Black 



Bal' tic 
Ca rib' be an 
C&Bp' i an 
Chi nese' 
Dead 
Ger' man 
Jap' an 



Med' i ter ra' ne «ii 

Mar mo' ra 

O chotsh' 

Red 

Ska' ger-Rack 

White 

Yel' low 



Ap a lach' f 
AU-Saints 
Bar fin's 
Buz' zard's 
Bis' cay 
Both' ni a 
Ches' a peak 
Cas' CO 
Cal i for' ni a 



G'ttlfs and Bays, 

Cam peach' y 
Chal eup' 
Del' a ware 
£n gi' a 
Fin' land 
Fun' dy 
Gua ya quil' 
Guin' » a 
Hon du' ras 



Hud' sonHi 
Ijc ^an' to 
Lo ren' za 
Mex' i CO 
Mas sa chu' tetU 
Ma chi' as 
Mo' bile 
Nar ra gan' set 
Pla cen' tia 
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hlandt* 



Sand' wich 


St. Bar thol' mew 


Tex' el 


Spice 


St. Do ming'o 


U shanf 


Si kohf 


Trin i dad' 


Van-Die'raan's-Lu 


SoV mon 


To ba' go 


Walch' e rts^ 


Sta' ten 


Ter ra dd-Fu e'- go 
T<mns. 


Zea'land 


Aiz4a-Chap' elle 


Bres' law 


Cal' mar 


Au gus' ta 


Bran' den burg 


Cor do' va 


Am' herst 


Bu e' nos-A/ res 


Ca yenne' 


Al'4>a ny 


Ber'gen 


Co pen ha' gen 


Am' boy 


Ber'lin 


Cin cin na' ti 


Ac a puK CO 


Bir' ming ham 


Car tha ge' na 


Amsterdam' 


Brest 


Cus' CO 


Arch an' gel 


Ba' sil 


Chris ti an' a 


Ab' er deen 


Bil bo' a 


Carls en/ na 


A' bo 


Eel grade' 


Cher< son 


As tra chan' 


Ba va' res 


Ca' diz 


A'va 


Bom' bay 


Con stantino'ple 


A dri a no' pie 


Bour deaux' 


Cra'cow 


A lep' po 


Ba yonne' 


Cal cut^ ta 


Al ex an' dri a 


Brus' sels 


Cash' mere 


Ath' ens 


Berne 


Can'toa 


As siimp' tion 


Bar ce lo' na 


Cai' ro 


Ar a qui' pa 


Bag' dad 


Cash' gar 


An nap' o Us 


Balk 


Con cep' tion 


Am bo/ 


Buch' a rest 


Chi li CO' the 


A cheen' 


Brown's ville' 


Co km' bo 


Ant' werp 


Ban gor' 


Cag li a' ri 


A zof 


Ben coo' len 


Do'ver 


Bath 


Ba ta' vi a 


Dub' lin 


Ben' niog ton 


Cas tine'^ 


Drtw' theim 


Bur' ling ton 


Car lisle' 


De troit' 


Brat tie bor' ough 


Charles' ton 


Dant' zte 


Bos' ton 


Cam' den 


Del' hi 


Bris' tol 


Co logne' 


Dres'den 


Bel' fast 


Con' cord 


Da mas' cus 


Bait' i more 


Charles' town 


Da mi et' ta 


Bruns' wick 


Co lum' hi a 


Diarbe'kir 


Beau' fort 


Cuma'na 
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Townt. 



Dar bent' 
Berne 
Ex' e ter 
Ed' en ton 
£d' in bargh 

£1 se neur' 

Fal' mouth 

Fa' yctte ville 

Frank' fort 

Flor' ence 

Fredf er icks burg 

Flush' ing 

George' town 

Got' ten huTg 

Com broon' 

Go' a 

Geno'a 

Gu a man' ga 

Glas' gow 

Gol con' da 

Glouce' ster 

Gon' dar 

Han' o Ter 

Hal' low eH 

Ha'vcrhill 

Hague 

Ham' bnrg 

Ha van' na 

Had' son 

Hal' i fax 

Hacr' lem 

Had' dam 

Ips' wich 

Irkutsk' 

Is' pa han 

Je ru' sa lem 

Jed' da 

Jed' do 



Keene 

Kas kas' ki & 
Kings' ton 
Knox' vilie 
Ko' nigs borg 
Kol' i van ^ 
I4OU' is ville 
Lew' is town 
Lan' cas ter 
Liv' cr pool 
Lon don der' ry 
Ley' den 
Lim' er ick 
Lon' don 
L/ons 
Lip' bon 
Leip' sic 
Las' sa 
^ Leg* horn 
Lau sanne' 
Lex' ing ton 
Li' ma 

Lan' sing burgh 
Leeds 
La hore' 
Ma chi' as 
Mid' die bu ry 
Mil' ledge vUle 
Mont pe' Her 
Mar ble bead' 
Men do' za 
Mos' cow 
Ma ri et' ta 
Mex' i CO 
Mar a cai' bo 
Mag' de burg 
Medi'na 
Ma dras' 
Mu' nlch 



Mal'aga 
Mi' lan 
Mus cat 
Mec'ca 

Mo^cha 
Macoa' 

Mon te-Tid' e o 
Mont re al' 
Mar seiUea' 
Moor shed' a bad 
Mo hi' lew 
New bury port' 
Kew-Lon' don 
New' ark 
New cis' tie 
New' bern 
North-Yar' mouth 
New' bu ry 
Ncw.York 
New-Bruns' wick 
New-Bed' ford 
North amp' ton 
New- Ha' ven 
Nor' folk 
Natch' es 
Nash' ville 
New-Or' leans 
New Mad' rid 
Nan ga sa' ki 
Na' pies 
Nan' kin ' 
Nantes 
Nag' pour 
Omsk 
O port' o 
Os we' go 
O ne'ga 
Port' land 
Jrov' i dcnce 
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Towns. 



Phil a deV phi a 
Pe' ters burg 
Pough keep' sie 
Pitts' bo/g 
Ports' mouth 
Plyro' outh 
Prince' ton ^ 
Pen sa co' la 
Par i mar' i bo 
Po to' si 
Pa ler' mo 
Par' IS 
Pres' burg 
Pe'gu 
Prague 
Pru'sa 
Pe' kin 
Pal my' ra 
Platts' burg 
Pon di cher' ry 
Port-au-Prince 
Pots' dam 
Qui' to 
Que bee' 
Qjii o' la 
Rich' mond 
Ra' leigh 
Rut' laud 
Ri' ga 

Rot' ter dam • 
Re' vel ' 
Ro cheMe' 
Rou' en 



Rome 
Roch' fort 
Ro set' ta 
Ran goon' 
Sche nee' ta dy 
Sa' lem 
Spring' field 
^a van' nah 
St. Ge<ne vi'evc 
San ta-Fe' 
Stja'go 
St, Lew' is 
St'Au gus tine' 
Stet' ting 
Se ville' 
Smyr'na 
Sa mar' cand 
Shi rag 
Sa' na 

Se ring a pa' tarn 
Stut' gard 
Sar a gos' sa 
St. Ubes 
Sa Ion' i chi 
Su rat' 
Stock' holm 
Smo' lensk 
St. Sal va dor' 
Sur i nam' 
Sy ra cuse' 
Tren' ton 
Troy 
Trux il' lo 



Tu'la 
Tor' ne a 
To bolsk' 
Tou' louse 
Tou' Ion 
Trieste 
Tom buc' too 
Tran'que bar 
Um' me ra poo' r* 
Up' sal 
U'tica 
U trecht' 
Ver gennes' 
Vin cennes' 
Ve' ra Cruz 
Val pa rai' so 
Vi en' na 
Ven' ice 
Va len' cia 
Worces' ter 
Wis cas' set 
Wal pole 
Wind' sor 
Wil' mlng ton 
Wash' ing ton 
Wy' burg 
Wa' ter ford 
War' saw 
York 

Yar' mouth 
Ya kutsk' 
Zu' rich 
Zei'la 
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DEFINITIONS. 

GeoGRAFHY is a description of the surface of the earth, 
the constituent parts of which are land and water. 



THE LAND 

Is divided into continents, islands, peninsulas, isthmuses, 
capes or promontories, mountains, and shores, or coasts. 

A GoNTUfEHT is the lai^est extent of land, containing 
many countries, and no where entirely separated by wa- 
ter. The continents are two ; the Eoitem, containing 
Europe^ Asiaj and Africa^ and the Western^ containing jyortk 
and South America. 

An Island is a portion of land surrounded by water ; 
as Newfoundland^ Cuba^ Madagascar. 

A PfiNiMsvLA is a portion of land almost surrounded by 
water ; as Spain. / 

An IstHMvs is a ueck of land joining a peninsula to a 
continent or main land ; as the Isthmus of Darien^ which 
unites ATorth and South America. 

A Cape is a point of land extending far into the sea ; 
as the Cape of Good Hope ; if the land be high and monn* 
tainous, it is called a PROMONToaT. 

A Shore or Coast is that land which borders on the sea. 

A Mountain is a yast protuberance of the earth. If a 
mountain emit smoke and flame, it is called a '^•olcano. 
The aperture or pit from which the smoke issues, and 
from whence cinders and red hot stones are sometimes 
ejected, is called a Crater. 

Lata is the melted matter that boils over at the time 
of an eruption, and which sometimes flows in such copi- 
ous streams as to overwhelm whole cities in its course. 

Minerals are all substances dug out of mines, of what- 
ever kind ; as jnet^ils^ coal^ sulphur, ocbre^ &c. 
R3 
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THE WATER 

I 

Is divided ioto aceanSf sens, lakes, gulfs or bays, havens 
or harbours, straits^ cbaBoels, oounda, roads, sirers,. arod 
friths or estuaries. 

^ Ad Ocean is the largest extent of water, no where en- 
tirely interrupted by land. There are usually reckoned 
four oceans : viz. the Padfie^ Atlantic^ Indian, and Arctic 
Sea, or Frozen Ocean. 

A SsA is a small extent of water, somewhat confined 
by land, but communicating with the ocean ; as the Aled- 
iterranean Sea, If a sea be interrupted by a great num- 
ber of islands, it is sometimes called an Archipelago. 

A Lake is a large collection of fresh water in the inte- 
rior of a country ; as Lake Superior: 

A Gulf or Bat is a part or the sea, extending up into 
the land; as the Gulf of Mexico. 

A Haven or Harboitii is a small portion of the sea 
almost surrounded by land, where ships nray ride safely 
at anchor. 

A Strait is a narrow passage of water out c^one sea 
into another ; as the Skrait of GibraUer. * 

A Channel is a passage of water from one sea to 
another, but wider than a Strait ; as the British Channel. 

A Sound i» a Strait so shallow that it may be sounded. 

A Creek is a narrow branch of the sea, running up 
into the land. Bradches of rivers are sometimes called 
Creeks. 

A Road is a part of the coast where ships may anchor. 

A River is a considerable streant of inland water run- 
ning ioto some sea, lake, or other river. 

A Frith or Estuary is the widening of a river at its 
mouth into an arm of the sea; as that of the river Ama- 
son. 

A large body of water tumbling over a precipice is i 
called a Cataract or Falls. If the quantity of water be 
small, it is a Cascade. 

Standing water, and low sunken grounds full of treei, 
shriibs, grass aiid mire, are called Morasses, Boos^ Fbss, 
or, as more common in the United States, Swamfs. 
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A MAP HI a repretentalion of the earth, or any |Mrt 
of it, apon paper or anj plane sarface. In geoeral, Che 
top of a map k Dorth, the hottom sooth, the right hand 
east, aad the left hmad west. Ciii€$ aiid rowmv are rep« 
reseated bj an ^ ; -^riven^ by black lines, bending irregu« 
iarlj ; mountains by dark shades ; deseru by closiers of 
avail dots; baundariiM of countries and states by dotted lines. 

The Axis of the earth is an imaginary line passing 

through its centre, from north to south, abont which it 

remoWes in 24 honra. The northern eztremitjr of this 

^^xh v^ called the fforih Pole^ and the southern eitremi* 

ty the Souik Pole. 

The Equator or Equinootial Line, is an imagmary cir* 
cle serronading the earth, from east to west, at an eqoai 
distance from the poles. 

HamspRKRs is half of a globe ; thus, the Eqoator divides 
the globe into two hemispheres, J>^artlum and Southern* 

The EcupTTc is a great circle which crosses the 
equator obliquely, in: two opposite points, called the 
equinoxes. 

The Tropics are two circles drawn parallel to the 
equator, at 33|* degrees distant from it That on the 
north of the equator is called the Tropic of Cancer^ that 

on the south, the Tropic of Capricorn, 
The Polar Circles are two small circles at the distance 

of t3| degrees from each pole. That about the north 

po&e 18 called the ^rcHcj and that about the sooth pole^ 

the Antarctic circle. 
There are teoally reckoned five Zones or Belts of thd 

earth ; tiz. one torrid, two temperate^r-^nd two frigid. 
The space between the two tropics is called the Torrid 

Zone, in e?ery part of which the sun is vertical twice a 

year, and of course the weather is always warm^^ the two 

qpaces between the tropics and the polar circles are call- 

ed«the Temperate Zones ; and the two spaces between the 

polar circles and the poles are called the Frigid Zones. 
A Meridian is a great circle crossiug the equator at 

right angles, and passing through the poles. Every place 

hai its meridian, at which, when the sun arrived, it is 

noon at that place. 
A Degree is the 360th part of any circle. ^ A degree 

ofagrreat circle of the earth contniDS 60 geographical,! 

9t ^9f English miles. Each degree is divided jixto ^ 

• The best modern »uthor54«y^3« SS'. 
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eqaal' parts, called minutes; and each minnte info 60 
seconds. 

Degrees are usually marked with a small cypher over 
them (^), minutes with one dash (% and seconds with two 
C) ; thus 33^ 28' 16' signify, twenty three degrees, twea« 
ty eight minutes, and sixteen seconds. 

The Latitude of any place is its distance from the. 
equator, either north or south, reckoning in degrees and 
minutes. 

The latitude of places upon maps is expressed by the 
figures which run up or down the sides. If the fig^area 
increase upwards, the latitude is north ; if they increase 
downwards, the latitude is south. The latitude of any 
place can neverhe more than 90, which brings us to the 
pole. 

The LoHoTTuoE of any place is its distance east or 
west from some fixed meridian^ reckoned in degrees and 
minutes on the equator. 

The longitude of places upon maps is expressed by 
the figures at top and bottom. 

Longitude is reckoned 180 degrees, east or west from 
any given meridian, which brings us to the same merid- 
ional line on the opposite side of the earth. 

The Horizon is that circle which bounds the sight on 
all sides, where the earth and sky appear to meet. 

The Cardinal Points are the four principal points of 
the horizon, yiz. East, West, North, and South, oftentimes 
written C for east, W. for west, &c. 

The Atmosphere, or Air, is a fine, invisible, elastic 
fluid, every where surrounding the earth, and extending 
some miles from its surface. 

Wind is air put in motion. The velocity of wind in a 
storm has been estimated at about 63 miles in an hour ; 
in A fresh g^le at 2 1 miles ; and in a gentle breeze, at 
about 10 miles in an hour. 

Winds may be divided into constant, periodical and 
variable. 

Constant Winds Wow always in one direction. These 
prevail in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, under the 
equator, where there is a constant east wind. To 
about 28^ on the north of the equator, the wind blows 
coufltantiy from the north-east, and to as many degrees 
south, it blows from the south-eaft. These are also calt 
ed Tropical Qi General Trade Winds. 
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Periodical* WuTDa blow half a year 
ID one direction, and half a year in a 
contrary direction, and are called Uon* 
soons, or Shifting Trade Winds. 

These preyail chiefly in the Indian 
Ocean. There, from May to October, 
the wind blows from the south-east, 
and daring the rest of the year, from 
the north-west, from thref to ten de- 
grees, south latitude. 

In the Arabian Sea, and in the Bay of 
Bengal there is another Monsoon, blow- 
ing from October to April, from the 
nortt-east, and during the other six 
months, from the south«west. The 
shifting of these winds is attended with 
dreadful hurricanes. 

In the West-Indies, the winds blow 
from the land in the night, and from 
the sea during the day, changing their 
direction every twelve houn. These 
are caHed Laud and Sea Brbekes. 

Varuble WiiiDS are those which are 
subject to no regularity of duration of 
change. 

Climate, in its general acceptation, 
means the temperature of the air in 
any place. 

The Thermou BTBR is sn instraiAent for 
aseerlainiog the degree of heat or cold. 

It consists of a hollow tabe of gtess vith 
a bttib at bottom, filled with qoicksiher. 
Heftt causes all bodies to expand ; cold caus- 
es them to contract. Consequently, as the 
quieksihrer in the bulb becomes contracted by 
G(^, it sinks in the tube { on the other hand, 
as it becomes expanded by heat, it rises, and 
thus points out the degree of heat or cold. 
There «re two impottant points in this instra- 
ment,— one, at which water freezes, marked 
32o— the other, at which water boils, marked 
212o. The instrument is then divided into 
correspondent equal parts. The cyfiher, or 
0, is called zero. At about 40> below zero, 
quicksilver loses its fluidity, and becomes a 
solid body. 



Thermometer. 
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THE WORLD. 



The world or earth is a larg^ globe, the diameter 
of -which is nearly eight thousand miles, and its surface 
contains nearly 200 millions of square miles. 

It is 96 millions of miles from the sun, about which it 
revokes once a year ; and turns round on its owi^azis 
every day. ^ 

The earth is generally divided Into four unequal part^, 
called quarters j Europe^ Asia^ Africa^ and America. 

Europe is the smallest division, but is distinguished 
for its learning, politeness, government, and laws: for 
the industry of its inhabitants, and the temperature of its 
climate. It is the only quarter of the globe which has 
yet been fully -explored and known. 

In Asia^ the human race was first planted^ ind there 
the most remarkable transactions occurred,- which are re* 
corded in the scripture history. 

Africa has been always in a state of barbarism, if we 
except the Egyptians, those ancient fathers of learning, 
and Carthage, once the rival of the Roman Empire. 

* Words italicized throughout the book denote, that the places 
so distinguished are exhibited on the maps, M'here, in every in- 
stanee» they should be studied by the pupil. It is therf^ a knowl- 
edge of the situation of pUces is to be acquired ; their latitude 
and longitude, so far as is necessary these should be coremttted 
to memory ; the boundaries of countries ; the rise and course of 
rivers ; the countries and states through which they flow s the 
seas into which they empty ; all which» and various other things 
of this nature, are studied to much better purpose on a map 
than learnt from a book. In regard to latitude and longitude, 
the former is much the most important to be known : because 
the latitude of a place in pari determines its climate, and what 

,it may be expected to produce. It is a useful exercise to re- 
quire the pupil to learn what places are intersected by the par- 
allel lines of latitude drawn upon his map ; likewise what plates 
would be passed through, proceeding directly east or west from 

^Boston, for instance, or any capital town, through the country, 

■or even round the globe. 
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Ammea was anknowD to the inhabitants of the other 
coDtinent, till a little more than three hundred jean 
^0, when it was discovered by Christopher Colambus ; 
and hence it is frequently called the New World, in con- 
tradistinction to the Eastern Continent, fiist known, and 
thence called the Old World. 



AMERICA 

Is snppoeed to contain upwards of 14 milKone ofsqnare 
miles, and abont 35 millions of inhabitants. 

Its grand divisions are North America, the West Indies, 
and South America. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

North America includes the United States, British 
America, Spanish North America, Greenland, belonging 
to Denmark, and the Independent Indian Nations. 

Mountains. The principal olountains are the JUleghub' 
ny and the Stony Mountains. 

RiTiaa. The most distinguished (iTors are the Afit- 
nsippi^ SiK Lawrence^ Mtssourij Ohio^ Cohundia^ and Jlfoe- 
kenMs river. 

Lakes. Its lakes are grand and liumerons. The prin- 
cipal are Slave Lake^ Lake of the Hillt^ Lake fVinnvpeg^ 
Lake, Superior, Lake Huron, Lake Michiganj Lake Erie^ 
aad Lake Ontario. 

GiTLFs. There are three noted gulfs, — the Gulf of 
Jdexieo, Gulf of California, and the Gulf or Bay rf Su 
Lawrence^ 

The Gulf Stream k a current in the ocean proceed- 
ing from the G^.pf Mlfxico, along the American coast, 
to Newfouajilan^.wbence it turns off, and is lost in the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Bats and Straits. Baffin*B and Hudion'*8 are the larg- 
est bays ; Davi9\ Hudson*s and Bhering\ the most noted 
Straits. ^ - 

Islands. The most considerable islands are Aew- 
foundland. Cape Breton, Prince EdnarcPs, Long Island^ 
Bermuda, and the Aleutian or Fox Islands, 

Capes. The most prominent capes are Cape Fare- 
weU, Cape Race:t Cape Sable, Cape Cod, Cape Lookout^ 
Oape St. Lucas, and Cape Priske of Wales. 
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UNITED STATES. 

The boQBdark* of the United States, {mTioas to the 
ae^isitioD of Looiiiant, were dmada and the jMket on 
the north, the .Atlantic^ on the east, the Mmitippi on the 
west, and the Flaridcu on the jeiouth. 

MovRTAiNS. The principal moantains are the AUeghany. 

Lakes. Lake Mi^ig^n and Lake Champlain are the 
largest lakes within the territory of the United States. 
Lakes Supm^r^ Huron^ Eru end (htario^ are partly in 
the United States and partly in Caneda. 

RivsBe.> The 4ftffutppt is the most disSngnished river. 
Its prmcipal tribatary^ branches are the JtfatMcrj, Jlrkoth' 
•aw, Ohio, and lUinois, ^enneisee, Cumberland and the 
Waboih are large riv^efs emptying into th# Ohio. These,' 
together with the lakes, constitnte what are sometimes . 
filled the WssTEiiif Waters. The* principal rivers east 
of the mountains, proceeding IVom Maine to the Floridas^ 
are Penobfcot, Kennebeck, Androscoggin^ Saco, Merrimack^ 
Conneeticiij Hudson, Delaware, /Susquehannah^ PoUmtnack^ 
Rappahannook^ York, James, Roanoke, Pedee, Santee, So" 
vannah, Oguchee, Altamaka, and the Great S(itiU% These 
are all Ifirge and navigable rivers. The Apalaehicdk^ 
Mobile, and Pearl riyers have their soorces within tke 
^ United States, ^and empty into the gnlf of Mexico. 

Bays. The principal bays are Massackueetts Bay^ 
which sets up into the land. between Cape Ann, and Cape 
Cod* Buzzard^ /{arragansctt Delaware, and Chesapeak 
bays. 

Sounds. There are three noted sounds, Albemarle^ 
Pamlico, and Long Island Sound, 

Capes. The most prominent capes, are Cape Ann, 
Cape Cod, Cape Malabar, and Montauk Point, Sandy Hook, 
Cape May, Cape Henlopen, Cape Charles, Cape Henry, 
Cape Haiteras, Cape Lookout, and Cape Fear, 
. Islands. The prmcipal islands are Long Island^ Rhode- 
hland, situated in Narraganset bay; J^antucket and Mar^ 
tha'^s Vineyard. 

The whole territory of the United States may be con- 
sidered under Five Grand Divisions ; viz. the Northern, 
the Middle, the Southern, the Western States, and Louis* 
iana. 
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1. THE NORTHERN STATES 

CbiefTovai. 



Maine, Portland, 

Kew-Hainpshire, Portsmouth, 

Massachusetts^ Boston, 
Rhode-islandy Proyidence, 
Conr.ecticut, Hartford, 

These are also called the New-England States ; or iioiplf, 
New-England. 

2. THE MIDDLE STATES. 



la iloa ta iSia 10 T«an. !• ISIO* 

151,719 25^8,705 76,986 
183,858 214,460 30,602 

154,465 217,895 63,430 

422.845 472,040 49,195 

69,122 76,931 7.809 

351,002 261,942 10,940 



108 
310 



New-York, 

Ncw-Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, 

Maryiand^ 



CUefTovB*. rbpahtlM BopitlatlMi Uuw m Im 
la XSOO. la iSia lO yaMa. 

Kew-Tork, 586,050 959,049 372,999 
Newark, 211,149 245.562 34,413 
FhUadelphia,602,545 810,091 207,546 
Wilmingtoiu 64,273 72,674 MIO 



iaiaia 

15,017 

10,851 

,795 

4,177 



Bftltimore, 349,692 380,546 30,854 111,502 



3- THE SOUTHERN STATES. 



Virginia, Richmond, 886,149 

North-Carolina, Newbem, 478,103 
Soath-CaroUna, Charleston, 345,591 
Georgia, Savannah, 162,686 

Alabama, Mobile, 

Columbia, Dist. Wasbimotoh, 8,124 



nptsiatioa 
iSiO. 

974,622 
555.500 
415,115 
252,433 



laciffutiB tbem. 



88,473 
77,397 
69,524 
89,747 



(a isie. 
392,518 
168,824 
196,365 
105,216 



24^023 15,899 5,395 



Missisippi, 

Tennessee, 

Kentucky, 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 



4. THE WESTERN STATES. 

Chief Tovti. PtynlMloa lopolfttiM Ji 

10 



ia iSOOw 

Hatches, 
Nashville, 
Lexington, 220,959 
Chilicothe, 42,179 
Vincennes, 4,875 
Kaskaskia, 



Michigan Ter. Detroit, 
N. W. Territory 



la 18 la 

40,352 

261,727 

406,511 

230,760 

24,520 

12.282 

4,762 



185,552 

188.581 

19,645 



la isia 
17,088 
44^535 
80,561 

,237 

,168 

24 



5. 



LOUISIANA. 

9tHe$. ChtefTmraa. Fopatatlm la tfiSi flafwia iSlSi 

touisiaiia. New Orleans, 

Missoori, St. Louis, *! 
Arkansaw Territory, ^ v. 

Western Territory, * j 

Total Population by the Cernw ^1810. 



76,556 
20,855 



34,660. 
3,011. 



Ffce CUiscns aad sisvet. 
7,239,903 
C 



StaTM. 

1,191,364 
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MAINE. 
Maine, ib divMed into 9 coaoties.* 

MotwTAiiis. There is no range of moantaios of any 
consequence in Mame except the Highlands, which sep* 
arate it on the north-west from Canada. Agamenticos, in 
the town of York, is a mountain of considerable eminence, 
end a noted hmdmerk for mariners. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are Penobscot^ Ketme^ 
beck^ Androicoggin^ Saco^ and the Sehasticook^ a branch of 
the Kennebeck. St, Croix is an inconsiderable stream, not- 
ed only as forming the eastern hoandary of the United 
States. 

Lakes. In Maine there is a profusion of lakes and 
ponds. Moosthead is the largest lake, being about 40 
miles in length. Umbagog lake lies partly in Maine and 
partly in New Hampshire. Sebacook lake is a consider- 
able body of water, 18 miles N. W. of Portland. 

Bays. PaBsamhqnoddy^ Machias^ Frenchman's, Penob' 
scot^ and Cusco^ are the principal bays. 

Capes. Porpoist^ Elisabeth^ Small Pointy and Pema- 
quid Point 

Islands. The Islands along the coast are very nnmer- 
ous. Mount Desert is 15 miles long by 13 broai^, and 
contains 1121 inhabitants. Long-Island, in Penobscot 
bay forms a township by the name of lalesborough. Near 
this is Deer-Island, which is also an incorporated town. 

Segnin Island is at the month of Kennebeck river. On 
this island is a iigh^-ho^8e with a repeating lights made to 
disappear every ninety seconds, to distinguish it from 
Portland light- house. 

Towns. The most considerable towns are Portland^ 
Baih^ Wiscasset^ Hathwell^ Augusta^ York, Falmouth^ North' 
Yarmouth, Brunaxssick^ Belfast^ Castine^ .and Machias. 

A road is laid out from Bangor, on Penobscot river, to 
Quebec, a di^ance of about 200 miles. 

The staple commodities are lumber, wood, and salt-lisb. 
Lime is maaufactored in large quantities at Thomastown. 

> * As it 19 unnecessary for the pubil to commit to memory the 
names of the Counties, except, perhaps of the State in which he 
resides, they are placed at the bottom of the pa^e in notes. 

' Names of the Counties in Maine. 
York Kennebeck Lincoln Washington 

Cumberland Somerset Hancock .Oxford 

Penobscot. 
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NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 
Kew-Hampshire is divided into six connfies.* 

Rivers. Five of the largest rivers in New-Eoglaod 
receive more or less of their waters from this State ; the 
Connecticut^errimack^Piscataqua^ Saco^ and Androteoggvu 
The Piscataqua is the only large river which has its whole 
coarse within the State, There are several smaller riv* 
era, among which are the Contooeookj Upper and Lower 
£monoosu^ Warner^ and Sugar river, 

MoDNTAiNB. The ff>%Ue Mountains are the highest not 
only in New-Hampshire, but in the United States. Mount 
Washington, the most elevated sommit, has be^n estimat- 
ed by some at 7,000, and by others at 10,000 feet above 
the level of the ocean. It is covered with snow a great 
part of the year, and may be seen many leagoes offatsea^ 
like a bright cload low in the horizon. 

More southwardly and between Connecticut and Merri- 
mack rivers are Moosehillock, Sunapee, and the Grand 
Monadnock^ the height of which is 3,354 feet 

Laxbs. Winnipiseogee is the largest lake in the State. 
It is ^4 miles in length, and navigable its whole extent. 
The other considerable lakes are Umbagog^ in the north- 
east corner of the State, Squama Sunapee^ Gremt Ossapee^ 
and Massabesic. Massabesic lake is in Chester^ and is 30 
miles in circumference. A company has been incorporat* 
ed to open the navigation between this lake and th^ Mer- 
rimack ; the distance is about 4 miles. 

Islands. The hki of Shoais^ 6 in number, are 9 miles 
from Portsmouth light-house. They consist of barren 
rocks, in habited by about 100 people,who subsist by fishing. 

Towns. The chief towns are PorUmouth^ Exeter^ Con* 
cord^ Amherst^ Ketnt^ Walpole^ CkarUetown^ Hanwer^ Ha* 
verhilt, and Plymouth, 

Canals. A canal has been cut in this State round the 
falls of Amoskeag, in the Merrimack ; another through 
the marsh, from Hampton to Merrimack, near Newbury- 
port ; likewise round the falls of Connecticut river, in 
Lebanon, by which boats now ascend that river to Bathj 
300 miles from the sea. 

The staple commodities are beef, pork, flaxseed, pot 
and pearl ashes. 

* Names of the Counties in New-U&mpshire. 
Coos Cheshire Rockingham 

GrafloA liiUsboraugh Strafi'ord. 
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VERMONT. 

Vermont is divided into 13 coonties.* 

Mountains. The Green Mountaine extend the whole 
length of the State, and divide the waters which fall east 
into fhe Connecticut, from those which fall .west into lake 
Champlain. 

Rivers. The principal rivers west of the monntains, 
are Michiscoui^ Lamoille^ Onion^ and Otter Creek rivers ; 
east of the mountains are West^ White^ and Pooioomiuck 
rivers, which empty into the Connecticut. 

Lakes. Lake Champlain washes a large part of the 
western sFde of Vermont. It communicates with the St. 
Lawrence by the river Sorelle^ which is navigable. Mem- 
phretnagog^ on the north line of Vermont, is a small lake 
mostly within the limits of Canada. 

Towns. The chief towns are JSennington^ Windsor, 
Rutlatid^ Burlington^ Middkbury^ Vergennes^ Brattlebor- 
ough^ JVewbury^ nud J\Iontpeliery which is the seat of gov- 
ernment. 

Canal. A canal with several locks has been construct- 
ed round Bellows^ Falls in Connecticut river. 

The staple commodities are pot and pearl ashes, beef, 
pork, maple sugar, butter and cheese. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts is. divided into 14 counties.f 

Mountains. Saddle Mountain, Mount Tom, and Wa- 
chusett, are the most noted mountains. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are Connecticut^ Strata 
ford^ or Housatonit, Deerfield^ Westfield^ Chicapee^ Miller^s^ 
" Merrimackj Coacotdf Kaahua^ Taunton, Ckarle9, and Pa* 
tucket. 

Bays. Massachusetts is the largest Bay. It is a part 
of the ocean extending up between Cape ^nn and Cape 

• Names of the Counties in Vermont. 

f Names of the Counties in Massachusetts. 
Berkshire, Hamden, Essex, Plymouth, Dukes, 
Hampshire, Worcester, Suffolk, Bristol, and 

Franklin, MiddlesejE, Norfolk, Barnstable, Nantucket. 
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Cod. The distance between the«e two capes is 45 miles. 
Boston^ Plymouth^' and Bam»tabU bajs are extreme parU 
of Massachusetts baj. BwtzartPi hay^ on the soath side 
of the peninsiihi of Cape Cod, sets up ^out ibrty miles 
is to the land. 

Harbours. The principal harbours are those of 
Ntwhuryport^ Ipswich^ Cape Ann^ Salem^ Marblehiod^ 
Bofton, Cohasset, Sciiuate^ Pfymoutk, BarmUMe^ PrwH 
incdown^ and J^ew^Bedfard. 

Nantasket Roads, so called, is a place at the entrance 
into the channels of Boston Harbour,' south of the lig^ht- 
house, where vessels maj anchor in safety. 

Capes. Cape Ann^ Cdfe Cod, Cape Malabar^ Sandy 
Pointy Gay Head^ Cape Poge, * 

Islands. The most considerable islands are P/um 
Island^ JSianiucket^ and Martha* s Vineyard. Castle Island, 
about three miles from Boston, now called Fort Indepen- 
dence, belongs to the United States, and is noted for its 
fortifications, which have been erected for the defence of 
the town. 

Towns. The principal towns are Boston^ Salem^ Mar- 
hlehead^ Newhuryporty Ipswich^ CharUetown^ Plymouth and 
New-Bedford, Cambridge, Concord^ Worcester^ Spring- 
fieldy and Northampton, are consideraible inland towns. 

The staple commodities are fish, beef, and lumber. 

RHODEISLAND. 

Rhode-Island is divided into 5 counties.* 

ffarraganset Bay penetrates this State from the south, 
enclosing a number of fertile islands^ It is , about 30 
miles in length, and affords safe navigati5n for lai^ge ships 
to Providence. 

Harbour^ The harbours are Newpprt, Providence^ 
Wickford, Patncket, Warren, and Bristol. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are Palucket, Taunton^ 
Pawtuxttj and Providence rivers. The Patucket affords 
a number o£ etcelient mill seats at the falls in Patucket, 
where are established various manufactures. Taunton 
river is navigable for smaU ships to Taunton in Massa* 
chusetts. The Pawtuxet is formed of several braoches 

* Karnes of the Counties in Rhode-Island. 
ProTidence, Newport, WashiKgion* Kent, aiui Bristol. 

C 2 
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in the weatern part of the State, and falls into Narrag^n- 
eet bay, about 5 miles below Providence, 

Islands. The principal islands are Rhode'Itlandy 
from which the State takes its name, about 15 miles in 
length ; Canonnicut^ three miles west of Rhode-Island^ 7 
miles in length ; and to the north of these. Prudence 
island. These, together with a number of smaller isl- 
ands, are all comprehended within Narraganset bay. To 
the southward of these, in the open sea, is Block island, 
about 10 miles long and 4 broad. 

Towns. The chief towns are Providence^ Newport, 
Brietol and Warren. 

The staple commodities are beef, fish, cider, butter 
and cheese. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Connecticut, one of the most populous States in the 
Union, is divided into 8 counties.* 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Connecticut^ the 
Stratford^ or the Housatonick, and the Thames, The Con- 
necticut is one of the chief sources of convenience and 
wealth to the people of this State. It meets the tide at 
Hartford 50 miles from the sea, to which place it is nav- 
igable for ships ; and for boats, by means of locks and ca- 
nals, nearly 300 miles further to Bath^ in the upper part 
of New- Hampshire. Housatonick, or Stratford river, is 
navigable 13 miles to Derby. The Thames is navigable 
1 4 miles to JVorwich^ where it loses its name and branch- 
es into Shetucket and Quinebaug rivers. 

Harbours. The princi|>al harbours are those of A^«»- 
Haven and Aew London.. 

Fisher^ s is the only island of note belonging to this State* 

Cities. There are five incorporated cities in this State ; 
NeW'Haven lying round the head of a bay which sets op 
from Long-Island sound ; Hartford^ at the head of ship 
navigation, on Connecticut river ; New London on the 
west side of the river Thames, 3 miles from its mouth ; 
Norctick at the head of navigation on the same river ; and 
Middletown^ 15 miles below Hartford on Connecticut river. 

The staple commodities are beef, pork, fish, lumber, 
horses, mules, butter, cheese, cider, and onions. 

* Names of the Counties id CoQDecticut 
Hartford, New.I.ondon, Windham, Middlesex, 

Kew-UaveD^ Fairfield, Litchfield, Tolland. , 
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NEW YORK. 

New-York i« divided into 44 countietl* 

MoUNTAure. The most noted moootaiDS in this State, 
are the Katskill and the Highlands, said to be the north- 
ern termination of the Alleghany and Bine ridges. 

Lakes. Erte^ Ontario^ and Champlain, form a part of 
the honodarj of this State. The other most considerable 
lakes, are lake George^ the Oneida, Cayuga, Seneca, and 
Canandagua. Onondaga, or Salt Lake, is a ainall coUec* 
tion of water 1 mile broad and 6 miles long. It derives 
its saltness from the salt springs which are within a few . 
rods of its banks. Otsego heads one of the branches of the 
Sosquehannah. Ghataogbqne is a small lake near lake 
Erie ; it discharges its waters into «^/Ze^^ny river. Boats 
proceed from the head of this lake to JSew Orleans. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Httdson^ Ma- 
Jutwky Genesseej Oswego^ Seneca, Chenango, a branch of 
the Sosquehannah, and Black River. 

Grand Western Canal. A canal has been commenced 
to connect the waters of lake Erie with Hudson's river, 
at the middle section of it, from Seneca river to Utica. 
The whole length of the canal will be 360 miles. 

1SI.AKD8. The principal islands are Long hktndy 140 
miles in length ; Manhattan^ or York hlanUj on which is 
situated the city of New York ; Sti^teo Inland, 9 miles 
south of Manhattan island ; and Grand Isle in Niagara riv- 
er a little above the falls. 

Bay. New York bay is 9 miles long, and 4 broad, and 
spreads to the S. of Manhattan island, having Long Island 
on the £. and New Jersey and Staten island on the W. 

Harbovrs. Jiew York and SacketU Harbour on Lake 
Ontario. 



• 


Names of the Counties in New- York. 


Suffolk, 


Delaware, 


Saratogas, 


Niagara, 


Q«een*8, 


Greene, 


Scoharie, 


CattWranc^s, 
Chatauf[^hque« 


King's, 


Columbia, 


Otscpo, 


Richmond, 


Renseliaer, 


Herkimer, 


Cortlandt, 


New.York, 


Albany, 


Lewis, 


Onondaga, 


West-Chesterj 


, Schenectady, 


Jefferson, 


Cayuga, 


RockUnd, 


Montgomery, 


St. Lawrence, 


Seneca, 


Orange, 


Franklin, 


Oneida, 


Tioga, 


Ulster, 


Washington, 


Madison, 


Steuben, 


SuUivan, 


Essex, 


Chenango, 


Ontario, *^ 


Dutchess, 


CUnton, 


Brooroe» 


Alleghany. 
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Towns. The priocipal towoi are JVew York^ ^Uniny^ 
Hudson^ Pottghkeepsie^ Troy^ Lansiaj^bargh, all on Hud- 
son's river ; Schenectady, in which is a college ; UHea 
and Whitestown on the Mohawk ; and Platuburg on lake 
Champlain. 

The staple commodities are flour, beef, pork, pot and 
pearl ashes, maple sugar, and salt which is manufactured 
in large quantities from salt-springs in this State. 

NEW-JERSEY. 

New-Jersey is divided into 15 counties.* 

MovffTAiHs. The Kittattnny or North Mountain, a 
lidge of the great Alieghanj range, crosses the north 
western part of the State. 

RivCRS. jRariton,t Hackinsack and Pcusaick. Raritan 
is the largest river. It is navigable 1 a miles, and empties 
into Amboj b&jr. Hackituaek and Passaick are also con- 
siderable rivers. They rise in New York, and emp^ 
into Newark bay. In the latter there is a remarkable 
cataract at Patterson^ called Passaick falls, where the riv- 
er, 50 yards wide, is precipitated in one ei^tire sheet down 
a deep precipice 70 feet. 

Bays, ^c Delaware, Amhoy^ and Newark bays ; Great 
and LktU Egg Harbours. Delaware bay forms the 
tomb west boundary of the State. An^oy bayt opens 
into the Atlantic between Long hlond and Sandy Hook. 
On the north of Staten Island is Newark bey. It is con- 
ilected with Amboy bay by Arthur Hull Sound. Staten 
Island, situated between these two bays, belongs to New- 
York. 

Ci^PES. The most noted cape* Mre Cape May and <&n- 
dy Hook. 

To WKS. The chief towmrare AwarA:, Trenton, Amhoy, 
Burlington, New Brunswick, and Prim^ion. 

The staple commodities are beef, butter^ cheese, wheat 
and fruit. A valuable copper mine, in this State, yields 
75 pounds of pure copper, from 100 pounds of the ore. 

• • Names of the Counties in Hew- Jersey. 
Cape May, Barlington, Bergen, Monmouth, 

Cumberland, Hunterdon^ Essex, Somerset, 

Salem, Sussex, Middlesex, Morris. 

Gloucester, 

t See map of the N. £. SUtes, « Fart of N. Jersey.** 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pennsylvania is divided into 43 counties.* 

UovffTAiNs. NameroQs ridges of moantaios, the prior 
cipal of which is the Alleghany^ intersect this State in a 
direction from north-east to douth-west. 

Biters. The principal rivers are the Sutqmhannah^ 
Delaware^ Schnylkill, Juniata^ Alleghany^ Monangahelop. 
and Tohogany. The Susquehannah is one mile wide at 
Its month, bat is navigable for vessels in its natural state 
only about 5 miles, on account of its rapids. The Deia* 
ware is navigable to Trenton^ 1 40 miles from the sea. 
The Schuylkili is a branch of the Delaware, with which 
it forms a junction five miles below Philadelphia. The 
Alleghany and Monongahela^ both navigable rivers, unit- 
ing at PitUlmrg^ constitute the Ohio. The Yoh<^any is 
a principal branch of the-Monongahela. 

Towns. The most considerable towns are PkUadelphiOf 
PiUsburg^ Lancaster^ Carlisle^ and Bethlehem. 

The staple commodity is wheat. Coal is very abundant 
about Pittsburg, west of the mountains. 

DELAWAREi 
Delaware is divided into three coimties.t 

Rivers. There are no large rivers m this State ; the 
Brandy wine is the most considerable ; it affords a great 
Dumber of excellent milt seats. Christiana is a branch of 
the Brandy wine ; they unite and empty into the Delaware. 

Bays, &c. Delaware bay is half in this State, and half 
in New Jersey. Cape Henlopen is a noted cape, south of 
which is Rehoboth bay separated by a jiarrow bar from 
the ocean. 



PhiUdelphia, 

Montgomery, 

Bock's, 

Delaware, 

Chester, 

Lancaster, 

Berks, 

Northampton, 

Luzerne, 

Dauphin, 



Names of the Counties in Pennsylvania. 



Wayne, 

Adams, 

Alleghany, 

Armstrong, 

Beaver, 

Bedford, 

Butler, 

Crawford, 

Cumberland, 

Fayette, 



Northamberland Franklin, 



Green, 

Huntingdon, 

Lycoming, 

Mercer, 

Mifflin, 

Center, 

Somerset, 

Venango, 

Warren, 

Washington, 

Westmoreland, 



York, 

Erie, 

Cambria, 

Indiana, 

Clearfield, 

Jteffierson, 

Tioga, 

Potter, 

M*Kean. 



f Names of the Counties in Delaware, 
Ncw-Castle, Kent, and Sussex. 
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Cypress Sivamp, 12 miles in length, and 6 in breadth, 
is more than half of it in this State. 

Towns. The chief towns are Wilmington^ Dover ^ 
JfeweoHlt and Lewittown. 

Wheat is the staple commodity. 

MARYLAND. 

Itaryland is divided into 19 coonties.* 

MoirirrAiifs. Various ridges of the Alleghany Moaa- 
taios cross the western part of this State. The moat 
•astern is that called the South Mountain, next to which 
ia the Blue Ridgt. 

Bat. Nearly two thirds of Ch$$apedk bay is in this State. 

RnrERS. The river Potowmaek form« the boundary of 
this State on the south-west. The Susquekannah penetrates 
it about 16 miles before it e,mpties into Chesapeak bay. 
The other rivers are Patuxeot and Petapsco from the west, 
and Pocomoke, Nanticoke^Choptank, Chester, and Clk riw* 
era from the east, all which empty into the Chesapeak. 

Towns. The chief' tawns are Battim^re^ Jk^napoUiy 
and Frederickstown. 

The staple commodities are wheat and tobacco. 

VIRGINIA. 

Vii^inia is divided into 101 comties.t 

Mountains. Vast ridges of mountains extend through 
the interior of this State. First on the east is the South 



Hartford, 
Baltimore, 
Ann-Arundelj 
Frederic, 

Cecil, 
Kent, 
Queen Ann, 



* Names of the Counties in Maryland. 



Alleghany, 
Washington, ^ 
Montgomery, 
Prince George, 

Caroline, 

Talbot, 

Somerset, 



Calvert, 
Charles, 

and 
St. Mary'a 

Dorchester, 

and 
Worcester, 



Western 
Shore. 



Eastern 
Shore. 



Accomac, 

Albemarle, 

Amelia, 

Amherst, 

Augusta, 

Bath, 

Bedford, 

Berkley, 

Botetout, 



t Names of the 
Brooke, 
Brunswick, 
Buckingham, 
Campbell, 
Caroline, 
Charles city, 
Charlotte, 
Chesterfield, 
Cumberland, 



Counties in Virginia. 

Cuipef^er, Franklin, 
Cabell, Gloucester, 

Dinwiddle, Goochland, 
Elizabeth city, Grayson, 



Essex, 

FauQuier, 

Fairfax, 

Fluvanna, 

Frederic!^ 



Greenbrier 

Gransrille, 

Giles, 

Halifax, 

Hampshire, 
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Hoantaih, which is len extensive) more hroken, and ir- 
re^Iar than the rest ; then the Blue Ridge^ the North 
Motmtaia, J^cksoo's Mountain, the PhoQipal or Alkgkany 
Ridge^ aod the Laurel MouDtain. 

KivfLRa. The Potowmack is the boondsrir on the north- 
east, and the Ohio on the north-west. The other most 
coofiiderahle rirera are the Rappahannock^ Ygrk^ Jamef, 
•ifl/^KMuolloep, Skenandoak^ and the Great KankawoL. 

Bats and Capes. Chesapeak hay penetrates into the 
land through the north-east comer of this State, between 
Cfspe Ckariu and Cope Henry^ two very noted capes, the 
distance between which is 12 miles. 

Hahftov Road, so called, is a bay running up from the 
month of James river, at the head of which Hampton is 
sitoated. 

Swamp. The Great DUmal is a very celebrated 
Swamp, nearly 30 miles in length, and 10 in breadth, 
partly in this Stale, and partly in North Carolina. 

Towns. There are no large towns in Virginia. Rieh^ 
9nond is the seat of goverament. The other most consid- 
erable towns are Norfolk^ Petersburg^ Williamsburg, 
Yorktown, LexingtonV and Fredericksburg. ' 

There are valtiabie lead and iron mines in this State, 
which are wronght ; also abundance of marble and of ex- 
cellent coal. There are indications of a rich gold mine in 
Rockingham county ; lumps of pure gold have been found 
OD the surface of the ground, one of which weighed ITpwt. 
The staple commodities are wheat,tobacco,and Indian com. 



Hanover 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Henrico 

Henry 

Isle, of Wight 

James city 

Jeiferson 

Kanhawa 

King^ & Queen 

Kin^ George 

King William 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Lewis 

Loudan 

Louisa 



Names of the Counties in Virginia. 



Lunenburg 

Madison 

Matthews 

Mecklenburg 

Middlesex 

Monongatia 

Monroe - 

Montgomery 

Mason 

Nansetrroi^ 

New-Kent 

KicholsoQ 

Norfolk 

Northampton 

NOKhumber- 

land 
Nottoway . 



Nelson 

Ohio 

Orange 

Patrick 

Pendleton 

Pittsylvania 

Powhatan 

Preston 

Prince Edward 

Princess Anne 



Scott 

Shenandoah 

Southampton 

Spotsylvania 

Stafford ' 

Surry 

Sussex 

Tazewell 

Tyler 

Warwick 



Prince William Washington 
Prince George Westmoreland 



Randolph 

Richmond 

Rockbridge 

Ro^ktngkan 

RosseU 



Wood 
Wythe 
Yofk. 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 
North Carolina is divided into 62 connties.* 

Mountains. The Alleghany ridge crosses the western 
part of this State. 

Rivers. The most considerahle rivers are the Chowan^ 
a branch of which, rising in Virginia, is called Mefterrin 
river ; the Roanoke^ formed by the junction of Staunton 
and Dan rivers, navigable for small vessels about 60 or 70 
miles; its current is rapid and much obstructed by fails; 
Tar or Pamlico river, navigable for vessels about 40 
miles ; JSTeust river, one and a half mile wide, at ATewb^m^ 
an^ 9 miles wide at its mouth ; Cape Fear mer, navigable 
for large vessels to Wilmington, and for boats to Fayette- 
ville^ 90 miles further. This river affords the best navi* 
gation in the State. Most of these, as well as the amaller 
rivers, have bars of sand at their mouths, and the coast af- 
fords no good harbours except Cape Fear. 

Swamps. Swamps in this State are numerous. The 
two principal are the Great Dismal and the Dismal, in 
€ach of which there is a lake. 

Sounds. On the coast of North Carolina are two 
large sounds ; Albemarle sounds about 60 miles in length, 
and from 8 to 12 miles in breadth ; and Pamlico soundj 
nearly 100 miles in length, and from 10 to 20 miles in 
breadth. These sounds are separated from the ocean 



• Namei of the Counties in North Carolina. 


Moore, 


Bertie, 


Tyrrel, 


GttUford, 


Haywood, 


Warren, 


Perquimans, 


Anson, 


Beaufort, 


ColiimbMS, 


Richmond, 


Onslow, 


Cabarras, 


Rutherford, 


Halifax, 


Caswell, 


Gates, 


Duplin, 


Chatham, 


Person, 


Surry, 


Rockingham, 


Bladen, 


Nash, 


Franklin, 


Robeson, 


Wake, 


Orange, 


Washington, 


Martin, 


Stokes, 


Johnson^ 


Currituc, 


Craven, 


Pasquotank, 


Chowan, 


Oreen, 


Brunswick, 




Rowan, 


Granville, 


Camden, 


Northampton, 


Hertford, 


Buncombe, 


Pitt, 


Wilkes, 


Hyde, 


Randolph, 


New Hanover, 


Ash, 


Lincoln, 


Montgomery, 


Sampson, 


Letioire, 


Mecklenbuiir. 


Burke, 


Cateret, 


Wayne, 
Iredel, 




EdgecoDbey 


Jones, 
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bj a dbain of sand islands generally abooC one mile in 
breadth, extending more than 100 miles along the coast 

The only inlet into Pamlico sound, that will admit ves- 
sels of burden, is Ocrseoc, where there are U feet of 
water at low tide. 

Cafes. There are three noted capes on this coast^ 
C^ Hatteras, Cape Lookout and Cape Fear^ all formida- 
ble to seamen. The shoals aboot Cape Hatteru are verj 
exteDsi?e| and the weather is often tempestaoos, with 
freqaent storms of thunder. There is no place in the 
Atlantic ocean where navigation is more dangerous. 

Towss. Jfewbem is the largest town in the State; 
iakigh is the seat of govemmeot Some of the other 
most considerahle towns are Edenton, Brumwiek^ FFtl- 
ningUmj FayeUeoiUe^ and Halifax. 

The staple commodities are tobacco, wheat, maize, 
Dce, pitch, tar, and turpentine. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

South Carolina is divided in 38 districts.* 

Rivers. Three great rivers water this State — the 
Great Ptdet^ the Sanut^ and the Saroannah. The Ediito^ 
thoagh less, is a considerable river. 

Harbours. The only harbours of note are those of 
CharUsion^ Port Royal, and Georgetown. 

Islands. The islands along the sea shore are very nu- 
merous, and many of them are inhabited. 

Towns. The most considerable towns are Charleston^ 
Geoi^etown, ColunUna, Beaufort^ and Camden. 

Canal. A canal 82 miles in length connects Santee 
and Codjper rivers. 

The stapte commodities are c^ton and rice. 



* Names of the Districts in South Carolina. 


Charieston 


Union 




Kershaw 


, Chester 


Fairfield 


Lancaster 


Greenville 


" Sparunburgh 


Pendleton 
Newberry 


Edgefield 


Sampter 


Laurens 


Georgetown 


Beaufort 


Marlborough 


Marion 


Horry 


York 


BaHing^on 


Lexington 


Barnwell 


Richland 


Chester&eld 


Williamaburgb 


Abbeville 


Colleton. 
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GEORGIA. 

Georgia 18 divided into 4 districts, con t^iniog ^8 cbuniies.* 

Mountains. The Alleghany or Apalachian mouDtains 
cross the upper end of this State. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Savannah^ be- 
tween Georgia and South Carolina, navigable for large 
ships to Savannah^ 17 miles; for boats to Augusta^ lOO 
miles further; Ogechee^ Altamahaj Satilla, Flinty aod 
CkatcJiouehee rivers. St. Mary is a small river, remark- 
able only as being a part of the boundary between Geor- 
gia and East Florida. 

Swamps. Swamps are numerous in this State. Oke- 
fonoco is the most considerable. It is 180 miles in tength. 

Towns. The principal towns are Savtnnah^ AuguHa^ 
Louisville^ and MilledgeDille the present seat of goyernnent. 

The staple commodities are cotton, rice, tobacco, and 
indigo. Most of the tropical fruits, such as oratig-es, 
lemons, figs and olives, with proper attention, would 
flourish in this State. 

ALABAMA, 

Alabama was erected into a State in 1819 ; it is dirid- 
ed into 22 counties. 

Rivers. The principal river is the Mobile formed by 
the union of the Alabama and Tombecbee^ two other large 
and navigable rivers. The other considerable rivers are 
the Coosa^ Tallapoosa, Cahawba, and the Black Warrior. 
All these rivers empty their waters through Mobile rirer 
into Mobile bay. Tennessee river crosses the upper end 
of this State. 

Chief Towns. Mobile^ Huntsville, and St. Stephens. 

Salt springs, yielding salt, are found in this State. 

* Names of the DislHcta and Counties ia GeorgU. 

rWitvne 

< Camden 
( Glynn 

^C Columbia 
'< Warren 
C Jefferson 
C Hancock 

< Oglethorpe 
( Clark 
/ Jones 
f Randolph 
1 Morgan 
\ Greene 



£asterfl, 
Middle^ 

Western, 

Southern^ 



Conatiec. 

McUntosh 


Bullock 


Liberty 


Effingham 


Bryan 


Chatham. 


Burke 
Scriven 


Montgomery 


Washington 


Richmond. 


Jackson 


Lincoln 


Franklin 


Wtlkes 


Elbert 


Walton. 


Putnam 


Telikir 


Baldwin 


Pulaski 


VVilkii.son 


Twiggs. 


Lauren* 
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FLORTOA. 
By the late treaty with Spain, Florida has been ceded to the 
United States. 

It has osiially been divided into Bast and West Floridaf sep* 
anttedby the nver Afalaebitoku 

RiTBas. The priadpal rivers are the St John's, and the 
Apalachicola. Besides these there are many smaller rivers. 

Bays. The coast is indented by a great number of bays* 
The most noted are, Pensacola, St. Roiff St. jindtrvfi, J^^ 
iacfyt St. Joseph's, Spiritu Santo, and Chatham bays, all on the 
Mexican coast. 

Cafes. There are five noted capes ; viz. Caneval and Flor- 
ida on the Atlantic coast, St. Bkise and Roman on the Mexican 
eoast, and Gape Sable, which forms the sonthem estremity of 
the peninsnla. 

Towns. St. Augustine is the capital of Bast, and Pensacoia 
of West Florida. 

MISSISIPFI. 
Hissisippi is divided into 13 counties.* 
Rivers. The principal rivers are the Yazoo^ Big Blacky 
Pearly and PoBcagoula. 
batches is the only considerable town. 
Cotton is the staple commodity. Oranges, lemons, and also 
the sugar cane, flourish in the most southern part of this State. 
lin>iANS. The Choctaw and some part of the Chicka- 
saw tribe of Indians inhabit this State. Among the for- 
mer there has lately been established a missionary sta- 
tion, named Eliot. These Indians have made considera- 
ble progress in civilization. 

TENNESSEE 
Ts divided into 5 districts, containing 38 co unties.f 
• Nftmet of the Counties m Missisippi. 
Adams ^ Claiborne Jefferson Greene Wayne 

Amite Franklin Warren Hancock Wilkinson. 

Lawrence Pike Marion 

f Names of the Districts and Counties in Tennessee. 

IMMricta. Counties. 

iiir.oi.:«^»^ CCartsr Sullivan Hawkins. 

Washington, | Green Washington 

r Cocke Jefferson Sevier Grainger 

Hamilton, ^Knoz Blount CUibome Anderson 

^ Roane Campbell Rhe& Bledsoe. 

Winchester, JOverton Jackson White Warren. 

r Sumner Wilson Rutherford 

Mero« < Robertson Davidson Williamson 

C. Maury Franklin Hickman. 

TMontgosDery Humphries Bedford 
Robertson, < Giles Dickson and 

^Stewart Lincoln Smith. 
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MoiiMTiiiNS. Cumberland Mauntairu^ a ridge nearly 30 
miles broad, divide this State iDto two divisioos, called 
East and West Tennessee. Stone, Yellow, Iron,^. B^ld, 
and Unaka mountains, are names applied^ to different por- 
tions of that grand ridge which separates this Slate firom 
North Carolina. 

Rivers. The Miisisipjn is the boundary of this State, 
on the west. The other most considerable rivers are 
Tennessee and Cumberland. Holsiofi^ Clinch^ and DucR 
rivers, are branches of the Tennessee. 

Mtiscle ShoaU^ in Tennessee river, derive ' their name 
from the numbei of soft shell turtles and fresh water clams 
found there. At this place the river spreads to the 
breadth of 3 or 3 miles, and forms a number of islands; 
The passage for boatis is difficult, except at high water. 

Towns. Nashville and Knoxville are the principal 
towns. Murfreesborough, in West Tennessee, is the 
seat of government. 

The staple commodities are Indian com, wheat, hemp, 
cotton and tobacco. 

Salt springs abound in this'State, although no salt works 
have yet been erected. There is also a warm medicinal 
spriog, which is a place of considerable resort from the 
neighbouring States. 

Indians. The Cherokees inhabit the southeast corner 
of this State, among whom there has lately been establish- 
ed a missionary statiop, named Brainerd. A part of this 
tribe has lately emigrated over the Missisippi, and settled 
on Arkansaw river. 

KENTUCKY. 

Kentucky is divided into 57 counties.* ^ 

* Names of the Coufities in Kentucky. 

Montgomery 
Nicholas 
Nelson 
Ohio 
Pulaski 
• Pendleton 
Rock Castle 
Scott 
Shebby 
Union 
Wayne 
Washington 
Warren 
Woo^rd. 



Adatr 


CaldweU 


Harden 


Barrin 


Estle 


Hopkins 


Bath 


Fayette 


, essamine 


Boone 


Franklin 


; efferson 


Bracken 


Fleming: 


Knox 


Breckenridge 


Floyd 


Livingston 


Bourbom 


Gallatin 


Lewis 


Butler 


Greenup 


Lexington 
Lincoln 


BuUet 


Green 


Clarke 


Grayson 


Logan 


Caser 


Garr&rd 


Mason 


Campbell 


Henry 


Mercer 


Christian 


Harrison 


Madison , 


Cumberland 


Henderson 


Mublenburg 


Clay 
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HoosTAuis. The priocipal nwnntaios are the Cmm- 
krlamd^ ia.the 80Qth-e«8t Conner of the State. 

Riy«BJB. The OhM is the boundary of this State oq 
the north ; the other riyers, all which are tribntaiy to 
the Ohio^ are Uie Ttnnusf^ C%imkfland^ Chrun^ KetUuekyj 
and Sandy rivers, all considerable streams. 

Salt Spkihos There are five noted salt springs or 
licks in this State, from the waters of which are manofac- 
tnred greet quantities of salt 

Towns. Lexington, Lomiivilk and Frankfortj are the 
meat considerable towns. 

The staple commodities are hemp, wheat and tobacco. 

OHIO. 

Ohio is divided into S6 connties«* 

Lake Erie forms a part of the boundary of this State on 
the north. 

RiviRs. The Ohio^ from which the State takes its 
name, is the boundary on the sooth. It is 1033 miles in 
length. The Great Miami, Little Miami, Scioto, Muekingmn^ 
and the Hockhocking, are all considerable rivers emptying 
into the Ohio. The Afiotnt of the lakee, Sandusky, and Ca^ 
f^thoga are lai^e navigable rivers, emptying into lake Erie. 

TowAS. The priocipal towns are Chilicoihe, Marietta^ 
Cweinnati^ and Athens. Columbus is the present seat of 
government. 

The staple commodities are Indian com, wheat, hemp, 
and tobacco. 

INDIANA. 

Indiana is divided into 30 counties.! 



Adams 

Athens 

Belmont 

Batler 

Cayahoga 

Champaign 

Clerraoot 

Clinton 

Coluqibiana 



Clark 

Cfaiwfprd 

Deafbom 

Davis 

Dubois 

Fayette 



* Names of the Counties in Ohio. 

Delaivare Highland Portage 

Fair6eld Jefieraoa Preble 

Fayette Knox Ross 

Franklin Licking Scioto 

Gallia Madison Stark 

Geauga Miami Trumbull 

Guernsey Mont^mery Tuscarawa 

Green Muskmgum Warren 

Hamilton Pickaway Washington. 

f Karnes of the Counties in Indiana. 



Floyd 

Franklin 

Gibson 

Harrison 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

D 2 



Jennings 

Knox 

Lawrence 

Monroe 

Orange 

Perry 



Pike 

Posey 

Randolph 

Ripley 

Spencer 

Sullivan 



Switzerland 

Vanderburg 

Vigo 

Warwick 

Washington 

Wayne. 
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The Wabash is the principal river. It is a very beaati- 
fal stream with high fertile banks, navigable for batteaax, 
412 miles, to Ouiaianon^ a small French settlement ; and 
when swelled with rains, 167 miles further to Miami car- 
rying place, where there is a portage of 10 or 15 miles, 
by which it communicates with the Miami of the lakes. 

Towif|i. Vincennet is the chief town. The other most 
considerable towns are Madison, Corydon, IndiaDapolis, 
the present seat of government, Charlestown, Jeffersoir- 
riUe and Vevay^ near which is the Swiss vineyard. 

Salt 3rRiNGS have been discovered near the Wabash, 
where there is an establishment of salt works under the 
patronage of Congress. 

MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 

Michigan Territory is divided into 4 districts.^ 
The courses of the rivers in this Territory afe all very 
short. It is bounded on,the north by the Straits of Mick" 
illiniakkinnak^ 6 miles broad. At the mouth of the Strait 
is an island, on which is a fort and a village, all of the 
same name; This island is the grand rendezvous of the 
Indian traders, who resort here to barter their furs. It is 
200 miles distant from Detroit. A little to the south of 
the island of Michiilimakkinak is White Wood island* 
Detroit is the capital of this Territory* 

ILLINOIS. 

Illinois is divided into 15 counties. t ^ 

This State is mostly flat, and abounds with extensive 
prairies. 

Rivers. It has the Missisippi on the west, the Ohio on 
the^outh, and the Wabash on the east. The other most 
considerable rivers are the Illinois^ Kaskaskia^ and Rocky- 

Towns. Kaskaskia^ Cahokia, Shawneetown, the latter 
situated on the Ohio^ about 9 miles below the mouth of 
the Wabash. Vandalia is the seat of government. 

. . - -v"- 

• Names of tJie Districts iti Michigan Territory. 

Erie, Detroit, Huron, MichilUmakkinak. 

f Names of the Counties in Illinois. 

Madison Randolph Gallatin St. Clair Union 

Bond Munroe Washington Jackson Johnson 

White Crawford Pgpe Kdwards Fraoklid. 
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Paoduotiqks. Cora is the staple ; liemp and tobaeee 
io well ; also wheat where the greond is not too rich. 
Cotton is raised for domestic Qse. 

MiHBRAus. Copper, lead and coal are found in Tarioat 
parts of the State. 

There is an eztensiye salt mano&ctory on Saline 
riYer, about 30 miles from its mouth, the property of the 
United States. 

LOUISIANA, 

The fifth DiTision of the United States, comprehends 
all that country, which lies west of Missisippi river, 
extending^ to the Pacific pcean. Its divisions are — the 
State of Louisiana, State of Missouri, and Territory of 
Arkansaw. 

LOUISIANA. 

A large extent of this State is subject to annual inun« 
dations from the overflowing of ^umii^in and Red rivers, 

RiVKRS. The four principal rivers are the MisHsippif 
Redy V/achitta and Sabine rivers. 

Lakes. There are three noted lakes; Blaurepas, 
PoDcbartrain, which is that immediately behind the city 
of Aew- Orleans, and Borgne. An outlet frcHn the Missi- 
sippi into these lakes is called Ibbeville river. 

Towns. The principal towns are J^ew'Orkans, and 
Natchitoches, 

Salt. There are many salt springs in this State, from 
some of which salt is manufactured of an excellent quality. 

Staples. The grand staples are cotton, sugar and rice. 
In those parts south of lat. 30^ 13', where the soil is ele- 
vated above the annual inundations, sugar is produced. 

MISSOURI. 

Rivers. The principal rivers in this State, are Missouri 
ri and Platte rivers. ^ 

Towns. St. Louis^ the capital; St, Genevieve^ the 
principal depot of the lead mines, which are in its vicini- 
ty ; Franklin, Fredericktown and New-Madrid. 

Minerals. Numerous lead mines are found from 30 
to 50 miles west of 5^ Gencvteve. They are very rich, 
and thought to be inexhaustible. A thousand tons have 
been produced from these mines annually. There are 
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also mineB of roek salt toirards the kead waters of Arkan- 
__ 80f» river. Coal, iron, tio, zinc and xopper, are said also 
to be found in abundance. 

ARKANSAW TERRITORY. 

RnrfiRs. The principal rivers are Arkansaiw^ WhUty 
St. FraneU Mid Webehkta rivers. 

Arkcmsaw is the chief town. 

MfNERALs. Iron, lead, coal, and salt are found in a- 
bundance. 

Probuctiohs. Cotton and Indian com are the staple 
commodities. 

Imouns. Part of the Cherokee and of the Osafe 
tribes are settled on Arkansaw river, in each of which is 
established a missionary station. 

Hot Springs. r9ear the head waters of WacfUita river 
are several hot springs, the temperature of which, in the 
driest season, is that of boiling water. 



BRITISH POSSESSIONS IIT NORTH AMERICA* 

The British Possessions in North America, are 

Kcw firitain, comprehending Labrador, 1 •»!.•-#► -vv-^-- 

New-Korth Wales, & New-South Wales, $ ^^ 

Upper Canada, Tork» 

Lower Canada, ^ebec 

Kew-Brunawick, Frederickstowii. 

Kova«Scotia, SaUJax. 

1-, . *T«- ^ Nev>foundlandt CapeBretotu PHa^ceMdward**, 

ISLANSS. ^ and the ^ermttx/a*. 

Rivers. The St. Lawrence is much the largest river 
in all British America. It meets the tide 400 miles from 
the sea, and is 90 miles wide at its mouth. After passing 
Ontario, this river loses its name. Between lake Ontario 
and lake Erie, it is called Niagara river ; between lake 
Erie and lake Huron, it is called Detroit river ; between 
lake Huron and lake Superior, it is called St.Mary^s river. 

The other principal rivers are Churchill^ JSTelson^ Severn^ 
Albany and Moote rivers in New-Britain ; the Utofwas^ 
Sorely St Francisy and Chaudere in Lower Canada ; and 
St. JohnU in ,New- Brunswick. 

Bay8. The principal bays are the Bay of Fnndy, re- 
markable for its tides, which sometimes rise to the astoO" 
iehJng height of 60 feet, and flow so fast as to overtake 
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iraall animafe feeding od the shore; Chebaeto Baji 
Chaleor and Placentia bajs. 

Strait. The most noted Strait is that of BW/irle, lead« 
ing into the gulf of St. Lawrence. At the mootb of thm 
Strait is an island of the same name. 

Cap£S. ScLble, Raccj and Charles, are the principal 
capes. 

These immense possessions are valnable to Oreat Brit« 
lan chiefly for their fisheries, lumber, aod the fur trade 
carried on with Indians. 



SPANISH POSSESSIONS IN NORTH AMERICA. 

Since the cession of Louisiana and of Florida to the 
United States, Mexico^ or JSTew Spain^ is all that remaina 
of the Spanish Possessions in North America* 

MEXICO, OR NEW SPAIN. 

Mexico, or New Spain, is divided into Califemia) New 
llexico, and Old Mexico, or New Spain. 

Bravo is the largest river ; Honduras and Campeaeky 
are the most distinguished bays ; ffiearagua is the laig« 
est lake, ^ 

The principal towns are Mexico^ Vera Cruz^ Acapulcoj 
and Santa Ft, 

Mexico is chiefly celebrated for its immensely rick 
gold and silver mines. 



WEST INDIES. 

At the entrance of the gulf of Mexico, and partly be* 
tween North and Sooth America, is a great number of 
islands, which taken together have been called the Wut 
Indies, 

The most considerable of these, are Cu6a, Jamaica, His* 
paniola, or Su Domingo, and Porto Rico, These are soma- 
times called the Greater Antilles. 

North of Cuba and St. Domingo are the Bahama^ or 
Lucaya islands, the principal of which is Providence island. 

East of Porto Rico are the Virgin Islands, of which St. 
Thomas and St. Croix are the most considerable. 

The Carribtt islands extend from the Virgin Islands 
in the north, to the island Trinidad in the south. The 
principal of these are Jint^wi, Gatidaloupe, Dominica, Mar* 
tinico, Su Lucia, Barbadots,Qranada, Totego, and Trinidad. 
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Thoae klaodii by the EnfrHsh are Mtaatiines called Ibe 
Leeward and the Wjndwarii. The Leeward isiandv 
comprehead all those iedaods exteodiDg from Porto Rico 
to Dominica; the Windward iskiDdB leomprise Afartinico^ 
and all the southern part of the range. 
' 0( these islaadt Cuba^ PortoRieo^ and the eastern part of 
St Domingo belong to Spain ; the western part of 5l. Do^ 
mingo to ti^e blacks, who have esiablished an independent 
empire, and given the isbmd the name of Hayti ; St. Bar* 
tholomew belongs to Sweden ; St. Thomas, St. John, and 
^ Santa Cruz to the Danes ; Saba, St. Eustatias, Cinacoa, 
* Boenaire, and Arnba to the Dutch ; Gaudahupe and Mur* 
Hnieo to the French ; Jamaica^ the Bahamasya.ud in gen- 
eral all the other islands, to the English. 

The chtef towns are Kingston on the island of Jamaica^ 
a place of great trade and opulence ; Hceaanna on the 
island of Cuba, a strongly fortified place,, as also a place 
of mtich commerce : Port-au-Prince on the island of St» 
Demingo. 

From these islands are prodaced sugar, molasses, rom, 
cotton, indigo, spices, cocoa, and coffee. 



SOUTH AMERICA. 

South America is a vast peninsula connected to North 
America hj the Isthmus of Darien, It is 4600 miles in 
length, and more than 3000 milea in breadth in its wid- 
est part 

^ MoviiTAUfS. The chief mountams are the Andes^ or 
Cordilleras, one of the highest as well as the most ex* 
tensive ridge of mountains^a the face of the globe. Chim" 
horazo^ the most elevated summit in this range, has been 
estimated at 20,280 feet, (about 4 miles) above the level 
of the sea, being 4,876 jfeet, (nearly 1 mile) higher than 
Mount Blanc, on the Eastern Continent. This is an ele- 
Tation above many of the clouds, which actually sail be- 
neath its top. 

HiVERS. The Amazon^ or Maranon^ as it is sometimes 
called, is the largest river, not only in South America, 
but itt the whole world. The other most considerable 
rivers are the Rio de la Flata^ Oronoco^ Paraguat^^ and St^ 
francisco. 
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SfiiAS, tiAKEs;, ud Bats. Sotith America has on the north, 
the OcerMean sea, calied, in Sooth America, the North 
Sea, a branch of vhich extending np into the land near 
the isthmus, is caDed the Chilf of Darie%. Titieaea^ Pat" 
tma, and Maraeccibo^ are the principal lakes. All Saintt^ 
Guayaquil^ and Fontinio, are the most considerable baya* 

€ArE8. Cape St Roqwj and Cape fTom, are the most 
noted capes. 

The Strait 0/ Magellan is the only considerable Strait. 

IsLAims. The principal islands are the Falkland hlu^ 
Terra del Faego^ Chiloe^ and Juan Fernandez. 

Dnrisioiis. The divisions of South America are TSTetr 
Granada, Venezneta, Pern, Chili, Buenos Ayres, Brazil, 
Gaiana, Amazonia, and Patagonia. 

New Granada and Peru ane Spanish prorinces. Vene- 
znela, Buenos Ayres and Chili, fbrmerly provinces of 
Spain, hare lately declared themseWes independent: Bra* 
zil is now a kingdom, huTing become the residence of the 
royal family of Portagal. 

Guiana belongs to the English and French ; Amazonifi 
and Patagonia are Uncooquered Countries, in possession 
of the independent Indian Nations. . 

Towns. The chief tiowns are Santa Fe^ Quito, CanhO' 
gma^ Panama, and Porto Belto in New Granada : — Carac* 
ca$y Cumantty Maracaibo^ and Valencia in Venezuela ;^- 
Litna^ Araquipa^ Truritb^ Guatnanga^ and Cusco in Peru ; 
— St. Jago^ Voncmtion^ and ITalparaiso in Chili ; — Buenae 
Ayres^ Monte Viaeo^ Assumptions Cordova^ Potosi^ and 
Mendoza in Buenos Ayres ; — and Paramaribo and Cayenne 
in Guiana. 

PaoDtrcnoNS. South America is chiefly celebrated for 
its gold, silver, and diamond mines, which have been im- 
mensely productive to Spain and Portugal. The choic- 
est gams and drugs are likewise found in various parts of 
this extensive continent. 



EUROPE. 

Europe is the smallest of the grand divisions or quar- 
ters of the woHd, but is inhabited by the most active and 
intelligent race of pepple. < 
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MouHTAms. The principal moanUins are the Hafni' 
feli between Norway an.d Sweden ; the Uraliiin between 
Europe < and Asia ; the Carpathian between Poland ^nd 
Hungary ; the Alps which surround the north of Italy ; 
the Pyrenees between France and Spain ; and the Aptnr 
ninez in Italy. The Volcanic or Burning Mountains are 
Vesuvius near Naples^ Etna in Sicily, and Heola \ti Iceland. 

Rivers. The largest rivers are the Volga^ the Dan' 
vbty the Don, the Dnieper^ and the Rhine. 

The less considerable rivers are the Dniester, DminOf 
jDuno, Memtl or JVtemen, Vistula^ Oder^ Elbe^ Weser^ 
Maese^ Seine^ Loire^ Garonne^ Douroy Tagus^ Croudiana^ 
Gaudalquiver^ Ebro^Rhone^ Po^ Tiber^ Save^ Drave^ Pruth, 
Bog^ Bugj Innj Thames, and the Shannon. 

Lakes. The most noted lakes are Ladoga^ OnegOj It' 
men^ Constance, and Geneva. 

Seas. The principal seas are the Mediterranean^ the 
eastern part of which is called the Levant, the Archipelago^ 
the sea of Marmora^ the Blaek sea, the sea of Azof ^ the 
Skager RocIl, the Baltic^ the While sea, the North sea or 
German Ocean, and the Irish sea. 

Gulfs, &c. The most considerable gulfs are Bothnia^ 
Finland, the Gulf of Venice, and the Bay of Biscay^ 

STRArrs, &c. The principal straits are the Cattegai, 
the sound of Elseneur between Sweden and the island of 
Zealand, the Great Belt between the islands Zealand and 
Funen, the Little Belt (between Funen and the peninsula 
of Jutland, the Strait of Dover, British Channel, Bristol 
Channel, St. George'^s Channel, and the Straits of Gibralter^ 
Bonifacio, Messina, Dardanelles^ Constantinople, and Caffd. 

Capes. The most noted capes are M'orth Cape, the 
Aozc, Land^s End, La Hogue, Ortegal, Finisterre, the Rock 
of Lisbon, St. Vincent, Palos, and Matapan. 

Peninsulas. The chief peninsulas are Spain, Italy, 
Morea, Crimea, and Jutland. Sweden and Norway like- 
' wise constitute one vast peninsula, united to Russia by a 
broad neck of land. This vast peninsular tract, together 
with the peninsula of Jutland, was by the ancients called 
Scandinavia. 

Isthmuses. The Isthmus of Corinth, which unites the 
Morea to Greece, and that of Precop, which joins Crimea 
to the main land. 

Islands. The most noted islands are Great Britain, 
Ireland, Iceland, the Feroe, Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides, 
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hUof Wight^ Cktemsey^ tbe Ushant Isksy BelliiUj the isles 
of ^ and Oleron. 

lo the Bftitie ifea are Zealand^ on which Copenhagen is 
sitaated, Fonen directly west of Zealand, Rugen^ Oetandj 
OffMand^ Oeseif Dago^ and Aland, 

In the Mediterranean are Ivica^ Majorca^ Minorca^ Cor^ 
tka, Sardinia,, Siei^^ lApori UUt^ and MaUa ; in that 
part of the Mediterranean sometimes called the Ionian* 
sea, Corfn^ Ctphalonia^ &c. which form what is called the 
repubhc of the Seven Islands ; Candia^ J^egropont in th« 
Archipels^, and Rhodes and Cyprus in the Levant. 

Europe compreheods the British Dominions^ Lapland^ 
Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, Prussia, Holland^ 
EJanders, France, Germany, the Austrian Dotninionsy Swit^ 
zerlandi Spain, Portugal, Italy and TSirkey. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in- 
dndes Great Britain and Ireland, with the adjacent isles. 

Great Britain is divided into England, Wales, and Scot- 
land. 

ENGLAND is divided into 4$ counties or shires. 

MotTNTAiNS. The mbnntains in England are compara* 
lively small ; the most noted are the Peek in Derbyshire, 
and the Cheviot IJills, between England and Scotland. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Thames^ Severn^ 
ISvahher, Ouse^'A-ion, Trent, Dee, Mersey, and tbe Tyne. 

Capes. The principal capes are Land^s End, Lizard, 
Start, Portland, and St. Edmands'^ Points ; Spurn, Beachy, 
and St, David'^s Heads, 

Islands. Tbe most considerable islands are, Isle of 
Wight, Isle of Man, Anglesea, the Scilly Isles, Guernsey, 
Jersey, Alderney, and Stark : the foar last are near the 
coast of France. 

Towns. London is the capital. The other great com- 
mercial sea-ports, are Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, Newcastle, 
and Yarmouth. 

The principal towns famous for their respective mann- 
factores, are Birmingham and Sheffield for cutlery and 
hard ware ; Manchester for cotton goods ; Leeds and 
Wakefield, for woollen cloth ; Kidderminster for carpets i 
Coventry for f ibbons ; and Gloucester for pins. 
K 
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Bath 18 celebrated for its mineral waters ; JSTiwcastley 
. for coals ; Oxford and Cambridge for their universitiea. 
Portsmouth and Plymouth are the principal stations for the 
royal navy, 

WALES is divided into 12 counties. Snowdon and 
Plinlitnmon are the most considerable nnonntains. Wye 
is the chief river. The principal town is Wrexham^ fa- 
mous for flannels. 

SCOTLAND is divided into 33 counties. 

Mountains. The principal chains of monntams are the- 
Grampian & Pentlaod Hills. BenJSTeves^ the highest moaa- 
tain on the island, is 4,350 feet above the level of the sea. 

Rivers. The chief rivers are the Forth^ the Tay^ the 
Clyde^ the Tweedy the Dee, the Don^ and the Spey. 

Lakes. The Ukes in this country, denominated lochs, 
are very numerous. The most noted are Loch Lomood 
and Loch Tay. 

Islands. The islands are the Hebrides^ or Western 
Isles^ the Orkney^ and the Shetland isles. 

Towns. The most consideYkble towns SLte 'Edinburgh^ 
Glasgow^ and Merdeen^ famous for their universities ; aad 
Glasgow no less so for its extensive commerce. 

IRELAND is divided into four provinces ; Leinster^ 
Ulster^ Munster^ and Connaught. These are subdivided 
into 32 counties. 

Rivers. The only considerable river is the Shannon^ 
9 miles wide at its mouth. The Blackwater is the next 
largest river. The Liffy has acquired some note frooi 
the capital bping situated on its banks. ' 

Lakes and bogs are very numerous. 

Towns. The chief towns are Dublin^ the capital, 
Cork^ Limerick^ Waterford^ and Londonderry, 

LAPLAND. 

Lapland is divided into Danish, of North Lapland; 
Swedish, or South Laplaind ; Russian, or East Lapland. 
Swedish Lapland is by far the most^ valuable. The di- 
jnens'oos of each of these parts are uncertain. A great 
part of this country is under the government of Sweden. 

In some parts of Lapland, in the winter, the sun does 
not rise for several weeks together. The, cold is then 
excessive, and it is not ancommon that the lips of persons 
are frozen to the cup in attempting to drink. At this 
season the moon shines ^ without Intermission^ and the 
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tif iligfat^ for two or three hours in the middle of the day^ 
i» sofficient to enable persons to read without a candle. 
In the snmjner, on the contrary, the son does not set for 
as long a time. ^The heat then becomes intense. 
. The chief wealth of the Laplanders consists in their 
Rein Deer. Their employments are hunting and fishing. 
Agriculture is hardly known in this inhospitable region. 

NORWAY. 

Norway is subject to Sweden^ and is governed by a 
viceroy, appointed by the king. 

It is divided into four general governments, viz. Ward- 
hoys, Dronthiem, Bergen, and Aggerhuys ; the govern- 
ment of A^erhnys is comprehended in. Danish Lapland; 
^ Mountains. Norway is reckoned one of the niost 
mountainous countries in ^he world. The principal 
are the Dofrafeld^ between Norway and Sweden. 

Cafes. . The Capes are North Cape^ and the Naze, 

Islands. The most considerable islands are the 
Loffoden. 

Towns.' Bergen is the capital ; Christiana and Dron^ 
iheim are also considerable towns. 

The chief wealth of Norway consists in its immense 
forests of timber, and in its silver, (popper, and iron mines. 

The inhabitants subsist chiefly by hunting and fishing. 

Off the coast of Norway is the famous vortex of the 
sea<, called the Maelstrom. It is heard at a great distance, 
and forms a whirlpool of vast depth and extent, and so vi- 
olent, that if a ship come near it, it is drawn in and shat- 
tered to pieces. 

DENMARK. 

Denmark Proper is a very small kingdom. It com- 
prehends the peninsula of Jutland, the southern pairt 
of which is called Sleswick ; the dutchy -of Holstein, 
bounded south by the river Elbe ; and the islands at the 
entrance of the Baltic, the principal of which are Zealand 
and Funen. 

River and Canal. The Eyder is the only river of 
any note. It is the boundary between Sleswick and Hol- 
stein. The canal ofKeil op^ns a communication through 
this river «icro8S the peninsula, from the German ocean 
into the Baltic, suffiicient to admit vessels of 120 tons. 
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Straits. There are three noted straits ; 1. The SomiD, 
between Sweden and the island of Zealand, throngh which 
Tessels usuallj pass, going inta er from the Baltic ; 
3. The Great Belt, between .the islands Zealand ahdFti- 
nen ; 3. The Little Belt, between Fnoen and the pen- 
insula of J utland. 

Chief Towns. Copenhagen^ the capital, situated op 
the island of Zealand, is esteemed ^he best built city in 
the north of Enrope : Elseneirr, on the same island, where 
all foreign ships, passing through the 8ound| paj toll ; 
Altona on the ri?er Elbe. 

Islands. The principal islands belonging to Denmark, 
are Iceland and the Feroe isles. Iceland abounds with 
subterranean fires. MouiU Heela is a celebrated Tolcaoo 
upon this island ; it is about one mile high. 

•Denmark is a flat country, generally ^rtiie, producing 
grain, horses and cattle. 

SWEDEN. 

Sweden is divided into Sweden Proper, Gothland, Fill- 
land, and Swedish Lapland. Finland was ceded to Russia 
by treaty at the late peace. % 

Seas. The Swedish seas are the Baltic^ and the Gulfs 
of Bothnia and Finland^ which are arms of the Baltic ; the 
Cattegat^ and the Sound, a strait of four miles over, which 
separates Sweden from Denmark. 

In the Baltic sea there are no tides, and a current is 
always running into the German ocean. 

liAKBS and Rivers. Sweden-is celebrated for the num- 
ber and extent of its lakes ; the largest is the Wener^ 100 
miles in length. Its rivers are also numerous, but not 
navigable. One of the most considerable is the Gotha, 
through which the Wener lake has its outlet at Gotten- 
burg^ into the Caitegat, 

Islands. The Swedish islands are Gothland^ Oeland^ 
Aland^ and Rugen^ with innumerable others, some thou- 
sands of which are reckoned to be inhabited, and the rest 
are desert rocks. 

Towns. The chief towns are Stockholm^ the capital, 
situated on seven rocky islands, united by wooden bridges j 
Upsal famous for its university ; Gottenburg^ CarlscrofUtf 
Calmar^ Tornea^ and Mo. 

The chief wealth of Sweden arises from its mines of 
silver, copper, lead and iron. Its forests of pine and fir 
are also very valuable. 
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RUSSIA. 

The Russian Empire is the lai^est in extent in the 
world, comprehending all the north-east of Europe, all 
the north of Asia, and part of the North West Coast of 
America. 

It is dJFided into fifty y ice- rojal ties, or gOTemments, 
of which thirty eight are in Europe. 

Mountains. The Uraliari* are the most noted moun- 
tains. Russia, in general^ is a level country f from Pe- 
imhurg to Pekin in China, there is scarcely a hill. The 
same may he said of the road from Petersburg to the north 
ofFrance. 

Rivers. The most considerable rivers are the Volga^ 
orWolga, Don^ Dnieper^ Dniester'^ Dwina^ Duna^ Bog^ 
(hega^ Mezen^ and Petckora. 

Lakes. The principal lakes are Ladoga^ Onega, and 
Ihnen: 

Gulfs. The gulfs are those of Finland and Riga. 

Seas. The White Sea, and the Sea of Azof. 

Islands. The principal ' islands are Otael^ Dago^ and 
Cronstadt. 

Towns, The principal towns are Petersburg^ the cap- ' 
ital ; Moscow^ Ri-ga, Revely Wyburg^ Archangel^ Cherson^ 
and Tula. 

Rassia is celebrated for its timber and flax trade, its 
iroQ and copper mines in the Uralian mountains, its fish- 
eries and its furs. It has an. extensive inland navigation ; 
goods may be conveyed by water from Petersburg 10 
China, with an interruption of only 60 miles. 

POLAND, 

Now principally belongs to Rossia, and enjoys her own 
laws. Its chief towns are Warsaw and Cracow. The 
principal river, the Vistula. Poland is remarkable for 
its mines of rock salt. 

PRUSSIA. 

The Prnssian dominions consist of two territdries, en- 
tirely distinct, the one lying in the east, an^d the other in 
tbe west of Germany, separated from each other by the 
^io?dom of Hanover, through which the king of Prussia 
^8 eotitl^d by treaty to maintain t^o military roads. 
E 3 
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The eastern division is by far the largest It extends 
AovLi 500 miles on the Baltic, and comprehends Prassia 
Proper, Pomerania, Silesia, and the March of Branden- 
burg. 

Prassia Proper lies alongr the Fistula ; Potnerania ex- 
tends from a little beyond Dantzic^ to the Oder : Silesia 
is the most southern part, next to Austria ; Brandenburg 
extends in the direction of Berlin to the Elbe, 

The Western division lies on both sides of the Rbioe, 
and is about 200 miles in length, and 80 or 90 in breadth. 

Rivers. The chief rivers are the Elhe^ the Oder^ the 
Fistula^ the Pregel, and the MemeL 

Lakes. There are many small lakes in Prosisia. 
Frisch Ha£f, at the mouth of the Vistula^ and Churish 
Haff, at the mouth of the Memel^ are inland sheets ofwa- 
l«r, about 70 miles in length, full of dangerous shoala, 
and subject to frequent storm/s. They are separated 
from the Baltic by narrow slips of land^ said to have been 
thrown up by tempests and the waves of the sea. 

Cities. The chief cities, in. the eastern division, are 
B$rlin^ the capital, Konigshurg^ Breslaw^ Elbing, Stetting^ 
Potsdam, Brandenburg^ and Vantzic ;'in the western di- 
vision, Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, and Coblentz. 

Prufisia produces a great pknty of grain, and abouodf 
with flocks and herds. 



THE NETHERLANDS, or HOLLAND. 

The Netherlands, (formerly called Holland, and more 
latterly, Batavia} contained seven provinces ; viz. Groa- 
ingen, Friesland, Overyssel, Guelderland, Utrecht, Hol- 
land and Zealand. 

Rivers. The Rktne^ the Maese^ and the Scheldt. 

The ZuiDER Zee is a large bay, about 13Q miles in 
length, full of shoals, at the head of which Amsterdam is 
situated. 

The Texel is an island at the mouth of the Zuider 
Zee ; it has a good harbour, and a town of the same 
name. There are numerous other islands. The prov- 
ince of 2Seala|wi consists wholly of a number of islands; 
one of the. iibost considerable of which is Walcheren, at 
the 9)outh of the Scheldt 

Towns. The chief towns are •^^^cfiltfm, the capital 
curiously built on woodea piles i R^tt^rdam, Ha«pl«»' 



Lejdeo, (Jtr^cbt, and the Hague, Middiebnrg tiid 
Flufibing are also considerable towoa on the island Walch*- 
eren. 

This coantry is mostly a marsh or bog^'and has beea 
gained principally from the ocean, by means of dykes or 
d^ns, which have been raised, and are still supported at 
an incredible expense. 

The inhabitants are called Dutch. Canals are jnumer- 
oqs, and serve the same parposes as roads in other coiw- 
trieSa 

FLANDERS, or 

FUSirCK AlffD LATK AVSTMAlf HBTBEIULAHM. 

Flanders consisted of Ten Provinces to the south of 
Holland; viz. 

Flsndersy Limburg, Csmbray, 

Brabant, liuxemburg^ and 

Antwerpj Kamur, Artois. 

Mechlin, Hainault, 

RrvEBS. The principal rivers are the Jfoers,* Scheldt) 
and the Sambre. 

.Towns. The chief towns are Antwerp, once the em* 
porium of Europe ; Brw$eU^ where the best camblets are 
made, and the finest kinds qf lace ; Ostend, a sea-port 
town ; Lisle, a rich manufacturing town ; and Ghent, 
divided by canals into 26 islands, over which are 300 
bridges. 

Flanders is a low flat country, with scarcely a single 
hill. The soads are generally a broad causeway, and 
mn several miles in a straight line till they terminate in 
a view orsome noble building. 

The inhabitants are called FLEMmos. By them the 
English were taught the art of weaving. Their manufac- 
tures aF0l>eautiful linens and laces, in which they are un^ 
ri|iaUed,i paj^ticularly in their cambrics from Cambray. 



FRANCE. 

I^anee is advantageously eatuated almost in tibe centre 
of Europe. . 

U'wa|9 formerly divided into ]^ovince»; but since the 
reitdiiliQitii hasi hee» diivided into departments. 
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M09HTAIN8. The chief mountains are the Cerennea, 
the Pyrtnet^ between France and Spain ; and, Mount Ju- 
ra between France and Switzerland. 

Rivers. The most considerable rivers are the IZAone, 
Oaronney Loir%^ Seine^ and the Somme. 

I&UMVA. The chief islands are Corsica^ U$hant^ Bellisle^ 
Re^ Oleron^ and the isles of Hyeres in the Mediterranean. 

Cities. The piincipal cities are Paris^ the capital, 
Lyons^ Marseilles, Bourdeaux^ Roekfort^ RoeheUe^ Bayonne^ 
Touloute^ Rouen^ and Mantes, 

Toulon and Brest are the chief stations of the French 
»avy. 

France produces grain, wine and oil, besides a variety 
of delicious fruits and vegetables in-great abundance. 

GERMANY. 

Germany ; contains a great number of independent 
States, which are politically united. 

Rivers. The number of rivers in Germany is more 
than five hundred, sixty of which are navig-able to ^a 
great length. The largest are the Danube^ Hhine^ EWe^ 
Oder J Weser, and the Ma^n. 

Chief Towns. , The chief towns are Dresden the 
capital of the kingdom of Saxony. Hanover^ the 
capital of the kingdom of Hanover ; Munichy the 
capital of the kingdom of Bavaria ; and Stutgard^ the 
capital of the kingdom of Wertembui^ ; Hamburgh 
one of the first commercial cities in Europe ; Letp^ • 
sic and Frankfort^ celebrated for their fairs. Vienna 
was formerly considered the capital of the whole GernKan 
empire ; but the Germanic body having been dissoli^ed, 
this city is now considered the capital of the Austrian 
Dominions. Berlin^ although in Germany ,- is in the do- 
minions lof the king of Prussia, and the capital of his 
kingdom. 

Germany produces all the various kinds of grain in 
great abundance. 

AUSTRIAN DOMINIONS. 

Austria comprehends, besides its own States, Bohemia^ 
Hungary^ part of Poland, at^l 8ome part of Italy. 

Mountains. The Carpathian mountains, and the 
Rhetian or Tyrolese Alps, constitute the chief mountaiiui. • 
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Rivers. The principal rirers are the Danube^ the 
7%eif, the Save^ the Drave, and the /nn. 

Chief , Towns. "The chief towns are Ftenna, the cap- 
ital, Prague^ Buda^ Presburg^ and Triate* 

SWITZERLAND. 

Swit2;ei4aiid k a small romafttic conntry, U^'mg upon 
ihe Alp», and is ihe highest spot of ground io Europe. 

It is diyided into twenty two cantons. 

MouNTMirs. Switzerland is the meet moantaitons 
country on the glohe. The Alps separate it from Italy, 
and the Jura mountains divide it from France. St Goth- 
ard is the highest mountain. 

RiVEHs. The Rhine, the Rhone^ the Inn.^ and the Aar, 
all have their source^ in Switzerland. The Aar is a 
branch of the Rhine. 

Lakes. Lakes are numerous. The most considerable 
are those of Constance and Geneva, lying on the bordeiB 
of the country ; Zurich and Lucem in the interior. 

Chief Towns. Basil, Berne, Zurich and Lauzanne 
The inbabJtants are called Swiss. 

SPAIN. 

Spain is divided into fourteen provinces ; vis. Galicia, 
Austria, and Biscay on the north ; Navarre, Arragon, ani 
Catalonia near the Pyrenees ; Valencia and Murcia on 
the east; Leon and Estremadura on the west; Old Cm- 
tile and New Castile in the middle; and Granada and 
Andalusia, od the south. 

MovNTAiHs. The most remarkable monn'tains are the 
Pyrenutj the Cantabrian mountains, Moatserrat, and the 
celebrated promontory of Oihralier^ 

Rivers. -The principal rivers are the Ebro, GaudaU 
quhery Gaitdiana, Tagus^ Douro, and the Minho. 

Capes. The chief capes are Otugal^ and Finkterre. 

Isui^NDS. The islands are Mc^orca^ Minorca, and Ivietu 

Towns. The principal towns are Madrid^ the capital, 
Cadiz, Barcelona, Valencia, S&viUe, Malaga, Saragossa, 
Ferrol and Bilboa, 

The staple commodities are wine, olive oil, fruits, such 
as oranges, lemoas, raisins, &c. and merino wool 
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PORTUGAL. 

Portugal is divided into 6 provinces. 

Rivers. Douro, Tagusj and Gaudiana, These all 
have their sources in Spain. 

Capes. St Fincent^ and the Rock of Lisbon. 

Towns. The principal towns are Lisbon^ the capital ; 
OporU^ famous for its strong wines, called Port ; and St, 
Ubti^ noted for the production of salt, known hy the 
name of Lisbon salt. 

The inhabitants are called Portuguese. The produc- 
tions are much the same as those of Spain. 

ITALY. 

Italy contains a number of independent kingdoms and 
States. All that part which lies east and north of the 
river Po^ is subject to Austria. In the north west of Ita- 
ly is the kingdom of Sardinia, of which Turin is the cap- 
iUL In the centre, are the States of the Churc)^, or the 
territory belonging to the Pope, of which Rome is the 
capital. In the south, is the kingdom of the two Sicilies, 
of which ^Taples is the capital. 

Mountains. The most remarkable mountains are the 
'^jpf^ on the north and north-west ; the Apmriines^ a cbaia 
ofidountains, which run almost the whole extent of Ita- 
ly ; and Mount Vesuvius, a celebrated volcanic mountain. 

Rivers. Tb« principal rivers are the Po, the Tiber^ 
the Arno, which passes by Fiorenccj the Adige, and the 
Rubicon. 

Gulfs. The Adriatic Sea, or Gitif of Venice; the 
Gulf of Genoa, sonth of the city ; and the Gulf of Taran- 
lo, under the foot of Italy ; Italy being shaped much ift 
^the form of a boot. 

Straits. The Strait of Mesnna^ and the Strait of Bo- 
nifacio, 

Cities. The principal cities are JRome, once the mis- 
tress of the world; Napietj Florence^ Leghomj Genoa^ 
Venice^ MUan^ and Parma. 

Islands. Sicily h the largest of the Italian islands; It 
constitutes a part of the kingdom of the two Sicilies. 
Mount Mtna is upon this island, the most tremendous vol- 
cano in the world. The chief towns are Falerrno^Mes* 
sina and Syracuse^ « 
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Sardinia is part o^a kingdom of the same name ; the 
chief town is Ca^liari, ' 

Cornea is subject to France ; its chief town is Bauia, 

Malta is snbject to the British ; it is celebrated for the 
strength of its fbrtifications. / 

EWa has lately become celebrated for having been the 
residence of Bonaparte while in his first exile. 

The Lipari hlands^ the chief of which is Lipari. The 
volcano Stromboio forma one of these islands. 

Italy produces the comforts and the loxnries of life in 
great abundance. The Italian cheeses, particularly Par- 
mesan, and their silks, are the most important articles of 
exportation. 

TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

Turkey in Europe comprehends ancient Oreece, and 
ether countries formerly the finest in the world ; but ow- 
ing to the despotism and wretched policy of the Turkfl[, 
now the most desolate and miserable. 

The northern provinces are, 

Moldavia, Walachia, Bosnia, 

Bessarabia, Servia, Dalmatia. 

Those in the middle, are, 

Bulgaria, Macedonia, Epirus, 

Romania, Albania. 

The southern part, called Greece, contains 
Thessaly, ' Achaia, and the Morea. 

Mountains. The principal mountains are the Harmu^ 
or Balken mountains, Athos, Olympus, Pinda$ and Par* 
nassas. 

Mount Athos has a number of monasteries and church- 
es on its towering ascent, and is inhabited by thousands 
of monks and hermits, who cultivate the olive and vine- 
yards, lead an austere life, and live to a great age. 

Rivers. The Danube^ called the Ister by the ancients, 
is by far the most considerable river. The other rivers 
are the Pruth^ the Drave^ the Save^ between' Austria and 
Turkey, and the Dniester^ between Turkey and Russia. 

Seas and Gulfs. The Black Sea^ formerly called the 
Eoxine ; the Sea of Marmora or Propontis ; the Archi- 
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pdago or JBgeaa sw; tfce galft of SA>nicbi, EBgia, «^^ 

Stjuits. Tbe Dardanelles^ anctomtly called the Helles* 
pont, Uetweeft the sea or Marmora and the Arcl^>elago ; 
the Strait of Constantinople^ or Thraciaa Bosphorus^ be^ 
tween the gea of Marmora and the Biaek Sea; 

The isthmus of Corinth is formed bj the golfs of Le- 
pMito oothe west, and Engia on the east ; it is 25 mil^a 
m length, and 14 in breadth. It was here the aAeient 
Igthmiaa games were celebrated. 

IsLAMDe. The islands are very numerous ; the prtnei* 
pid are Candia^ J\fegropont and Rhodei. There are ako- 
Zante, Cephalonia^ Corfu^ and others lying west of Tai> 
key formmg the republic of the Seven Islands. 

Towns. The chief towns arc Constantinople^ the cap-* 
ital, Mrianople^ Salonichiy BuQkareety and Be^rade. 
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ASIA. 

Asia ifl the second of the quarters of the globe io ex- 
tent, bat the first in wealth and popnlation. 

MomrrAiNs. The Himalaya mountains, said to be 
97,677 feet high, and the higheit elevation in the known 
world; the Tauru$^ Caueoius^ GaiUs^ and the^ ^Ucm 
moonteins. 

RiTERs. The most celebrated rivers are the Tigrit^ 
Etqfhratei^ Jihon^ Sihon^ Indus^ Gofigef, BurrampooUr^ 
Irrawady^ Japanese^ YangUe Kiang^ Hoang Ho^ AmuTf 
Lmci^ Enisei^ and the Oh, 

Seas, Gulfs and Stiuits. The Red Sea^ or Ara- 
bian Gnlf; the Strait of Babtknandel^ the Gulf of Persia ; 
the Caspian Sea^ and the Aral; the 4Sea^«^ra^,andthe 
Bay of Bengal ; the SimiU of Malacca and Sunda ; the 
Qtdfoof Siam and Tonqain ; the ChvMMt Sta; the YtlUm 
Sea ; the Sta ofJapan, and the sea of Oehotik. 

Pexinsvlas. The chief peninsulas are Hindoetan^ 
Malacca^ Corea «and Kamschatka. 

Capes. East Cape, cape Lopatka, and cape Comorin, 
- The Isthmus of jSkc^t joins Asia to Africa. 

IsLAKDS. In the^Archipelago, near the Asiatic shore, 
are Mytilene, Scio, Samos, Rhodes and Candia, already 
noticed in the European description, and Cyprus ui the 
Levant Sea. -^ 

The Maldhe and Laccadioe islands, and Ceylon^ in the 
Indian Ocean. 

In the bay of Bengal are the Andaman and Aficohar isleSr 
To the eastward are Sumatra^ Javd^ Borneo, the Mobic^ 
COS or Spice Islands, Celebes, the Manillas or Philippin 
islands, Hainan, Formosa, Leoo Keoo isles, Japan isles, 
Jesso, Sagkalien, and the Kurile isles. 

Asia comprehends Turkey in Asia, Russia in Asia, 
Independent Tartary, Persia, Arabia, India, divided into 
Hindostan or the Peninsula within the Ganges, and the 
Birman empire, Malacca and other States, or the Peninsu- 
la beyond the Ganges, the Chinese empire, and the emi- 
pire of Japan. 

TURKEY IN ASIA. 
Turkey in Asia comprises the countries so well known 
in history by the names of Asia Minor, Armenia, Mesopo- 
tamia, Chaldea, and Syria. 
F 
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Asia Minor, or Lesser Asia, is now called Natolia. 
It lies between the Blac** Sea and the Mediterranean, and 
comprehends the Ancient ^^ydia, Pamphyiia, Ciiicia and 
other provinces, in which were the seven chnrches of 
Asia mentioned in Revelations. 

Syria is bounded north by Natolia, and extends along 
the shores of the Levant, ^r eastern extremity of the 
Meditenranean, to the isthmus of Suez. II compreheuds 
the ancient country of the Jews, now called Paleatiee, w 
the Holy Land. 

Mountains. ^The principal moantains are thft Taurw^ 
Caucasus, Ararat, Olympus, Ida, and Libanus, ^M which 
have long beon celebrated. 

Rivers. The principal river in Asiatic Turkey is the 
Euphrates ; next to this is the Tigris. 

The AsFHALTES, or Dead Sea, in Syria, is a lake 
about 50 miles in length, on the borders of the ancient 
Canaan, and is supposed to occupy the ancient site of Sod- 
om and Gomorrah. No fish can live in its waters. 

Islands. The principal islands are Cyprus, Mytilene, 
Scio, Samos, and Rhodes. 

Towns. The principal towns are Aleppo, Damascus, 
Smyrna, Bagdad, Prussa and Jerusalem. Balbec and Pal- 
mfra are famous for their ruins. 

Turkey is productive of the most delicious fruits, an4 
particularly of drugs, gunis, medicinal herbs, and odorif-* 
erous flowers. 

RUSSIA IN ASIA. 

Russia in Asia, formerly called Siberia, embraces an 
extent of country larger than all Europe. 

It is divided into two great governments, that ^( Tobolsk 
in the west, and Irkutsk in the east. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Oh, the Enisei, 
the Lena, and the Irtish, a larger river than the Oh before 
their junction. 

Lakes. The Caspian Sea is properly a vast lake. It 
receives a number of large rivers, but has no visible outlet. 
Baikal is the next most considerable lake. U is 350 miles 
in length, and abounds with seals and various kinds offish. 

Towns. Jistrachan is the principal city in Asiatic Rus- 
sia. Kiachta is the chief mart of commerce between Chi- 
na and Russia ; JSTertchinsk is famous for its silyer mines 
which are wrought by exiled criminals from the interior 
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of the empire. The other most coasiderable towns are 
Tobolsk^ Kolivan^ 0/nsky and Irkutsk. 

Produce. The produce of the north consists of furs 
and skins ; in the south there is abundance of fruits and 
wine. 

Islands. The Kurile Islands belong to Asiatic Russia, 
several of which are volcanic. 

INDEPENDENT TARTARY. ^ 

independent Tartary is celebrated as the seat of the 
most ancient Persian kingdom. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Jihon and the 

Lakes. The lake or sea o£ Aral is about 200 miles in 
length. Its waters are' salt like those of the Caspian. 
It is surrounded with sandy deserts. There are many 
saline lakes in the vicinity. 

Samarcand is the capital. Balk is also a distinguished 
city, and is the chief seat of commerce between Great 
Bacharia and Hindostan. 

PERSIA. 

The singnlar features of Persia are mountains and des- 
erts ; rivers and tteen are very uncommon. 

Cities. The chief cities are Ispahan^ the capital, Ski- 
ras and Gombroon^ near which is the island of Ormus, at 
the entrance into the Persian gulf. 

From Persia are brought silks, carpets, leather, and 
gold and silver lace. 

ARABIA. 

Arabia is divided into three parts ; Arabia Pclrea, or 
Stony ; Arabia Deserta, or Desert ; and Arabia Felix, 
or Happy. 

Stony Arabia is a small province north of the Red Sea, 
between Egypt and Syria. Arabia, the Desert, is the 
middle part of the country, tlie inhabited parts of which 
lie on the borders of the Red Sea. Arabia Happy com- 
prises the south-west part of the country. 

Mountains. Horeb and Sinai, mentioned in the Holy 
Scriptures, are the most noted mountains, situated be- 
tween the narrow branches of the northern extremity of 
the Red Sea. On these mountains are many chapels and 
cells, possessed by Monks. 
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Arabia is almost wholly destitute both of forests and of 
rivers. 

Towns. The chief towns are Mecca^ Medina^ Jedda^ 
Mocha^ Sana^ and Muscat. 

Arabian horses are mach esteemed. Camels and drom- 
edaries are the common beasts of harden. Arabia pro* 
duces many costly gums, a great rariety of fruit, and 
large quantities of the finest coffee. 

INDIA. 

India is that extensive tract of country situated between 
Persia and China. It was anciently divided into India 
within the Ganges^ now called Hindostan, and India ht" 
yond the Ganges^ comprehending the Birman empire, and 
the kingdoms of Siam, Laos, Tonquin, Cochin-China, 
Cambodia, and Malacca. 

HINDOSTAN. ^ 

Hindostan is divided into four sections ; i. Gangetic 
Hindostan, .comprehending the Countries on the Ganges { 
3. Sindetic Hiodostan, including the countries on the In* 
dus ; S. Centra! Hindostan, comprehending the middle 
provinces ; 4. So^ithern Hindostan, or Deccan, the 
western coast of which is called Malabar^ and the east- 
ern CoromandeL 

British India consists of certain immense territories on 
the banks of the Ganges, of which Calcutta is the capital ; 
of other territories on the coast of Coromandel, of which 
Madras is the capital ; extensive regions in the south, of 
which Seringapatam is the capital ^ Bombay and the island 
of Ceylon, 

Mountains. The chief mountains are the Gatits, 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Indrn^ Ganges^ 
and the Burrampooter. 

Bays, &c. Bay oj Bengal, and Gulf of Cambay. 

Cape Comorin is the most noted cape. 

Islands. The principal island is Ceylon. The Mal- 
dives and Laccadives on the west of Hindostan are nu- 
merous, but unimportant. 

Towns. Calcutta^ Madras, Delhi, Cashmere, Banares, 
Seringapatam, Surat, Bombay, and Goa. , 

The chief productions are rice, cotton, diamonds^ cali« 
coes, silk, indigo and saltpetre. 
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THE BIRMAN EMPIRE. 

The Birman empire is separated from Hiodostao by a 
?ery narrow range of mouataias, bat the disposition of the 
two people are extremely different. The Birmans are a 
lively, inquisitive race, irascible and impatient. 

The Irrawady is the most considerable river, from one 
to four or five miles wide. 

The forests in this empire are large and namerowi ; 
the teak tree is lord of them; it is much used in ship 
bailding^ and is thought superior to the European oak. 

Here are rich mines of gold, silver and precious stones. 
The rubies of Pegu are particularly celebrated. 

Towns. Ummerapoora is the capital. Ava, the former 
capital, and Pegu are now going to decay. 

The Birmans, like the Chinese, have no coin; but 
silver in bullion, and lead, are current among them. 

SiAM. The kingdom of Siam is situated in a large 
rale between two ridges of mountains. 

It is watered by the river Meinam^ which signifies the 
mother of waters. The trees on the banks of this river 
are finely illuminated with swarms of fire-fiies, which 
emit and conceal their light as uniformly as if it proceed- 
ed from a machine«of the most exact contrivance. 

Laos is a flat country. It furnishes the best benzoin, 
and the finest musk ; also gam-lac, gold, silver, rubies, 
and emeralds of a large size. * 

Cambodia is celebrated for the Camboge, or Gamboge 
gum. The cftpftal, of the same name, ia an inconsider* 
able city, of only one street, with a temple. 

Malacca is a large peninsula, containing several prov- 
inces. The inhabitants are called Malays or Malayans. 

These countries produce abundance of rice,' and abound 
in wild elephants, tigers, and monkies. 

CHINESE EMPIRE. 

The Chinese empire, the most ancient and populous in 
the world, consists of three principal divisions ; viz. China 
Proper, Chinese Tartary, an#the region of Tibet. 

Chiwa Prqper extends from the great wall in the north, 
to the sea of China in the south. The chief rivers are 
the Yangtse Kiang^ and the Hoang Ho, ' ^^ 

The imperial canal intersects China from tforth to 
south, and employed 30,000 men forty-three years for its 
construction. F % 
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Cities. The chief cities are Pekin^ Nankin^ and 
, Canton, China has rich miQed of all the precious metals. 
It produces abundance of grain, rice, fruit and cotton. 
Tea is the principal article of export, of which vast quanti^ 
ties are sent to England and America. Canton is tbe 
chief port for foreign trade. 

Chiivese Tartart is inhabited chiefly by the Eastern 
and Western Moguls. The chief river is Amur. Cashgar 
is one of the most considerable towns. The Island 
Saghalien belongs to Chinese Tartary. 

Tibet is an extremelj elevated country, but very little 
known. It is bounded and intersected by extensive chains 
of mountains^ of a prodigious height, aad covered with 
perpetual snow. Lassa is the chief towu. 

Seas. . The seas contiguous to the Chinese empire, 
are the Yellow Sea^ the Sea ofJapan^ and the sea ofOehotsk. 

Islands. The most considerable islands are Hainan 
and Formosa. The isles of Leoo Keoo constitute a civ- 
ilized kingdom tributary to China. The small island and 
town of Macoa belong to the Portuguese. 

EMPIRE OF JAPAN. 

The Empire of Japan, situated near the eastern eitrem- 
ity of Asia, consists of three principal islands, JViphon^ 
Kiusiu and Sikokf^ with a number of others of inconsider- 
able extent. * 

The principal mountain is that of Fusi, covered with 
snow throughout the year. There are s#^al volcanoes. 

Towns. Jeddo^ the residence of tbe Emperor, and 
Miaco, in Niphon ; JSTangasaki^ in Kiustu. 

The Japanese export copper in bars, laquered ware,&c« 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Australasia, so-called, comprehends New Holland, with 
all the islands that are or may be discovered within 20 
degrees to the west, and within 25 degrees to the east of it* 
They are, 

1. , J^ew Holland* 

2. JSTew Guinea, or Papua and the Papuan isles. 

3. Aew Britain^ Nexso- Ireland^ anil the Solomon bki. 

4. New Caledonia^ and the New Hebrides, 

5. New Zealand. 

6. Van Dieman^s Land. 

•See Map of the World. 
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POLYNESIA. 

Polynesia, so called^ comprehends those namerout 
collections of islands widely dispersed in the Pacific 
Oceans. TJiey are, 

I. The Pelew Islands. 

3. The Ladronit Islands, the principal of which are 
Gnan and Tinian. 

.3. The Caroline Islands, the largest of which are 
Hogolen and Yap. 

4. The Sandwich Islands discovered by Capt. Cook, 
at one of which, Owhyhee^ he lost his life. 

5. The Marquesas, which are very nameroas. 

6. The Society Islands abont 60 or 70 in number, the 
laigest of which is Otaheite. 

7. The Friendly Islands and the Fejee Islands. 

8. The' J^avigator's Islands, the principal of which is 
Maouna. 
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AFRICA. 

Africa is a large peninsnla connected with Asia by the 
Isthmus of Suez. In extent it is the third of the grand 
quarters of the globe, being less than Asia or America, 
and l^Tsev than Europe. Its most striking featore consists 
in fts ^™^^se desferts, devoted to perpetual solitude and 
desola?^'. ' 

Mountains.'" The chief monntaios are the Jitlas^ the 
Mountains of the Moon^ the mountains of Sierra Leona, 
«nd the Table Mountain of the Cape of Good Hope. 
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Rivers. The pruicip«l rivers wfe the NiU^ ^^g^r^ 
Senegal and Gambia. Africa has no ialaad seas, and bat 
one lake of any coniequence,— that of Moravi. 

Capes. The most noted capes are Bon^ Guardefuiy 
Canentei^ Good Hope^ Negro^ 3 PoiwU^ Ferd and Blawo. 

Gulfs and Bays. The golfs of Sidra and of Guinta; 
the bay of Lorenzo^ and Table Bay^ near the Gape of 
Good Hope. 

Africa may be considered in the following order, viz. 
Barbary, Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia, the Eastern Coast, the 
Cape Colony of Good Hope, the Western Coast, and Inte- 
rior Africa. * 

Barbary comprehends almost the whole of the northern 
boundary of Africa. 

Egypt is a narrow vale on both sidea of the Nile^ 
boanded by parallel ridges of monntains or hills, it is 
divided into Uppev and Lowev Egypt, which last compre- 
hends the Delta, famed for it! fertility. The chief cities 
are Cairo^ the capital, Alexandria^ RosettoL, and Damietta, 
Rain is a very uncommon phenomenon in Egypt 

Islands. The chief islands belonging to Africa, are 
Madagascar^ Bourbon, Isle of France, the Comoro hleSf 
St Helena^ Ascension, Annabon, St. Thomas, Fernando Po, 
Cape Ferd, Canary, Madeira^ and the Azores or Western 
Islands. 
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SUMMARY 
OF THE P0PULATl6!^ OP THE WORLD. 

Europe, as it is supposed, contains 

Asia, including Australasia and Polynesia,. ^ ' -L'. 

Africa, tt 

America^- ' ,35; 

The World, T^.OW.'OW 
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QUESTIONS 

TO BE AN8WBIUSD BT THE fUPIZ.. 



It will not be sufficient that the pupil for anee it able to answer 
these questions ; they ouf^Kt to be put to him by his Instructor. 
repeat&ify, from time to time, till the answers shall become at 
fjuniliar to him, |w the numbers of his Multiplication Table. 

qUESTIONS IK GE^OGRAPHY. 

K What 18 Geography ? 

2. What 18 a Contineot f 

3. What 18 an hland f 

4. What 18 a PeainsQla f 

5. What is ao Isthmus 9 

6. What is a Cape ? 

7. What is a Volcano ? 

8. What is Lava ? 

9. What are Minerai8 ? 

10. What is an Ocean f . 

11. What is a Sea? 

12. What is a Lake 7 

1 3. What is a Gulf or Bay ? 
U. What is a Strait T 

15. What is a Channel ? 

16. What is a Sound ? 

17. What is a Creek 7 

18. What is a Cataract ? 



19. What is a Map ? 

20. What is the Axis of the Earth ? 

21. What is the Equator, or Equinoctial Line 7 
23. What is a Hemisphere ? 

23. What is the Ecliptic ? 

24. What are the Tropics ? 

25. What are the Polar Cirtles 7 

26. What is a Meridian 7 

27. What is a Degree 7 

28. What is the Latitude of any place ? 

29. What is the Longitude of any place % 

30. What is the Horizon 7 

31. * What are the Cardinal Points ? 
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51. What ocean flows between Asia and America T 
58. Where ifl the sea* of Japan, and in what latitude ? 

53. How is the island Newfoimdland situated, and in 
what latitude i 

54. How are the islands Cuba, Jamaica, and St D^~ 
mingo situated with respect to each other? 

55. How are the Falkland islands situated ? 

56. How is the most southern extremity of Asia sita- 
ated with respect to the equator ? 

57. How are the Marquesas islands situated ? 

58. How is Spitsbergen situated, and in what latitude i 

59. In what zone is Africa chiefly situated 2 

60. In what zone is N. America chie% situated?-* 
South America? 

61. In what zone is Asia chiefly situated ? 

63. How are the Ladrone bles situated, and in what 
latitude ? 

63. What isle is that contiguous to the Isle of -France 9 

64. The tropic of Capricorn crosses one large island* 
and that of Cancer another ; what are the names of these 
islands ? 

65. What isles are those situated directly south of the 
Ladrone Isles ? 

66. Wh^re is new Caled(»iia, and in what latitude ? 

67. How are the Pelew islands situated with respect 
to the Caroline Isles ? 

68. In what Ocean are New Ireland, New Britain, and 
Solomon's Island ? — How are they situated with respect 
to each other ? 

69. How is Great Britain situated with respect to 
Europe ? 

70. Where is Bhe ring's Strait, and in what latitude ? 

71. Where and in what latitude is the islauc) Otabeite ? 
73. How i& Norfolk Island situated with respect to 

New Zealand ? 

73. Wbat sea is situated between Europe and Asia ? 

74. Where iare the Fox isles? 

75. How are theCalapagos Isles situated ? 

76. Where are the Bahama isles, and in what l^ttude ? 

QUfiSTIC^S cm Sm MAP OF KORTH AMEaiCl. 

I. How is North Anierica bounded? 
2. . Which i* the most northward, BafEif 6 or Hud- 
son's Bay, and what is the Jatitade of each? 
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3. How do these bajs commamcate with the ocean ? 

4. What great lakes or inland seas are there in 
North America ? 

5. Where are the straits of Bellisle ? 
€. Where is the Golf of California i 

7. What sea, bajs and golfs lie between North and 
Sonth America? 

8. How are the West India islands sitoated ? 

9.^ The principal golfs and bajs in North America, 
counted together, are seven in number, (all without the 
United States) what are their names ? 

10. Five of the large lakes discharge their waters in- 
to the Atlantic ; what are their names, and what is the 
name of the river by which they discharge their waters ? 

11. One of the large lakes discharges its waters into 
Hudson's Bay by two rivers ; what is the name of the 
lake, and what are the names of the rivers ? 

13. Two of the large lakes discharge their waters in- 
to the Arctic sea ; required the names of the lakes and of 
the river? " ; <,j] 

1 3. What river» empty into the gulf of Mexico ? 

14. How is the bay of Campeachy situated ? 

15. Into what country does the bay of Honduras pro- 
ject? 

16u What island is that which the tropic of Cancer 
just touches on the north ? 

17*. What is the latitude of the island Bermuda, and 
what isits distance from the coast of the United States? 

18. How are the gulfs of Mexico and Califohiia situ- 
ated with respect to each other, and what is the distance 
between them ? 

19. What rivers ei^pty into Hodson^a Bay"? 

20. Where is the river Columbia ? 

21. Is Nova Scotia an island or a peninsula, and what 
way is it from BostOD ? 

23. Hoiv is Q,uebec, the capital of Canada, situated, 
and what way is it from Boston ? 

23. Which is the greater distance, from Boston to 
Quebec, or from Boston to Halifax ? 

24. , How iis fort Chepawyan situated^ where the Brit* 
isb tra^^with the Indiaos for furs, aod in what lati^ 
tode ? ., V, - 

2$. iiow is New Brunswick bounded ? 
G 
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26. How far south does East Florida extend ? — How^ 
it is botanded on the east? hoi¥ on the wc^st? 

37. What are the boundaries of the United States? 

2S. Which is the largest of the W. India islands ? — 
the second in magnitude ? — the third ? — the fourth ? 

29. How are these four islands situated with respect 
to each other ? ^ 

30. How are the islands St. John and Cape Breton 
situated ? % 

31. East Cape, and Cape Prince of Wales are oppo- 
site one to the other ; wher^ are these capes ? 

32. How is the. gulf of St. Lawrence bounded towards 
the Atlantic ? 

33. Which of the large lakes is the most souttiwardlj ? 
— which the most .'rorthwardly ? 

34. What is the boundary between the United States 
and Louisiana ? 

35. Where does the river Unjigah have its rise? — 
Where does it empty ? 

36. What islands are there on the Western Coast? 

37. How is the city Havanna situated ? — Kingston? — 
St. Domingo ? . ' 

38. How is the city Vera Cruz situated ?-^Acapulco ? 
-*-what is the distance between these two places ? 

39. How is the city of Meidco situated, and in what 
latitude? , 

40. What river empties into the northern extremity 
of the gulf of California f 

41. Where is Nootka sound ? 

42. What towns are situated on the river Bravo ? 

43. In \^hat latitude are Bhering's Straits ? 

44. What is the southern extremity of Greenland call- 
ed? — of California? , 

45. Where is Cape Sable? — Cape Race? 

46. Which of the large lakes lie north and which 
south of the 50lh parallel of N. latitude? 

47. Of what country is St. Augustine thte caprtai ? — 
How is it situated, and in what latitude ? 

48. Where are the Stony l^Iountains ? 

49. Where are the Turk's Islands^ so famous for th^ 
production of salt ? . 

50. Name over the principal Caribbee Isljmds. - . 
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QUESTIONS ON THE HAP OF THE U. STATES. 

1. What are the boundaries of the United States, as 
established previous to the acquisition of Louisiana ? 

2. Betweea what parallels of latitude is the territory 
of the United States situated? 

3. Which is the largest of the great lakes, and which 
the least? 

4.# Which is the most southwardly, and which the 
most eastwardly ? 

5. Which is situated wholly withib the territory of 
the United States ? 

6. What is that river by which the lakes discharge 
their superfluous waters into the ocean ? 

7. What is that river whicl^ before the late Spanish 
treaty, formed the western boundary of the U. States? 

8. What is that lake situated between the States of 
Vermont and New- York ? 

9. Which is the most northwardly, Delaware or 
Chesapeak bay ? 

10. Which is the most northwardly, Albemarle or 
Pamlico sound ? 

11. Between which of the lakes are Niagara falls ? 
}3. Where ^re the Straits Michillimakkinak ? 

13. AVhere is Lake St. Clajr ! 

U How in N. York bounded ? 15 How is Albafiy the capital, sit, 

uated, and in what latitude f 

16 — Pennsjrlvania bounded ? 17— Philadelphia situated ; Ut.7 

18— New- Jersey bounded ? 19 — Trenton situated ; lat. : 

20— Delaware bounded ? 21 — Dover situated ; lat. * 

22 — Maryland boflndeJ? 23 — Baltimore situated ; lat. r 

24— Virginia bounded ? 25 — Richmond situated j lat ^ 

26— -N. Carolina bounded ? 27-*-Newbern situated ; lat. ? 

*8— S. Carolina buimded ? 29 — Charleston situated ; lat. ? , 

50-4Georgia bounded ? 31 — Savannah situated ; lat. ? 

3^2— Mis^isippi bounded ? 33 — KMches situated ; lat. ? 

34-.Tennessee bounded ? 35 — Knoxville situated ; lat ? 

36— Kentucky bounded ? 37 — Frankfikt situated ; lat. ? 

38— Ohio bounded ? 39 — Marietta situated ; lat ^ 

40— Michigan bounded ? 41 — Detroit situated; lat.? 

42— Indiana bounded ? 43 — Vincennes situated ; lat ? 

44. VViiatriyiere empty into the Miasisippi ? 

45. WlialrtWo rivers, flowing together, constitute thfe 
Obior ; • 

46. What.riyera empty into the Ohio ? 

47. Wt^fif e has the Wabash its source, what is its 
course, uu<J into what river oi sea Aiea it empty ? 
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THE SAMK QUESTIOlfS WITH RBtlPECT TO THE FOLLOWIKG 

RIVERS. 



46 Great Miami f 

49 Cumberland ? 

50 Scioto? 

51 Great Kanhawa ? 

52 Kentucky ? 

53 Genessee? 

54 Muskingiim ? 

55 Lickinn^? 

56 Tennessee ? 
67 Big Sandy f 

58 Yazoo? 

59 Susquebaniiah ? 

60 Duck 

61 Torobecbee ? 
t»2 Holston? 

63 Apalachicda ? 

64 Potowmack ? 
^5 Hudson ? 

66 Delaware? 



€T Rappahannock? 

68 James ? 

69 Chowan? 

70 Flint ? 

71 Savannah ? 

72 Roanoke ? 

73 AU&maha ? 

74 Tar? 

75 Satilla ? 

76 Pedee ? 

77 Ogechee ? 

78 Cape Pe«r ? 

79 Edisto? 

80 Elk? 

81 Neuse? 

82 St. Mary ? 

83 Dan? 

84 Appomattox? 

85 Black? 



86 Juniata ? 
97 Kaskadda ? 

88 Sanduakjr ? 

89 Missouri ? 

90 Miami of the 

Lakes ? 

91 Clinch! 

92 Little Miami i 

93 Green ? 

94 Illinois ? 

95 Cayahoga > 

96 UUwas ? 

97 Chaudiere ? 

93 French Creek ? 
99 St. Francis ? 

100 Ouisconsln ? 

101 Tippacanoe ? 

102 Fox ? 

103 Alabama? 



104. What towns are situated on the Hadson 7 

105. What towns are situated on the Ohio Y 

106. What towns are situated. on the Delaware ? 

107. What towns are situated on the Missisippi t 

108. Where is Chilicothe, and how situated? 



THE SAME Questions with respect to each of the 

FOLLOWIHG towns. 



109 Louisville? 124 

110 Nashville: 125 
lit Athens? 126 

112 Oswego? 127 

113 Plattsburg? 128 

114 UJica ? 129 

115 Lexinjrton? 130 

116 Pittsburg? 131 

117 Brownsville ? 132 

118 St. Louis ? 133 

119 Fredericksburg? 134 

120 Amboy? 135 

121 Lewlstown ? 136 

122 Petersbui^ ? j37 

123 St. Genevieve ? 138 



Bangor ? 
Banton Rouge ? 
Montreal ? 
Fort Mttlden ? 
Raleigh ? 
Camden ? 
FaVettaviHe ? 
Milkogevllle ? 
Salisbury ; 
Kingston ? 
Mobile ? 
St. Augustine ? 
Beaufort ? 
Nexr-Madrid ? 
Mftohias ? 



139 Alexandria ? 

140 Casttne ? 

141 Aueusta ? 

142 Wilmington ? 

143 Rome ? 

144 Hudson ? 

145 Ticonderoga ? 

146 York I 

147 Kingston f 

148 Cravvn Point ? 

149 Pensucola 

150 New-Orleans? 

151 Annapolis ? 

152 Edcnton ? 



153. What States are situated between itie')$Qt^ and 
35(h parallels of N. latitude ? 

154, What States are situated betweea the 3jrtU anti 
40!h parallels of N. lalkode ? 
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155. What States are intersected by the 40th parallel 
of N. latitude ? 

156. What States are W. loogitude from Philadelphia ? 
. 157. What States are £. loogitade from Philadelphia ? 

158. What States are bounded on the lakes ? 

159. What Stages are bounded on the Missisippi ? 

160. What States are bounded on the Atlantic Ocean t 

161. What States are bounded on the Ohio ? 

162. What is the State back of North Carolina?— 
Virginia ? — Pennsylvania ? 

163. What States lie west of the Alleghany moun- 
tains? ' ^ 

164. What lakes He to the south, what to the north, 
and which are the lakes bisected by the 45th parallel of 
North latitude ? 

1 65. What way is Philadelphia from Boston ?-Detroit ? 

166. What way is Detroit from Philadelphia ? *" 

167. Which is ^ the ipost southwardly, Pittsburg or 
Philadelphia ? 

168. How is the city of Washington, the capital of the 
United States, situated ? 

169. Which is the most southwardly, Cape Fear, or 
Cape Lookout ? 

1 70. What river is that which forms a water commu- 
Dication nearly the whole distance from Lake Michigan to 
the Missisippi 1 

171. Which is the largest, Chesapeak or Delaware bay? 

172. In what State is Chesapeak bay chiedy situated ? 
' 173. In what State has it its mouth ? 

174. Where is Cape Hatteras ? 

1/5. What are the capes situated at the mouth of 
Delaware Bay? 

176. Where is the Bay of Apalachy ? 

177. What are^he capes situated at the mouth of 
Chesapeak Bay? • 

178. Wberti is Amelia Island? 

179. Where is Cape St. Blaise ? 

180. Where is St. Flelena sound? 

18). Into What does Ocrecoc Inlet enter ? 
, 182: Where is Muscle Shoals ?" 

1&3. What are the rivers which flow into Chesapeak 
Bay? , • 

* 184. Where is Sacket's ^larbopr ? 

G 2 
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185. Which is the most soothwardly, OhiO or MisBou- 
ri river ? 

186. Which 18 the greater distaoce from Pittsbcirg, 
Philadelphia or Baltimore ? 

QUESTIONS ON THE HAP OF TUB ffEVf^ElTOLARD STATS9. 

1. BetHreen what parallels of latitude are the New- 
Eogland States* chiefly situated ? 

3. How are they booDded on the west?— the north? 

3. Where are the Green Hoontains, and in what &- 
f ectioD do they run ? 

4. Where are the White Mountains ? 

5. Which is the great or principal river of New- 
England ? 

6. What rivers empty into the Connecticut ? 

7. What large river is that which has its source in 
New- Hampshire, and its mouth in Massachusetts t 

8. What rivers from Vermont empty into lake 
Charoplain ? 

9. ^ow is the river Hudson situated with respect to 
the Connecticut, and at about what distance from it ? 

10. Where has Saco river its rise, what is its course, 
and into what sea or river does it empty ? 

THE SAME QUESTIONS WITH RESPECT TO EACH OF THE 
FOLLOWING RIVERS. 

n Kenneheck? 13 Deerfield ? 25 Hackinsack? 

12 Otter Creek ? 19 Michiscoui ? 26 Thames f 

13 Sti-atford? 20 IHissaick ? ?/ Pawtuxet? 
,14 LamoiUe? 21 Onion? 28 Nashua i 

15 Amonoosuck? .22 Androscoggin? 29 Chicapee ? 
1-6 Contoocook ? ^23 Sebasticook ? , 30 Miller's ? 
17 Poosoomsuck? 24, Westfield .V ' ' * 



31. What lake is that which lies partly in Vermont, 
and partly in Canada ? 

32. Where is Umbago Lake ? 

33. What is the largest collection rf water in New- 
Hampshire ? ^* * * 

34. How is Lake George sR\mted with refpeCt <0 
Lake Champlain ? - . . \ 

35. How is New-Hainpshire houad^d? 
Sd. How is Vermont bojrHided ? 
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iT. Il6w k MaMaehiMettfl boanded ? 

38. How is the State of Rhode-Island boaaded t 

39. Hovr is CoiiDectioat houaded f 

40i How is |Be«tofi sitaaled, lod ia vrhat laiitade 7 

41. How is Portomavlh situated, and in what latitude ? 

49. How ia FortlaAd sitaated, and id what talitade t 

43. -What towns ar^ situated on Coaaeoticut river ? 

44. What towns are sHoated oa the Merrimack ? 
-45. What towns are situated on Otter Oeefc river i 

46. lYhat towns are Mtaated on Lonf Island ? 

47. What town is that situated at th« mouth of the 
Coanecticat ? 

4B. Where is MbatpelicBr, and how situated i 



THB SAME (QUESTIONS WITH BESPECT 
TOWHS. 



49 Exeter? 

50 Brattlebonmgh ? 

51 Ptttsfield ? 

52 Litchaeld i 

53 ScitQate ? 

54 Concord ? 

55 Hallowell ? 

56 Schenectady J 
5r -VViUiamstown f 
53 Worcester ? 

59 Gloucester? 

60 New Bedford ? 

61 Litchfield ? 

62 Oxford ? 

63 New-York (city) 

64 Charlestowu ? 

65 Windsor f 

66 Brunswick ? 

67 Vergennes ? 

68 Hanover ? 

69 St Albans ? 

70 Pomfet ? 

113. Where is 



71 Att^sta? 

72 Lansingburg? 

73 Greenfield? 

74 Newburyport? 

75 Springfield ? 

76 Provincctown ? 

77 Norwich? 

78 Holme^sHole? 

79 Patterson? 

80 York ? 

81 Keene? 

82 Amherst? 

83 Falmouth ? 

84 Merrimack ? 
SS Middt«hury ? 

86 Stockbpidge i 

87 Wiscanset ? 
83 Bennington? 

89 Oeeraeld? 

90 Salem ? 

91 Hadley? 

Mootauk Point ? 



TO tnm FOLLOWflTG 

92 Yarmouth ? * 

93 New London ? 

94 Bristol? 

95 Newark? 

96 Fairfield ? 

97 Burlington? 

98 Rntland ? 

99 VYilpolc ? 
IQO Haverhill? 

101 Plymouth? 

102 Bath I 

103 Biddeford? 

104 Chester ? 

105 Montague? 

106 Ipswi ;h ? 

107 N. Hampton? 

108 Barnstable ? 

109 Hartford? 

110 Falmouth? 

111 Danbury? 

112 Newbury ? 



1HB»8lJtl£ (QUESTIONS WITH RESPECT TO THE FOIXOWllTO 
CAP£9. 



lU Pemaqnid Point ?118 Sandy Point? 
lU Race Point ? 1 19 Cape Poge ? 
116 Gay Head? 120 Sandy Hook? 

Ii7 Small Point? 121 Elizabeth ? 



122 East Chop ? 

123 Malabar? 

124 Cape Ann ? 

125 Porpoise? 



126. Where is Plum Island ? 

127. Which is the most eastwardly, Nantnckcl * or 
Mirtha^s Vioeyard, and which is aearest to the maiD iaod 7 
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128. Which is the most northwardly, Casco or Saco 
bay? 

139. Wheris is Fisher^s /Island ? 

ISO. How are the islands Canonicat and Rhode- 
Island situated with respect to each other ? 

131. What two bays are those which, by their near 
approach, form the peninsula of Cape Cod f 

132. Where is Falkner's Island ? 

133. Where are the Elizabeth Islands ?. 

134. What way is New Haven from Boston ? 

135. Narragaoset Bay is that in which the islands 
Canouicut and Rhode-Island are situated : How is Nar- 
raganset Bay situated with respect to Bazzard^s Bay, and 
which is the largest ^ 

, 1 36. How is Block Island situated ? 

137. Middlesex Canal opens a water communication 
from a certain river into a certain /harbour ; what is the 
name of each ? 

138. Which is the greater distance from Boston, 
New JSedford or Newburyport ? "^ ' 

139. Name the towns in their order, situated on the 
sea-coast, proceediog from Newburyport to New Bedford. 

140. How are New Haven, Hartford, and New-Loa- 
don situated with respect to each other ? 

141. Where is the'great Oxbow in Connecticut river ? 

142. Are 15 Mile Falls above or below the Great 
Oxbow? 

1 43. Whii^h is the most northwardly, Portland or Mid- 
dlebury ? 

144. Which is the greater division of Connecticut, 
that part east of the river, or the part west of it ? 

QUESTIONS ON THE HAP OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

1 * 

% 

1. How 18 South America bounded ? 

2. Which way has it its greatest extent, from east to 
west, or from north to south ? 

3. How many degrees broad is South America, at the 
equator ? * ^ 

4. How far south is Cape Horn ? 

5. What part of S. America lies in the torrid zone f 

6. How is Terra del Fuego separated from the main 
land ? 

7. What is the name of that chain of mountains which 
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rons tfaie whole length of South America f— Near which 
coast are they ? 

8. What river is that, the mouth of which is directly. 
under the equator? — Where does it have its rise, and 
through what part of South America does it flow 1 

9. What rivers empty into the Amazon ? 

10. What river is that which forms the boundary be- 
tween Venezuela and Guiana ? 

11. Where is lake Parima, and what two large riven 
are those with which this take communicates T 

12. Where is Panama bay 7 

13. What islands are those near the straits of Magel- 
lan? 

14. How is New Oranada bounded ? 

15. How is Q^uito situated, and what large mountains 
are those in its vicinity ? 

16. How is Cartbagena situated, and in what latitude t 

17. How is Venezuela bounded ? 

18. How is Caraceas situated ? 

19. In what pairt of South America is Peru? Chili? 
Patagonia ? 

30. In what part is Brazil ? 

2 1 . What is the extent of Brazil from north to south ? 

23. How is the city of Buenos Ayres situated ? 

33. In what latitude has the Rio de la Plata ito mouth, 
and in what latitude is. Assumption, to which this river is 
navigable ? 

24. Where is Monte Video situated ? ^ ^ 

25. Where is Cordova situated, and which way is it 
from the city of Buenos Ayres ? 

26. Where is Cape St. Roque ? 

27. How is Rio Janeiro or St. Sebastian, the capital 
of Brazil, situated ? 

28. How is Lima, the capital of Peru, situated, and 
ID what latitude ? 

29. How is Arequipa, the second city in Peru, situat- 
ed, what way is it from Lima, and how far distant^ 

30« Where is Cusco situated? once the capital of a 
powerful Indian empire. 

31. In what part of South America is the river St. 
Francisco ? 

32. Where is Cbimborazo situated, one of the high- 
est mountains iu the world, and in what, latitude t 
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33. What way from Chimborazo, and how far distant 
is Cotopaxi, a famous volcanic mountain ? 

34. Where is Porto Bello situated ? 

35. Where is Cayeuue^ how situated, aad in what 
latitude ? 

36. How is the island Juan Fernandes situated ? 

<iUESTIONS ON THE MAP OF EUROPE. 

1. What are the honndaries of Europe ? 

2. What is the most southern cape of Europe ? — The 
most northern ? 

3. Between what parallels of latitude is Europe situ- 
ated ? 

4. How many degrees of longitude doee it contain ? 

5. With which of the other general divisions of the 
earth is it connected ? 

6. How is it separated from Africa, and in what part 
iloes it make the nearest approach to that continent ? 

7. What mountains separate Spain from France ? 

8. What mounjains separate Italy from France and 
Germany ? 

9. What mountains hound Hungary on the north ? 

10. What mountains form the boundary in part be- 
tween Europe and Asia ? 

11. Where is Mount Blanc situated, the highest 
mountain in Europe ? 

12. Through what country and in what direction do 
the Apennines run ? 

13. Where is iEtna, a famous volcano, situated ? ^ 

14. Vesuvius, another of the volcanic mountains of 
Europe, is situated about six miles from Naples ; what 
way is it from £tna,'and how far distant?, 

15. The third volcanic mountain is Hecla; where is 
it situated ? 

16. Where is mount Pindus ? 

17. How is the German Oce^ situated ? 

18. What is the entrance into the Baltic called^? 

19. How is the Baltic Sea separtited from the German 
Ocean? 

20. The Baltic branches out into two arms or gvik ; 
what ^re their names ? • 

21. In what part of Europe is the White Sea, and iato 
what ocean does it open ? 
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22. By wbat coaotryis the Baltic bounded on the 
east ? — west ? — south ? 

23. What bay lies between France and Spain ? 

24. Where is the Sea of Marmora situated ? 

25. Wbat Gulf separates Italy from Turkey ? ^ 

26. Where is the Archipelago situated, and with what 
sea does it comm^unicate ? 

27. Where is the British Channel ? 

28. What strait communicates between the German 
Ocean, and the British Channel ? 

29. Through what strait does the Atlantic constaotly 
flow into the Mediterranean ? 

30. Where is St George's Channel? 

31. Between whatj^eas is the Strait of Dardanelles ? 

32. Between what seas is the Strait of Constantinople ? 

33. Between what seas is the Strait of Caffa ? 

34. In what part of Europe is Lapland I 

35 How is Norway bounded ? 36 — How is Bergen, the capttU 

situated, and in what latitude ? 

37— Sweden bounded ? sa^StQckholm situated ; Ut ? 

39— Denmark bounded ? 40— Copenhagen situated ; lat%' 

41-rRusBia bounded ? 42*-St. Petersburg sit. { lat.} 
43— Germany bounded ? 

44— Holland bounded ? 45— Amsterdam situated \ lat, ? 

46— France bounded ? 47— Paris situated j lat. ? 

48— Aus. Domin/bounded f 49— Vienna situated ; lat. ? 

50— Spain bounded ? 51— Madrid situated ; lat. f 

52— Portugal bounded/ 53 — Lisbon situated ; lat. 2 

54— Switzerland bounded ? 65 — Berne situated ; lat. 1 

56— Italy founded ? 57— Rome situated ; lat. ? 

58— Turkey (in Eur.) bounded ? 59— Constantinople sit. ; lat. f 

61. How are the British Isles situated with respect to 
the fest of Europe ? 

62. tiow is London situated, and in what latitude ? 

63. Where does the Danube have its rise, through 
wfaatcountries does itfloiv, and into what sea does it^empty? 

64. What cities and towns are situated on the Danube ? 

65. What are the principal rivers of Spain ? 

66. Which of the rivers rising in Spain flow through 
PcJrtugal ? 

67. In what part of Spain is the Minho ? — is it a large 
or siuall't'iver ?— into what sea does it empty ? ^ 

68. Where is the Gaudalquiver, wbat is its course^ 
and where does it empty ? 

69. The same qucfstions with respect to tde Ebro ? 
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70. Wliftt wc% the priocipal riven^ of France ? 

7h Which of these riTen empty into the baj of 
Biscay i — which into the Mediterranean ? — and which in- 
to the British Channel i 

73. What river is that which forms the boundary be- 
tween France and Germany ? — where does it have its rise, 
and into what sea does it empty ? 

73. What are the riyers of Germany } 

74. Which of the rivers of Germany- empty Into the 
German Ocean, and which into the Baltic sea ? 

T5. What river forms the boandary betweeo Tarkey 
and Rassia, and into what sea does it empty ? 

76. What river forms the boundary in part betweea 
Tnrkey and the Anstrian Donunions ? 

77. What are the principal branches of the Danube? 

78. Where does the Dnieper have its rise, what town 
is that situated near its mouth, and into what sea does it 
empty? 

79. What river is that which empties into 'the sea of 
Azof? 

80. Where is the river Po, and into what sea or gulf 
does it empty ? 

81. What river is that on which Rome is situated ? 
93. Into what sea does the river Owina empty, and 

what town is that situated at its mouth 1 

83. Beginning at the Straits of Gibralter and {proceed- 
ing northward, what rivers fall into the Atlantic I name 
them in the order id which they occur. 

84. M into the Bay of Biscay ? 

85. ^ into the British Channel ? 

86. ■ into the German Ocean ? 

87. into the Baltic ? 

88. into the White Sea ? . 

89. What are the towns situated on the Elbe ? 

90- On what river is Warsaw situated ? — Stettin ?— 
Seville? 

^91. On what river is Bourdeauk situated ?— *Saragos- 
sa ? — Lyons ? 

92. How is Oporto situated, and in what latitude ? — 
Archangel, and in whai iatitode ? 

93. AVhat towns a'i*e situated on the Dnieper.? 

94. Wliat ia the cotnmumr.ation by water tbrough 
France, from the MtVditerranean into the Bay of Biscay? 

^5. Whefre is Touloo, and how silualed? 
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TBB SAME QlTBSTIom WITH RESPECT TO BACH OF THE FOL* 

LowiRo^ cinss OR' fowirs. 

96 Malaga ? 109 Kantes? 133 Ctfthagena?135 Bnusels? * 

97 Bayomie? 110 Adrianople?133 Duitiic I 136 Prague ?/ 

98 NftplM } 111 Ct^s? 1S4 Brett? 137 Hague? 
99^ Riwhelle ? 112 Traeate ? 125 Venice ? 138 Rerel f 

100 Fcapklbrt ? 113 Hamburg ? 126 Munich ? 139 Rochfbrt? 

101 Gottenburg?lU Edinburgh 1127 Waterford ?140 Smolensk? 

102 Waterford .'11 5 Upsal ? 128 Leghorn? 141 Aberdeen? 

103 Saimgoesa ? 116 Riga ? 139 Montpelier?143 ^tutgard ? 

104 Florence? 117 Calais ? 130 Tome»? 143 Carlacronal 
m Cork ? 118 Valencia? 131 Dover? 144 Genoa ? 
106 Abo ? 119 Tilsit ? 133 Limerick ? 145 Liepsic ? 
W Athens ? 130 Cherson ? 133 Konig8burg?146 Drontheim? 
108 Belgrade ? 131 St. Ubes ? 134 Milan ? 147 Cracow ? 

148. lb what part of Scotland is Glasgow, and how is 
it situated with respect to Edioborj^h ? 

149. Which is the most northwardly, Madrid or Con- 
stantino^e t 

li|0» What way is Petersburg from. London ? 

151. lo what part of England is London aitaated| and 
in what latitude ? 

152. What islands are in the Baltic t 

\SS% How^re the Hebrides or Western Islands situated? 
154r Which are the most northwardly, the Orkney, 
or Shetland Isles T 

155. Where are the F^roe Isles situated, and in what 
htitode ? 

156. What islands are in the British Channel f 

157; What Islands are in the Irish sea, between Eog- 
hnd and Ireland ? 

158. Is Ivica, Minorca, or Majorca, nearest Spain ? 

159. Which is the JLost soathwardly island, Sardinia 
or Corsica ? 

160. How is Sicily situated, and what towns are 
there upon it f 

161. In what direction is Malta from .Sicily, and how 
far distant ? 

162. The meridii^n of 25% and (he parallel of 35** in- 
tersect each other nearly oyer the centre of a certain 
island ; what is the nzme of that island f 

163. Wbere is the isle of Ushant ? 

164. Wi at islands are in the Bay of Biscay ? 

165. Desciibe the coun^ of the Volga ; into what 
sea does it empty ? 

166. Where are the Lipari islands situated ? 

H 
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167. How IB Negropont Bitoated, and in wbat sea 9 

168. Wha( ia the name of that cape to the north of 
Lapiaod ? 

169. What k that Cape to the south of Norway t 

170. Where is Cape la Hogae ?— Cape Clear? 

171. What are the principal capes of Spain & Portugal? 

172. What is the most southwardly cape of Turkey ? 

173. The capitals of three kingdoms are situated rery 
nearly on the parallel of 60^ N. latitude ; what are the 
names of the kingdoms and their Capitals ? 

174. Which is the most northwardly, Copenhagen or 
Konigshurg ? 

175. Boston is between 42^ and 43° N. latitude ; what 
cities in Europe are situated directly east from Boston, or 
nearly so ? _ 

176. By comparing the map of the United States with 
that of Europe, which of the States does it appear are sit- 
uated southwardly of the most southern part of Europe ? 

1 77. A very noted strait in Europe, and the moath of a 
yery distinguished riyer in the United States, are in the 
same latitude ; what is the name of the strait and of the 
riyer ? 

178. Which of the large lakes in the United States 
are situated in the Kame parallels of latitude with the 
Black sea in Europe ? 

QUESTIONS OH TBE MAP OF THE BRITISB iSLEfi. 

li How is Ireland separated from England ?•— from 
Scotland. 

3. Where is Bristol Channel ?— The Strait of Dover ? 

3. What river is that which forms the boundary in 
part between England and Scotland ? 

4. Where is Cape Wrath? Land'sEnd? Spam head? 

5. Where is Camsore Point? — Start, St Edmands^ and 
Lizard Points. 

6. Where is the river Thames, what is its couzie, and 
into what sea does it empty ? 

TBE SAME QUESTIONS WJTB aESPECt TO EACH OV THE FOX.- 
liOWIlfO RIVERS. 

7 Humber? 

8 Shannon ? 

9 Clyde I 

10 Severn ? 

11 Avon? 

12 Tay ? 



13 Mersey? 18 Tync? 


23 Medway ? 


14 Treat i 29 Oose ? 


24 Barrow? 


15 Bl»ckwater? 20 Don f 


25f|>cy? 
^6 Tweed' 


16 Dee? Si Wcer? 


17 Wsref 22 Slanej^f 


27 Vitfc? 
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38. Where is London, and how flitaatedf 

29 Plymouth ? 38 Birminghftm?4r Londonderry? 56 Limerick? 

30 Nevrcastle ? 39 Deal ? 48 Bristol ? 57 Btth ? 

31 Wexford ? 40 Windsor f 49MAfitehester ? 58 Csmbridge i 

32 Aberdeen I 41 Leeds ? 50 Gloucester f 59 Sheffield ! 

33 Pool? 42 Dublin? 51 Glas^^wr ? 60 Oxford? 

34 Dartmoath ? 43 Wakefield ? 52 Liverpool I 61 ICiddermin- 
35 Yarmouth? 44 Shields ? 53 Hull? ster} 
36Tuobridge? 45 Waterford ? 54 Edinburgh? 

3r Cork ? 46 Portsmouth ? SS York ? 

62. Which 18 the largest, England or [reland ? 

63. Between what degrees of latitade is England sit- 
uated ?— Scotland ?— Ireland ? 

64* How are the. Orkney Islands situated ?— The 
Western Isles?— The Shetland Isles? 

65. How is the Isle of Man and Anglesea situated, in 
respect to England and Ireland, and to each other ? 

66. How is the Isle of Wight sitoaled ? 

67. How are London, Bristol, Lirerpool, and Hull 
situated in respect to each other ? 

68. Comparing the latitude of London with that of 
the gnlf of St. Lawrence on the map of N. America^ 
which is the most northwardly ? 

69. What is the latitade of Edinburgh ?— Dublin ? 

70. Where is Inverness, and in what latitude ? 

QTJESTIONS OIT TBE MAP OF ASIA. 

1. What are the boundaries of Asia? 

2. What is the name of its most northwardly cape ?. 

3. What part of it stretches farthest to the south ? 

4. There are four considerable seas on the east and 
south-east of Asia : name them. 

5. Through what sea does the Red Sea commnni- 
cate with the ocean ? 

6. Where is the sea of Aral situated? — What way is 
it from the Caspian Sea ? 

7. Between what countries is the Persian Gulf? 

8. What is that bay which divides India into two 
peninsulas^ the Hither Peninsula, called Hindostan, and 
the Further Peninsula, comprehending the Birman and 
other empires ? 

9. Where are the Straits of Sunda, and in what lat. ? 

10. Where is the Malabar coast ?-what islands W. of it ? 

11. Where are the Andaman and Nicobar islands ? 

12. How is the island Ceylon situated? What are its 
chief towns? 
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13. What is that cape called which forms the aoitili- 
era extremity of HindostaD ? 

14. Of what islaod is Manilla the capital f 

15. Where are the Straits of Malacca ? 

16. Of what island is Batavia the capital, and in what 
latitude ? 

1 7. Where is the island Banca situatedt so'prodiictive in tm ? 

18. How are the gulfs Tonquin and Siam situated 
with respect to each other ? Into what sea do they open ? 

19. What are those large rivers of Asia which eoapty 
into the Arctic sea ? 

20. Where is the Island Saghalien ? 

31. What is that cape called which forms the'aoiith* 
cm extremity of Kamschatka ? 

32. What rivers empty into the Aral sea? 

23. What nvers empty into the Persian Gulf? 

24. What straits separate Asia from America ? 

25. What chain of mountains separates Europe from 
Asia ? 

26. What chain of mountains extends across the cen- 
tre of Asia? 

27. Where are the Caucasus mountains ? 

28. What is the name of the mountains in Hindoslan) 
and how are they situated ? 

29. Where is Mount Taurus, and how situated ? 

30. What part of Asia takes the name of Siberia, and 
to whom does it belong ? ' 

31. Does any part of Asia lie within the Frigid zone ? 

32. What countries of Asia lie within the Torrid zone ? 

33-.HOW is Turkey in Asia 34«— How is Aleppo, the capital 
bounded ? situated, and in what latitude i 

35— Russia in Asia bounded ? 3'6— Astrachan situated ; lat. ? 

37 — lnd*;p- Tarlary bounded ? 38— Samarcand situated ; lat. ? 

39.^persia bounded ? 40— Ispahan situated ; lat. ? 

41 — Hindostan bounded I 42'^Calcutta situated ; lat.? 

43 — Arabia bounded? 44 — Mecca situated ; lat. ? 

45 — Chinese bounded ? 46— -Pekin situated ; lat. ? 

47. Which is the principal of the Chinese Islands ? 

48. How h Jeddo the capital of the Japan empire 
situated ? Give the rise and course of the following riv- 
ers, and the seas, &c. into whicfi they empty. 

49 Euphrates 2 54 Bnisei f 59 Yan^te Klang ? 

50 Amur? $5 Ganges? 60 Lena? 

51 Ob? 56 Jihon? - 61 Irrawadyl 

52 Tigria ? $7 Hoang Ho ? 62 Irtish 

53 liurraropooter I 58 Indus ? 63 Japanese ? 
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64, Of what country is Mocha, and hoir sitaated ? 

6$ Gombroon ? 76 Derbent ? S7 Medina I 97 Lahore ? 

66 Madras ? 77 Delhi ? 88 Surat i 98 Rangoon f 

67 Smyrna ? 78 Goa f 89 Sana ? 99 Golconda .' 

68 Suez ? 79 Oiarbekir ? 90 Palmyra ? 100 Siam ? 

69 Canton ? 80 Cambay f 91 Pondicherry? 101 Jerusalem I 

70 Bombay i 81 Bassora f 92 Pega ? 103 Omsk ? 

71 Tobolsk ? 83 Nankin I 93 Bencoolen ? 103 Acheen f 

72 Cashmere ? 83 Yakutsk ? 94 Kagpour > 104 Balk ? 

73 Bagdad I 84 Cashgar ? 95 Nangayaki ? 105 Damascus ? 

74 Ava ? 85 Lassa ? 96 Cambodia ? 106 Columbo ^ 
7$ Kolivan ? 86 Irkutsk ? 

107. WhattowQS are situated on the Qanges ? 
108.^ How are Canton, Calcutta, and Pekin situated 
with respect to each other ? 

109. What laiige islands are those situated directly 
under the equator ? 

110. How is the island Sumatra separated from Ma'- 
lacca and Java ? 

111. What island is that which the tropic of Cancer crosses i 
1 13. Sow do the Japanese Islands fie from China, and 
between what parallels of latitude are they situated ? 

1 13. How do the Spice Islands lie from Java ? 

1 14. How is Nova-Zembla situated, and in what lat. ? 

115. Where is £ast Cape ? 

1 16. How is the Sea of Arabia bounded t 

117. One of the chief cities in the United States, and 
one of the chief cities in China, are situated on the same 
parallel of N. lat. ; what are the names of these cities ? 

118. In what latitude is the great wall in China, and 
what countries does it separate ? 

QUESTIONS ON TBE MAP OF AFRICA. 

1. How is Africa bounded ? 

2. How could it be made an island ? 

3. What isthmus unites it to Asia ? 

4. How is Sahara or the Great Desert situated ? 

5. Where are the Atlas mountains situated ? 

6. What is that ran^e of mountains which runs al- 
most across Africa ? 

7. In what part of Africa are Algiers, Morocco, Tri- 
poli and Tunis, called the Barbary States, aituated ? 

8. Which of these States lie without and which with- 
in the Straits of Gibralter ? 

9. Sailing up the Mediterranean, in what order Jo 
you approach these States ? 

10. What large rivers are those in the west of Africa ? 
H3 
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11. Where is the river Ztire ? — Orange river ? 
13^ Where is Cape Verd, id What latitude^ and how 
situated with respect to the fivers Senegal and Gambia ? 

13. Where is the river Niger, the mouth of which 
has not yet heen explored ? 

14. Where has the Nile its rise, whfit is its coarse, 
and into what sea does it empty 7 

15. How is the coast of Guinea divided t 

16. What towns are situated at the mouth of the N'ile ? 

17. Which is the largest of the African islands 1 

18. Where are the Comoro Isles ? 

19. What are the north and south capes of Madagascar ? 
30. Which are the most northwardly, the Cape Verd 

or the Canary Isles ? 
21. What islands are in the Gulf of Guinea ? 

32. What islands lay off the kingdom of Morocco ? 

33. Where is St. Helena, and in what latitude t 

34. What two islands are situated E. of Madagascar ? 

^ 35. Where is the island Cyprus, and bow is it sitaat- 
ed with respect to Caodia ? 

36. Where is the Mozambique Channel ? 

37. In what zone is Africa chieOy situated? 

38. In what direction has Africa its greatest extent, 
from east to west, or from north to south ? 

39. What are the E. W. N. 4* S. capes of Africa i 

30. Where is the Lybian Desert situated ? 

31. Where is Cape Three Points f 

32. How is Egypt situated ? 

33. What country is that situated between the Lybiaa 
and the Great Desert ? 

34. Which is the most considerable lake in Africa, and 
where is it situated ? 

35. Where is the Golf of Sidra?— The Bay of Loren- 
za ?— Table Bay ? 

36. What part of Africa is it the Hottentots inhabit ? 

37. What are the towns situated on the river Nile 1| 

38. What are the countries on the E. coast of Africa? 

39. What are the countries on the Western coast ? 

Reqtiired the situation and l&t. of the following cities and towns. 
- '40 Sierra Leone ? 42 Syene ? 44 Tombuctoo ? 

41 Cairo ? 43 A'lglera } 45 Cape Town ? 

Of what coontries are the (bUowing towns ?— how situated ? 

46 Tangier I . 49 Zeila i 52 Oran ? 

47 Gondar f 50 Fez ? 53 Bona ? 

48 Coos ? 51 Thebes? 54 Port Dauphin f 
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THE WORLD. 

TRfi ODoieiitfl had no eert«B knowledge of the flgar^ 
of the earth. Btit later discoveries, both by astrononrf 
and barigatioii^ demonitrate the world we inhabit to be a 
large, opaque globe or ball, nearlj eight thousand miles 
in diameter, (n prdof of thl^) it is onlj necessary to no* 
tice, that various navigators ha ve actually sailed round it. 
Of these the first was Sir Francis Drake, who, in 1580, 
completed the circumn'avigation of the globe, after an 
absence of two years, ten months, and twenty days, from 
Englaad, his native land. 

Abont two-thirds of the surface of the earth are cover- 
ed with water. In respect to its universal commonica- 
tioQ, the ocean may be regarded as one ; but for geograph- 
ical purposes it has been found more convenient to consid* 
er it as distributed into portions or parts. The greatest of 
these parts, constituting nearly one half of the surface of 
the globe, is the Pacific Ocean, so called from the tranquil- 
lity, observed by navigators in. crossing it in certain direc- 
tions. Its width is generally computed at 10,000 mileS. 
l^ext in extent is the Atlantic, 3,000 miles wide. The In- 
dian Ocean may be reckoned the third that is ranked in 
thischss. The seas called Arctic and Antarctic, from 
their situation near the poles, are properly branches of 
the Pacific and Atlantic. They are expansions of ice rath- 
er than of water, undissolved through successive ages. 

This distribution and proportion of laifd and water is an 
iocontrovertible evidence of the wisdom and goodness of 
oor adorable Ci'eator ; for thns the earth is rendered a 
suitable and commovlious habitation for man ; the blessings 
and advantages of commerce are augmented; and tho(!e 
extensive seas, which afford a free intercourse between 
distant nations, are productive of the most felicitous con- 
sequences to the laud, by supplying a suitable quantity of 
vapours for the formatioh of clouds, which, in the elegant 
language of scripture, drop down fatness upon the ifilder- 
ness, while the little hills rejoice on every side. 
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AMERICA, 

IN America natare has operated on her largest scale. 
in extent it exceeds each of the other quarters of the 
world. Its mountains, (except those of Thibet and Napaal, 
in Asia,) its lakes, and its rivers are unequalled en the 
globe. Most of the metals, minerals, plants, fruits and 
trees, fonnd on the other continent, are met with here, 
and many of them in greater quantities and in higher per- 
fection. 

Notwithstanding its great extent and abundant fertility, 
America remained unknown to the inhabitants of the oth- 
er hemisphere, until about the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when Christopher Columbus, a native of Genoa, 
conceiving the bold design of sailing to India by the west, 
procured three ships from the court of Spain, and heroic- 
ally ventured his life in prosecution of a discovery, in 
which the inhabitants of two worlds were interested. Af- 
ter a voyage of thirty-three days across the then unex- 
plored Atlantic, on the evening of October 11th, 1492, he 
discovered land, which proved to be one of the Bahama 
islands. In his third voyage he. discovered the continent 
of South America. 

At that period America was one vast and alm6st entire 
wilderness, but sparingly inhabited by a jpeople mostly 
rude and savage, collected together in tribes, thinly scat- 
tered over its immense territories. To this general char- 
acter, however, there were two very remarkable excep- 
tions ; the one in Mexico, and the other in Peru. Here 
the Indians had made some progress in civilization and the 
arts ; and although their manners were still extremely 
barbarous, they had founded two powerful empires, that 
of Mexico, under Montezuma, and that of Peru, govern- 
ed by a race of princes called Incas, supposed by the 
Peruvians to have been descendants from the sun. 

As the Spaniards were the first discoverers, so were 
they ako the first European inhabitants who settled in 
America. Their cruelties to the natives in their first 
conquests will never be forgotten. The fame and pros- 
pect of wealth acquired by Spain, in consequence of her 
discoveries, excited the attention of the other European 
powers, particularly the Portuguese, English, French 
and the Dutch, who also made discoveries in difierent 



parts, «ad plaDted ciildDies. Thtts was 'di« Anericaii 
eoatinent, booh «tter its ditbovery, parcelled out to tte 
differeot powers of Europe. 

Hawing givetk this brief «ceoimt of the first discoreijr 
«Dd Bettlemeat of America, we shall now proceed to « 
more particular descriptioa of Its several parts. 

UNITED STATES. 

Mountains. A long and hroad rangfe 6f mountains, 900 
miles in length, and from 60 to 300 miles In breadth, 
periwdes the whole territory of the United States, which 
has obtained the general name of Alleghany, or Endle^ 
Moantains. Their cotirse is nearly parallel with the sea- 
t^ope, at the distance of from 50 to 130 miles from it, 
dividing the rivers and streama of water which fall into 
the Atlantic on the east, from those which fall into this 
lakes and the Missisippi on the west. This immense chain 
l>€gins in Canada, near the month of the river St. Law- 
rence. Tending sooth- west, it forms the boandary of th6 
United States, until it enters New-Hampshire. Stretch- 
iag southward through Vermont, it assumes the appella- 
tion of the Green Mountains ; crosses Ilodson rrver at 
West Point, forming with its abrupt points what are call- 
ed the Highlands. Hence proceed a number of ridges,, 
which traverse in a south western direction, New-Yofk, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia. These ridges re- 
unite on the confines of Virginia and North Carolina, into 
one grand chain, forming what is called the Bow of the 
AUegl^any. ^Extending to the confines of Georgia, it 
changes its name and direction, and under the appellation 
of Apalachian or Cherokee Blountains, tends due west to- 
wards the Missisippi. 

Lakes. There is nothing in other parts of the globe 
that resembles the prodigious chain of lakes which are 
met with in America. 

Lake Superior is 1500 miles in circumference, and is 
the largest collection of fresh water yet known. It is 
clear, of great depth, and abounds with a variety of et- 
cellent fish ; such as trout, pickerel, bass, &c. It is fre- 
quently covered with fog, particularly when the wind is 
east. Storms affect this lake as much as they do the At- 
lantic ocean, the wares ran as high, and the navigation h 
et)ually dangerous. 
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JLdbe Huron is the next ia magnitude. Its cifcumfer- 
eBce is aboat 1000 miles. Its fish are the same as ia lake 
Soperior. 

• LcJte Michigan commonicates with lake Haron by the 
strait of Michillimakkinak, 6 miles wide. Iq this lake 
are several kinds of fish, particularly taout of an excel- 
lent qnality, weighing from 20 to 60, and even 90 pounds. 
West of this lake are large meadows said to extend to the 
Uissisippi. 

Lake Erie is noted for having its islands and batiks, at 
the west end, so infested with rattle-snakes as to reader 
it dangerous to land on them. Near the banks of the 
islands it is covered with the Urge pond lilj, the leaves 
ef which lie on the surface of the water so thick as t6 
cover it entirely for many acres together ; on these in 
the summer seasons He myriads of water snakes, basking 
in the sun. On thb lake, the American Fleet, under 
Com. Perry, Sept. 10, 1813, gained dver the British Fleet 
of larger force, a splendid and important victory. 

Lake Ontario has in many places steep banks ; its Boutb- 
em shore is covered principally with beech, and the land 
appears good. The Oswego bass, weighing from 3 to 4 
pounds, are found in this lake. 

Lake Champlain is the largest collection of water in the 
New-England States. It is about 200 miles in length, 
and from one to eighteen in width. Its depth is Bufficteot 
for the largest vessels. On these waters, Sept. 1 1, 1814, 
-Com. Mac'Donough gained a brilliant and decisive victo- 
ry over the British Fleet of superior force. 

Lake George is a clear and most beaulifu/ collection of 
water. It embosoms more than 200 small islands. The 
water of thi» lake is about 100 feet above the level of 
lake Champlain. The portage between the two is one 
mile and a half. 

Falls of Niagara. Between the lakes Erie and Ontario 
are the famois falls of nugara. The river here is 
more than one quarter of a mile wide, and the perpendic- 
ular pitch of the water about 170 feet producing a noise 
which may be heard 20 and even 40 miles in favourable 
weather. 

Rivers. The Missisippi is the most distinguished rivef) 
not only of the United States, but of all North America. 
It is more than 3000 miles in length, from 1 to 2 miles 
wide, aod of uncommon depth. Its navigation is at- 
tended with many diificulties and dangers, from the sod* 
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deo croob and bends in the rrrer, the falling in of its 
baoJa, and more especially from the sawtbrs, so called^ 
which are trees, whose roots, hare by some means become 
fastened to the bottom of the river, in each a manner, 
that, from the continnal pressure of the current, they re- 
ceire a regfular vibratory motion, from the resemblance 
of which to that of a aaw-mill, they have derived their 
name, llieir motion is sometimes very quick, and if they 
strike a boat, it is immediately upset or dashed to pieces. 
Trees firmly bedded in the mud are called plahtkrs. Ves* 
selfl are fr<mi 5 to SO days on their passage up to Aew- 
Orleans^ 87 miles ; although with a favourable wind, they 
will sometimes descend in 12 hours. From New-Orleans to 
JVa^eftet, 3 10 miles, the voyage requires from SO to 80 days. 
Ships rarely ascend above that place. It is navigable for 
boats, carrying about 40 tons, and rowed by 18 or 30 
men to the falls of Si. AtiihMy. From New-Orleans to 
the Illinois, the voyage is performed in about 8 or 10 
weeks. Many of these difficulties, however, now, are 
HpUy overconie, and much time is gained, by the suc- 
cessfoi introduction of steam-boat navigation. This river 
Of erflows its banks in the spring, and lays the countiy 
for many miles in extent under water. 

The Jlftisourt, usually accounted a tributary to the 
HisBigippi, is liowever the principal stream. It is longer, 
broader, and deeper than the Missisippi before their con« 
fiuence, and affords a more extensive navigation. This riv- 
er is remarkable for the muddiness of i(l waters, which 
qnality it imparts to the Missisippi. 

The Ohio is a most beautiful river, lOSd miles in length, 
aod about one quarter of a mile in width, formed by the 
confluence of Alleghany and Monongahcia rivers, both of 
which are navigaMe. Its current is gentle, its waters are 
▼ery clear, and its navigation easy and uninterrupted, ex- 
cept at the rapids, near LowisviHe^ where the river de- 
xiends about 10 feet in the distance of one mile and a half. 
In springtides vessels pass down these rapids in safety, 
but cannot ascend. 

, The Connecticut is the great river of New-England. It 
is navigable for sloops \o Hartford^ 50 miles, and by means 
of canals, for boats to the foot of Fifteen Mile Falls^ 250 
tniles above Hartford. Its whole If^ngth is about 400 miles. 

The Hudson is a remarkable straigbt river. It meets 
the tide at Albany^ 160 miles from the sea, and is thus far 
QstTigdke for sloops. Its length is 350 miles. About 30 



iBlfP^ Ma};ibaUftp,0B.w)|icl»st«pd84Jiectlf NeiihYoi^^ 

Th€t i^filivamrcM « Iti^ QjEiTigable rarer, it admitsr 
OnpB of /th« line to PhUmielpkiaj about ISO milefiinHD th« 
•em. and sni^U craft t^ Trenton falh^ md boats* of bardeD 
1 ooi a^Uca^faf tber. Del^jivare bay^ iato .iwlueli tbis. met 
floanu ift 60 aaleaiR lea|^ and i^NMit ;Sa tnitea «^ bveadtb 
ia. lis, l^road^rt p^i^ Uii. SOail^ mite bel«r«eD the 
cq^iefl^ wh^f a. it opeas into tha Ailaatac oceaft. 

Tba &i^9iiilka9fMiA ii a lafge river^ foeoied bf twa- 
BuMi brancl^. Hi navigatiott ia difflfiott for One BtA^ 2^ 
nilem OA aCQQiuii: of rapids, afitir- whicb^ it' is beatable 
alfno^tr to ita aoorcesi. Ghisapeak bay, into whieb ibis 
riYor emptiea, ia. 300. miiei ia lei^ftb>^ ^ ft om 7 to la 
miles. iKidOk It aftrda mu^y oommodioiift bEwrboiifSf and la 
oCaafii^a^d oaiy>iiai%ali0ii. it is iSJoilaa wadobetwaao 
the cape^. 

Tbo Poitaaiiodb ia a noble aod aajestio rirer, rmilei 
wjdo at ila^meatbi, and is BU)ce tbaa a^nile wide al Alesan*- 
dcia, 390: miles froon. tbo sea. It la sav^pabie to GooifS- 
tofi^ha dtstoco of aboatSOOmiles* Tbo locks and canalf. 
coDiitrooledoD tbeseJiTefs wiH be notieed io tbioiir places^ 
as also the other large riveae ia tbe UnilodStatesi 

Fac$ of th$ CaunSry. Emit of the> iUleghaay range of 
mj»oot&iri9.tibe conntrj' gradi^aU^ desceods. to tbe Atlaatic 

Tbe jea-coast of tbe Uaited States is, at least, 1400 oiiles 
iaexiteat. It is Tanoas, imeqoal, and occasiooaUy biHj 
towaedf the oorM ; bat sootb from Long band, tbe whole 
coast for many miles back into the country, is a fiat, saady 
plaiti. hot little oleratad abore the level of tbe ocean. 
West of tbe mouateins the country is in some parts moas- 
taiaone^ tpt is more generally level, particalarly north of 
tbe.QhiQi or is G;'eQtly undulating, and abounds with oats* 
ral meadows of great %xtent) which are entirely destttate 
of trees, but covered^ with (pniss.. 

Climate^ The climate of the United States is subject 
to the extremes of beat and cold, and to faequent^ suddeOf 
find great changes in tbe weather, and in.the temperature 
of the air. Not only the cold in winter, but tbe heat in 
aunmier, are greater than in the countries of Europe, sit- 
ui^ted under the same parallel) of latitude. 

Id the Northern States, the Mercury in Parenbeit'stbcr- 
mometer sometimes sinks to 30^ below 0, or zero^ in the 
wintei . Tbe earth is usually covered with snow 3 or 4 
n^otbs, and the use of sleds and aleys is almost, univecsal* 
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Id the Middle Stete|^ throogbont PeaoflylvaBia, Neir« 
Jenej, and Mary land, the win ten are ahorter than ia 
the Northern States, aod the toowa less abandaDt and 
more tranaient. They rarely last longer than 15 or 30 
days. The weather is variable, and abject to continoal 
changes of frost and raip. The cold, .bofvoTer, occasion- 
ally, is very severe, hot of lesa daration. At Philadel* 
phia, the mercury sometimes sinks to 6 or 8 degrees he- 
low zero. The Delaware, notwithstanding its tide of 6 
feet, and its breadth of a mile, is sometimes frozen over 
in 24 hoars^ and remains thus fixed, almost every winter^ 
20 or SO days, at one or two intervals. 

In the Southern States the duration and intenaeness of 
the cold decrease in the same proportion as the latitude. 
The parallel of the Potowmack, or more exactly that of 
the Petapsco, forms a distinguishing line in this respect. 
The dominion of snow is bounded here ; and he who trav- 
els southward may notice the sley before almost every 
farmer^s door, till he descends the steeps at the foot of 
ivbicb rolls the Petapsco, after which he will see that ve- 
hicle no more. This quarter, however, is exposed to oc- 
casional severe frosts, and to snow, which ha^ been known 
to fall 2 or 3 feet at Norfolk in one night The mercury 
at Charleston sometimes descends to 20 degrees, and the 
earth is frozen to the depth of two or three inches. But 
these frosts and snows are of short continuance. Warmth 
predominates, even in winter, and the weather is mostly 
Boft and mild. - The country to the w^tward of the Al- 
leghany mountains is more equable in temperature than 
the same parallels of latitude on the eastern side, and the 
mean annual heat is greater. ' % 

Seasons. Autunm in the United States is the finest 
season of the year. The temperature of the air is then 
most agreeable, and the weather, through September, 
October, and part of November, is generally settled and 
serene. In .the spring, the weather is variable, and oAen 
exceedingly unplcasanl. Warm days, succeeded by cold 
nights, alternately thawing and freezing the surface of 
the earth ; bleak westerly winds, followed by warm, hu- 
mid winds from the south, or damp chilly winds from the 
east, mark this season of the year. An American spring 
differs widely from an European spring. 

Winds, The most prevalent winds in the Atlantic 
States are the north-west, ncrlh-east and south-west. 
1 
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North-weflt winds are drj, and accompanied with a rapid 
evaporation ; consequently, in summer, are cool and re- 
fresbiDg, and in winter, very cold. North winds are not 
yeiy frequent, but are always cool, or cold. North-east 
winds are common in all seasons except the summer 
months, and are accompanied with a chilling dampness, 
occasioning the most disagreeable sensations. A south- 
east wind, especially in the Northern and Middle States, 
seldom fails to produce rain in ^twelve hours, and often 
blows a tempest. A south wind is usually warm, and 
often attended with rain. 

Storms., The most violent and long continued storms, 
in the Atlantic States, are from the north-east. It is a 
curious fact, that these storms usually begin at the south- 
west, somewhere about the gulf of Mexico, and proceed 
along the American coast, to the inorth-east, at the rate 
sometimes of about 100 miles in an hour. Dr. Franklin 
was the first who made this observation. The memora- 
ble snow-storm in February, 1802, is a remarkable con- 
firmatioq of this fact. At Charleston, in South Carolina, 
the storm began of a Sunday, about S o^clock in the af- 
ternoon. All that day at Boston, was calm and pleasant, 
and continued so 'till 1 1 at night, when it grew cloudy. 
About 1 o\:lock the next morning, the storm commenced. 
At Hallowell in Maine, the same morning, the son rose 
clear. The air became cloudy in about a quarter of an 
hour ; the snow began about 1 1 o'clocic, and in two hours 
the storm becadle furious. The shipwrecks during this 
storm were numerous and dreadful. 
-^ T^-nadoes. Tornadoes, in the United States, Mended 
witti thunder, lightning, hail, and tempest, are not unfre- 
• que at. These whirlwinds move in narrow veins, about 
half a mile broad, and. 8 or 10 miles in length. Within 
these limits they often twist off and lay level the largest 
trees, and thei^ course through a forest is like that of a 
reaper through a field. 

Q^uantity o/water falling in rain. The quantity of wa- 
ter falling annually in snow and rain, in the United 
Slates, is from 42 to 48 inches ; that in Europe is about 
one third less ; in England, particularly, it is estimated at 
$4 inches. Still the United States are the mostsubjectto 
drought, owing to the remarkable dryness of our atTDOS- 
phere. Evaporation likewise is more rapid in Aoaer- 
ica than in Eurppe, and the air is much more highly 
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c&arged with electric fluid; thunder is louder, and 
lighinhg^jB more vivid, aud accidents from lightning 
more frequent Bat notwithstanding we have more rain 
io this country thaa in Europe^ we have also, what could 
hardly he expected, a| the same time, more lair weather. 
For' although the quantity of rain here is greater, ]he 
namber of rainy days is less. The inference is, that rain 
ID this country falls in more copious showers than in the 
coQDtries of Earope. 

The superior dryness of our atmosphere, compared 
with that of England, has been illustrated by Dr. Frank- 
lin by a very curious experiment He had a mahogany 
box made with the greatest nicety, containing drawers 
which fitted exactly, and were very tight at London ; be- 
ing brought to Philadelphia they became too loose ; but 
Tvhen sent back to London they became tight as before. 
Eanhquakes. S'here are numerous proofs that earth- 
qaake64(ave been violent in various parts of America. 
Nearly fifty have been noticed in the New-England States, 
since the settlement of the first English Colony at Plym- 
outh, in 1620. ^ Of these, five have been particularly 
Y^art, memorable, as being much heavier than the 
1638 rest They have all commenced with an on- 
1658 dolatory motion, in a direction from north- 
1663 west to sooth-east, the central course of which, 
1727 or place ^f greatest violence, has been in a 
1755 line coinciding nearly with lake Ontario and 
the mouth of Merrimack river, extending southward 
to the Potowmack, and northward to the St. Lawrence. 
The whole countiy within these limits has been repeat- 
edly shaken, most violently about the middle, and least to- 
wards the south-west and north-east boundaries. In those, 
five before mentioned as being particularly memorable, 
the violence of. the shocks was such as to cause the bells, 
in churches to ring ; many chininies were thrown down, 
snd in some instances houses ; furniture dropped from the 
shelves on which it stood ; the earth in many places was 
rent, and quantities, of sand thrown out, of a highly sul- 
phurous smell. Some remarkable alterations were ob- 
served in wells and springs of water about the time of 
these earthquakes. In some, the quality of the water was 
altered; in others, the quantity. New springs were 
opened, and old ones dried op. 

The winter of 1811 and 12, was distinguished by the 
QUQiber, frequency, and extent of the earthquakes in all 
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the soatbeni and western parts of the United States, frofti 
New- York to the Floridas, and from the Atlantic to the 
Missisippi. Eighty-nine shocks were connted in the 
coarse of seven days. New Madrid was so extremely 
agitated as to be deserted by the inhabitants. 

Soil and Productions. The soil, though of TarioQS 
descriptions, is generally fertile. West of the Alleghany 
mountains it is excellent ; the low country in the South- 
ern States is the least fertile part. 

New«£nglaod is a fine grazing country ; hence, beef, 
butter, and cheese, are great products of the Northern 
States. Indian corn is the most extens.irelj cnltirated of 
any kind of grain. The grand staples of the Middle 
States are wheat and tobacco ; those of the Southera 
States are cotton and rice ; those of the Western States 
are wheat and hemp ; those of Louisiana, cotton and 
sugar. 

Minerals^ Fossils^ 4-c. Iron abounds in many ^arts of 
the United States. There is a copper mine which is 
worked in New- Jersey. Great quantifies of copper also 
have been found in the country bordering on Lake Supe- 
rior. A lead mine has been wrought in Virginia, and 
others still more valuable, on the banks of the Missisippi, 
and in Louisiana. 

Pit-coal has been discovered in variotls parts. VirgiDia 
particularly abounds in this valuable mineral; and the 
country about Pittsburg, in Pennsylvania, affords it of 
superior quality^ It likewise frequently occurs- on the 
Ohio and the Missisippi ; and has been found of late, of a 
peculiar quality, in Rhode-Island. 

Several mineral springs break forth in different parts of 
the United States. The nn>6t celebrated are those of 
Sarat(^a and Ballstown in the State of New- York. The 
latter place is much frequented by gay and fashionable 
people as well as by invalids. 

There are also salt-springs in New-Tork, Kentbcky, 
and in other parts of the Western country, from the 
waters ofwhich salt is obtained, by evaporation, in almost 
any desirable quantity. 

Manufactures, The manufactures of the Unitetl States 
have been greatly extended within a few years. Their 
value, according to the report of the secretary of the 
treasury, in 1810, exceeds 120 millions of dollars annual- 
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Boots, sfaoes, soap, candles, cqt-aails, hoosehold farni* 
tare, carriages, ships, refiaed sugar, flax-seed oil, coarse 
earthen ware, snuff, chocolate, hair-powder, pot and 
pearl^shes, are manafactared, not only sufficient for 
borne consamptioo, but considerable quantities for ex- 
portation. 

The manufactures of .hand-cards, cards for carding ma* 
thines, and printers' types, are adequate to the demand, 
and those of ropes, cables, cordage, and duck, are nearly^o. 

Hats, paper, bar-iron, gun-powder, window-glass, salt, 
spirituous liquors, cotton, woollen, and linen cloths, are 
manufactured extensirely in some of the States, but not in 
quantities sufficient for the demand. At the close of 
18 10, there were in operation 87 mills for manufacturing 
cotton, working 80,000 spindles, attended by 500 men, 
and 3500 women and children. 

Commerce, No country can be more favourably situat- 
ed/for commerce than the United States. Their vast 
extent of coast, the number of excellent harbours anti 
sea-ports which they possess, the numerops creeks and 
bays which indent the coast, and the riyers, lakes, and ca- 
nals which intei^ct the whole country, give them very 
superior advantages for the purposes of trade. 

The prbcipal exports of home productions from the 
Northern States are timber in various forms, pot and 
pearl ashes, flax-seed, fish, and fish-oil, beef and pork ; 
from the Middle States, wheat, flour, maize, or Indian 
corn, beef and pork ; from the Southern States, cotton, 
tobacco, rice, Indian com, flour, tar and turpentine ; 
from the Western States, hemp, wheat and tobaicco ; and 
from Louisiana, cotton and pugar. 

The United iStates are the medium of a great com- 
merce with Europe in West India goods, and lately of 
East India articles likewise, which they procure by a 
direct trade thither. The carrying trade is also a source 
of profitable employment, especially during a maritime 
war in Europe. 

InhahitantsandJ^opulation. The U. States are settled 
by emigrants or their descendants from most of the nations 
of Europe. By far the greater proportion of the inhabit- 
ants aiT'e English. New«England particularly was settled 
entirely by emigrants from England, except a very few 
Scotch and Irish, as were also Virginia, the Cardlinas, and 
Georgia. New-York and New-Jersey were originally 
1 2 
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Datch colonies ; PenosyWaiDia had a largfe miKtare of 
Swedes and Germans. In latter tioies, great numbers of 
people have emigrated from Scotland, Ireland, France, 
and Germany, who have gone principally to the back 
parts of the Middle, Southern and the Western States. 

At the eaameration in 1810, the whole number of 
inhabitants was 7,939,903, of whom, 1,1 9 1,3 64 were slaves. 

The Negroes in this country were brought originally 
fr^m Africa. They hare been wickedly torn from their 
native land, and sold here for slaves. T-his iabomaQ 
traffic has lately been abolished not only in this country, 
but also in England and in Denmark. The Indians, or 
Aborigines, as they are called, are the original inhabitant! 
of America, before it was discovered by the Europeans. 
The remains of jieveral Indian nations or tribes are still to 
be found within the territory of the United States. 

Character, A desire of gain is the ruling passion of 
the people of the United States. The aridity of becom- 
ing rich, however, does not render them avaricioos. 
Without being profuse, or forgetting the interests of their 
Himiilies, they know how at pro|$er times to be liberal, aad 
are ever ready to assist the unfortunate. The numeroas 
charitable institutions in our country, and the abundaot 
subscriptions, in repeated instances, obtained for unforta- 
nate suffierers, by fire, and other calamities in our large 
seaport towns, are examples of the generosity of the peo- 
ple of the United States, greatly honourable both to the 
nation and to individuals. 

A spiri4 of enterprise, and a boldness in the execntion 
of their designs, are also remarkable characteristics of the 
people of the United States, in almost every situation of 
life. Inured to toil from their infancy, having for the most 
part made their fortunes by their own industry, fatigoe 
and labour, with but few exceptions, are not yet become 
repugnant even to those in the most easy circumstances. 
While they wish to enjoy the ease and sweets of life, 
they do not regard them as absolute wants, and can^is* 
pense with them, whenever a reverse of fortune tgkes 
them away. 

The people of the United States are extremely jealoos 
of their liberties. They arc intelligent, eager to investi- 
gate, and disposed to instruction ; and many examples of 
men might be mentioned, who, without education) hare 
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idivenied and constnicted works, particularly in mechanics, 
worthy the best vrorkoien in Eiirope. 

The women in general possess in a high degree the 
- domestic and other virtues. Good wives and good moth- 
en, their husbands and their children eogi^ their chief 
attention, and their hoosehold affairs occupy most of their 
time and eare. 

MUUia. The defence of the United States in time of 
peace is entrusted to a well disciplined militia, consisting 
of 800,000 men. 

Aboy. The navy of the United States consists of 5 
ships of tire line, TO frigates, 9 ships, 8 brigs, 9 schooners, 
and I sloop, carrying in all 1143 guns. Additional ships 
of the line and frigates are now building. 

Mini, In the year 1810, were coined to the value 4>f 
476,555 dollars in gold; 638,770 dollars in silver; and . 
16,140 in copper. 

Post-Offlces. The number of post-offices in 1817, was 
3,459. la 1816, the mail was carried in stages, sulkies 
and on horse-back — 7,569,323 miles. . . 

Pii6/tc Debt. The public debt in 1 8 10, was 53 millions, ' 
of dollars, and in consequence of the late war has been 
much increased. 

ReHgion. The constitution of the United States leaves 
to every citizen the free choice of his own religion. The 
Coi^egationalists are tUb most numerous denomination ; 
after tbem the Presbyterians. The other principal de* 
nominations are Episcopalians, Friends, Baptists, Meth* 
odists, Germail Lutherans, Dutch Reformed, Moravians, 
Roman Catholics, and Universalists. 

GavemmenU The United States were formerly under 
the government of Great 3ritain, and were then denomi- 
nated American Colonies. At length, however, certain 
disputes relative to taxation arose between Great Britain 
and the Colonies, which, in 1775, broke out in an open 
war. In the year following, July 4, 1776, a Congress of 
the several Colonies convened at Philadelphia, made a 
public declaration of their Independence, which was con<r 
ceded by Great Britain, after a war of eight years, at the 
peace in 1783. They then agreed upon a federal repab- 
lican government, under the title of the ^^ United States 
of America ^^^ which was finally settled in 1788. 
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By the Federal Coastitotioii, (he legislatire power is 
Tested in a Coogreas of the United States, consisting of a 
Senate and Honse of Represenlatives. The Senate is com- 
posed of two members from each State, chosen bjr their 
legislatures for 6 years. The repreeeotatiTes are chosen 
by die people for 3 years. E?ery 40^000 are entitled to a 
representative. The ezecotive power is vested in a Prest- 
dent choeeo /or /our years by tUcton/rom ail the SuUe9, 



NEW-ENGLAND. 

' X, 

New-England is generally rooky, hilly and moimtaio- 
ons. It enjoys a healthy climate. The extremes of heat 
and cold, according to Farenheifs thermometer, are 
from 30^ below^ to 100^ above 0. The soil is various 
from the most barren sand to the richest clays and loams. 
The interval lands on the lai^e rivers are accounted the 
^ best, particQiarly for grain. The highlands are esteemed 
lor grass. Drained swamps have a deep, mellow soil, aod 
the vallies between hills are generally very fertile. 
« In new aod oncnltivated pajrts^' a judgment may bs 
formed of the soil from the various kinds of wood which 
grow upon it. • Thus white oak land is hard aod stonj ; 
Ht is good for Indian com, but nftist be subdued by plant- 
ing and hoeing before it will biar grass. The same may . 
be said of chesnut land. - * 

Pitch pine land is dry and sandy ; it will bear com and 
rye wit^ plouehiffg, but is d5oo worn out. 

White pine land is also light and dry, but base deeper 
sotU and is of course better. Spruce and hemlock geoir- 
ally denote a thin, cold soil, but in some parts with a 
mixture of birch, it denotes a moist soil which ia excel- 
lent for grass. Beech and maple denote a warm, rich, 
loamy soil, which easily takes grass, corn, and graia, 
when new, without ploughing, and not only bears ^ood 
crops the first year, but turns immediately to mowing aod 
pasture. 

Black and yellow birch, wbitiLash, elm, and alder, are 
ibdications of a deep, rich, and moist soil, which ^Hi 
admit grass and graiil without ploughing. Generally the 
strength of land is known by the largeness of iU^ tre^ 
which it produces. ^ 
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The most imporiaQt prodactioo of New-England is 
grass. Beef, mutton, pork, butter, and cheese are very 
abundant Wheat is cnltivated in certain parts, but gen- 
erally does not succeed towards the sea-shore. Indian 
com is the most cultivated df any Isind of grain. Or- 
chards are general, and cider is the common drink of the 

iohabitants. - , »t •* j 

New-England is the most populous part of the Umted 
States. The inhabitants are almost wholly of English ex- 
tract. The first permanent settlement in the New Eng- 
land States was began at Plymouth in Massachusetts, No- 
▼ember, 1620, by 101 English emigrants, of whom 46 di- 
ed before the opening of the next spring. 

The desire of gain, so much the characteristic of the 
people of the United States, is peculiarly so of the people 
of New-England. They are much engaged in commer- 
cial pursuits, and great numbers find employment m the 
fisheries. The landholders are generally cultivators of 
the soil which they possess. Slavery, that bane of mor- 
als, and reproach of free governments, is hardly known m 
NewEngland. The distribution of wealth i$ more equal 
Jiere than in any other civilized country. Religion, ex- 
cept in Rhode-island, ia supported by law, and public 
schools, in every town. There is not another country on 
the globe, perhaps, where education is so generally diffus- 
ed among all classes and orders of citizens as in the New-t 
£ogla&d Stotes. 

MAINE. 

C/ti»ar«.— The winters in this State are severe, with 
less changeable weather than in the more Southern New- 
England States. They commence io November, and 
close about the last of March. During this period, the 
ground is usually covered with spow, and sleymg is sel- 
dom interrupted by thaws. «* . • 

FatB of the Cotmlry, Sail and Prodiic<«m«.— Maine is 
generally hilly, but not mountainous. West of Andros- 
cogM rirer the soil is light and lean, being mostly pine 
plSn. On the Kennebeck, and between that river and the 
Penobscot, it is excellent, being well adapted either for 
tillage or pasture. East of the Penobscot it is less produc- 
tive! Along the coast it is mostly barren. Nature, how- 
eyer, seems here to have afforded a remedy m some 
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measure for thif defect, Id the abaodaace of rock-weed 
growing od the shore, ten loads of which being spread on 
an acre, is reckoned an excellent manure, sufficient for 
three years. Much of this country is yet a wilderness. 
Lumber is the chief source of wealth to the inhabitants. 
Apples flourish in the interior, but not on the coast 
Peach trees will not bear the climate. Com grows to a 
good size ; wheat, rye, barley, oats, peas, and flax, are air 
io eztensirely cultivated. The sheep in Maine are re- 
markably good, and the mutton uacomtnonly sweet aod 
wefY flaroured, especially of those fed on the islands. 
Lime-jBtone, and mountain and bog iron, abound in many 
places ; also a species of stone in Lebanon, which yields 
copperas and sulphur. There are large tracts of land 
here, yet a wilderness, belonging to the Stat^ which col- 
lectiYely are called the Eastern Lands. 

Town$.^^PortlaHdy the capital, situated on a peninsala 
in CaBCO bay, is the most commercial town. The harbour 
is deep, safe, capacious, and seldom frozen over. Fortj- 
two vessels were built here in 1810. The number of in- 
habitants is about 9,000. JBath is a flourishing commercial 
town, at the head of winter navigation on Kennebeck riir. 
er, 16 miles from the sea. Hallf^eU and Augusta are oa 
Ihe same river, the latter at the head of tide waters. Wis* 
tastet is a flourishing, commercial town on Sheepscot ri?- 
er, ten miles from the sea. The river is here navigable 
for the largest ship^. Thomastawny on St. George's rirer, 
which is navigable for vessels of 150 or 300 tons, 15 miles 
or more, is the placed from which is sent to market the 
greatest part of lime manufactured in Maine. Upwards 
of 70,000 casks were in one year exported io different 
paru of the United SUtes, valued at from |1,50 io$2y00. 
There are also a number of flourishing towns on the 
Penobscot 

Trade. The principal article of export is lomber. 
Vast quantities of boards, shingles, masts, spars, and the 
like, are transported to the neigbbouriog States, to the 
West Indies, and to Europe. Mnch of the flre-wood con* 
sumed in Boston is bronght from Maine. Lime, dried 
fish, and pickled salmoe, are also considerable articles of 
commerce. . There are thirteen* banks in Maine. 

Government The legislative power is vested in two 
branches, a House of Representatives^ and a Senate, styl- 
ed, The Lfgislature of Maine^ who, with the. Governor^ ani 
seven Counsellors, are chosen annually. 
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tnkahiiants. The object of the first settlers was prin- 
Mpallj lumber, almost to the entire neglect of agriculture. 
Bat the revolutionary war putting a check to that basi- 
0698, they turned their attention to the cultiration of the 
•oil, which, contrary to their expectations, they found 
capable of yielding them an ample supply of proyisions. 
Od ao island in Penobscot riyer, there are still the re- 
mains of the Penobscot tribe of Indians. They consist of 
about 100 families ; they are Roman Catholicks, and have 
a chtirch and a priest. 

Religion. Congregationalists, Baptists, and Methodists 
are flie preyailing denominations. Many of the towns and 
plantations are destitute of any settled minister. 

Literature. In Brunswick is Bowdoin College, 4io call- 
ed after the late Hon. James Bowdoin, whose benefac- 
tions amounted to i 10,000. The legislature has endow- 
ed it with 5 tomiships of land. Tm buildings are two 
colleges and a chapel. The situation is pleasant, and the 
institation flourishing. Its Library contains 5000 volumes, 
A Seminary, entitled the '^ Maine Literary aod Theologic- 
al Institution,'^ is established at Wataryille. Academies 
have been established at Portland, Hallo well, Berwick,. 
Fryebarg, Bath, Hampden, Farmington, and Machias. 
The ^ Maine Charity ScbooP' was instituted at Hampden^ 
liajf 5, 1814. Schools are maintained in most of the towtfs 
and in many of the plantations. 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

Face of the Country. New-Hampshire has but about 1 • 
miles of sea-coast ; the only harbour is that at the entrance 
of Piscataqua river: The shore is mostly a san(\jr f»each. 
Twenty or^ thirty miles back from the sea the country 
becomes hilly or mountainous. 

Climate. The air in New-Hampshire is generally pure 
and salubrious. Morning and evening fires become nee- 
essaiy in parlours, from about the middle of September. 
Cattle are housed from the beginning of November. In 
the course of this month the earth and rivers generally 
become thoroughly frozen and covered with snow. Jan- 
ttarj often pro&ces a thaw, which is succeeded by severe 
frost The deepest snows and the coldest weather are 
generally in February. The open country is generally 
^Uared of snow in April ; but in the- woods it commonly 
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lies till May. About the beginning' of tbis month the 
grass is generally sufficient for cattle to live abroad. 

Soil and Produetiom. The soil is varions, but gener- 
ally fertile. The intervals on the nsai^in of riyen are 
the richest and the best adapted for wheat and other 
Icinds of grain ; the uplands for pasture. Wbter rje 
thirives best on the new lands ; Indian com, oats, barley, 
and flax, on the old. Ap|»les are produced abundantlj: 
No good liusbandman thinks his farm cooiplete vrithout 
an orchard. Other fruits are not much cultivated. 
Peaches particularly do not thrive well ; the apricot ii 
scarcely known. 

Townt. Porismoutk is the largest town in NewJIamp- 
ahire« situated on the south bank of Piscataqua river, 
about two miles from its mouth, ^3 miles from Boston, and 
S40 from the city of Washington. It is the only sea-^ 
port in the State. Its harbour is accounted one of the 
best on the contineiil, having a sufficient depth of irateri 
never frozen, and being so fortified by nature as to be 
easily rendered impregnable. A fire in 1802, destrojed 
a considerable part of the town, which lias since been re^ 
built; and in December, 1813, another tremendous fire 
took place, which destroyed nearly 200 buildings. The 
number of inhabitants, in 1810, was 6,934. 

Exeter^ at the head of navigation on Swamscot riy^r, 
a branch of the Piscataqua, 15 miles from Portsmouth, 
and about the same distance from Newbaryport, is well 
situated for a manufacturing town,, and contains a duck 
manufactory, a number of saw4nills and grist-mills, a pa- 
per-mill, slitting-mill, a snuff^nill, and iron works. It is 
particularly celebrated for ship-building« The namber 
of inhabitants in 1810, was 1,759. 

Concord^ on Merrimack river, 55 miles from Ports- 
mouth, is a pleasant flourishing town, and has a boat com- 
munication with Boston, by means of the Merrimack and 
Middlesex canal. Much of the trade of the upper cooo- 
try centres here. It is the presentseat of government, 
and contained in 1810, 2,393 inhabitants. 

Manufactures. Pot and pearl ashes, maple sugar, pot- 
tery, and some iron, are manufactured in this State. 
Franconia, in particular, is distinguished for its varions 
works in iron. Acts of incorporation have lately been 
obtained for establishing woollen and cotton* stories at 
Coccord and at Jaffery. Considerable quantities of wool- 
len and linen clothes are manufactured in famili es. 
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Trade. The chief articles of export are ftbips, lumber, 
fell, whale-oit, beef, pork, sheep, flax-seed, pot and pearl 
ashes. A part of the trade of the western towns is, by 
ih^ Condecticul river, to Hartford and New- York. 1q 
the soiith*west parts of the Stale, the inhabitants trade 
priocipaily with Boston and Salem ; in the middle and 
northern parts, as far as Haverhill, with Portsmouth; 
farther (^ortb, with Portland. There are 1 1 banks ia 
thi6 State. 

Lkeratvre. Dtf tmoutb college in Hanover is beaati- 
fully situated on a plain, about half a mile east of Coonec- 
ticut river. The buildings are a college 150 feet in 
leagth, a chapel, a hall, and a Medical House. The libra- 
ry contains aboiil.4000 volumes. The chemical and med- 
ical apparatus are Tery complete. Academies are eatab- 
Hshed at Exeter, New-Ipswich, Atkinson^ Charlestowo, 
and Concord. Every town is obliged by law to have at 
least one conamon school. 

Chvemmmi. The legislature is called the General 
Court, and consists of a senate and house of representa* 
(ives, who, with the governor, are all chosen annually by 
the people. 

Curiosities. In Chester is a Cave, called the DeviPs 
den, in which is a room 15 or 20 feet square, and 4 feet 
bigh. In Atkinson meadow, which is overflowed by an 
artificial dam, there is an island of 6 or 7 acres, which 
rises and falls with the water. Bellows' Falls are also 
poticeable, as a bold and beautiful cataract ; over which 
is thrown a haadsome geometric bridge. 
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Face of the Country. Vermont is generally mountain- 
OQs. The Green Mountains are a continued range or 
collection of mountains, extending in a direction nearly 
from north to south, through the whole length of the 
State. The highest summit in the range is Killington 
Peak, estimated at 3,184 feet above the level of lake 
Champlain, and 3,454 feet above the level of the ocean. 
These mountains are from ten to fifteen miles in width, 
intersected with vailies, and are crossed in several places 
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- by roads. They abound with spriags and streams of Ea- 
tery and are every where covered, with wood. 

Climate, - Winter in its severity commences about the 
first of December, and continues to about the midHle of 
March. During this season the weather is generally fair, 
and the cold more uniform and steady than in the other 
New- England States. The ice in rivers ami streams of 
water is generally frozen in the course of the win^ter about 
34 inches thick, and the whole country is covered with 
snow. Vegetation in the spring is quick and rapid. Frosts 
commonly cease about the first of June, and come oq 
again between the first and middle of September. Id the 
summer jnontbs the weather is generally fair, clear, and 
settled. The heat in the middle of the day is often verj 
uncomfortable, but the nights are aloaost ever cool and 
pleasant. From the beginning of September to the mid- 
dle of October, the season is most deiig'htful. The latter 
part of October and November is generally cold, wet, and 
uncomfortable, attended with frequent rains, some sdow, 
and high winds. 

Sail and Productions. The soil is very fertile, and fit- 
ted for all the purposes of agriculture. It is generally 
deep, of a dark color, rich, moist, warm, loamy, and sel- 
dom parched with drought. Wheat is extensively culti- 
vated on the west sidc^. of the mountains, but does act 
thrive so well on the east side. Barley, oats, peas and 
flax flourish in all parts^ of the State ; of the latter from 
four to Ciye hundred pounds are sometimes produced from 
a single acre. Indian corn tbrive^s best on the interrals, 
but is raised in abundance. every where. The pastures of 
Vermont are excellent, and the beef and mutton very fine. 
Mnerals. Iron ore in large quantities and of good 
quality is found in a number of the towns west of the 
mountains. A rich lead mine has been dicovered in Sun- 
derland, and a fine vein of pipe clay in Shrewsbury. At 
Bennington a quarry of marble has been opened of pecu- 
liar fioenei.? and beauty. 

Manufactures. The roost useful and extensive roaDU- 
faclure, at present in Vormont, k that of pot ^nd pearl 

--ashes. That of iron, from native ore, is also considerable, 
and may be expected to be annually increasing. There 
are already twenty -two furnaces and three forges in ffc^ 
State. There are several distili&rics of spirits from graioi 
and a porter brewery at MiddJebury on an extensive scale. 
Large quantities of Maple a^ugar are manulactured annually 
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for home consaiription, and some for expoKation. The 
sugar maple groivs to a targe size, five or six feet in di- 
ameter, and yields in some instances, it is said, 5 gallons 
of sap in a day, and from 12 to 15 pounds of su^ar dur- 
ing the season, which lasts about four or five weeks. Iti 
some parts of the State the inhabitants are beginning to 
set rows of these trees each side of the roads, which are 
not only an ornament to the country, but will be a rich in- 
heritance to posterity. Coarse woollen and linen cloths 
are manufactured in most families for the greater part of 
their necessary clothing. 

Trade. The exports of Vermont are pot and pearl 
ashes, wheat and other grain, bar-iron, naiN, beef, pnrk, 
batter, cheese, live ciittle, horses, lumber, peltry, flax ai'l 
maple sugar. East of the mountains the trade is carried 
on partly with Hartford and New York by f onneclicut 
river, and partly with Boston and other eastern ports, hv 
land carriage. West of the mounlains^^thQ Irada is with 
Troy, Albany, or other towns on the Hudson, Ami by ihit 
river with New-York ; or to the north with Canada by 
means of lake Chaniplain. 

Towns, There are no large towns in Vermont, l;'jt 
many handsome villages. Bennington is the oldest town 
in the State, and is celebrated in the revolution on account 
* of a battle fought in its vicinity, called " Bennington fight.'* 
-The other most considerable towns are IVindsor on Cdo- 
necticnt river, a place of considerable trade, containing 
2,757 inhabitants. Rutland on Otter Creek river, 55 miles 
from its mouth in lake Champlain ; MiddUbury on the 
same river, 20 miles from the lake, in which is a college, 
a court house, a gaol, a brewery, a gun and card factory, 
a forge, printing oflice, and a number of saw mills ; Ver- 
gennes likewise on the same river, 5 miles from its mouth ; 
Burlington on lake Champlain, from whence there is a 
noble view of the lake, and in which there is a college. 
Montpelier^ on Onion river, 43 miles from the lake, is the 
seat of government. 

Inhabitants, The inhabitants of Vermont^are mostly 
emigrants from the other New-England States, or their 
descendants. Agricultnre is their chief employment. 
They are active, hardy, hospitable, frugal, industrious, and 
particularly attentive to the education of their children. 

Religion. In every town there is a reserve of two lots 
of land for the support of the clergy j one for a perpetual 
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parsonage, another for the first settled minister. The m- 
habitants are mostlj of the Baptist and Congregationai 
^ersaasions. 

Literature. There are two colleges in this State ; one 
at Burlington, patronised hj the State, and another at Mid- 
dlebary, supported chiefly by private bounty. Acade- 
mies are established at Norwich, Castleton, St. Albans, 
Rutland, Windsor, Caledonia, Addison, and Franklin, and 
common schools in every town. 

Government, The supreme legislative power is vested 
in a house of representatives, who, with the governor, are 
chosen annually oh the first Tuesday in September, by 
the people. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

' Face of flit Country. Massachusetts presents a great 
variety of surface. Along the sea-shore it is mostly lev- 
el ; advan^ingf into the country, it becomes hilly and uoe- 
yen ; and in the upper eml of the State, rough and mooa- 
tainous. 

Mountains, There are no lofty mountains in Massachu- 
setts. A continuation of the Green Mountains passes 
through the north- west corner of the State. Saddle 
Mountain is the most elevated summit in tbis range, being 
4,500 feet above the level of the sea. The hills in Wor- 
cester and Hampshire counties are a continuation of the 
mountains between the Connecticut and the Merrimack. 
Wachtisett, in Princeton, is, a conspicuous mountain, 1657 
feet above the level of the town, and 2989 feet above that 
of the sea. 

River^. The Connecticut crosses this State in Hamp- 
,shire county, and receives in its course Deerjieldy West- 
field^ Chicapee^ and Miller'^s rivers. The Merrimack runs 
through the north-east corner of the State, and receives 
Concord and Kashau rivers. Taunton river is navigable 
about 20 miles to Taunton, and empties into Narraganset 
bay. Charles is navigable 7 miles to Watertown, and 
empties into Boston harbour. Neponset is navigable 4 
miles to Milton, and empties into Boston Bay. 

Soil. The south-east part of the State, distinguished by 
the name of the Old or Plymouth Colony, including the 
counties of Barnstable, Duke's, Nantucket, Bristol, and 
Plymouth, is the least fertile part, being mostly a sandy 
plain, interspersed however withhaany excellent tracts Q_i 
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land. The northern^ middle and soutbero parts hare in gen- 
eral, a strong, good soil, well adapted to tillage and pasture. 

Productions, lodiab cora is universally cultivated : 
rye, geaerally ; wheat, but partially : it does not succeed 
towards the sea^shore. But a partial supply of flax is pro- 
duced in this State. Hops a)*e raised in some pafts for ex- 
portation. Apples are abundant, add cider is made in 
great quan tides. Beef, pork, butter, and cheese are also 
great products. That celebrated breed of sheep called 
Merino J has been imported from Spain and Portugal, and 
has multiplied in various parts of the State. 

Agriculture. The agriculture of Massachusetts surpass- 
es that of any of the States, except Connecticut and Penn- 
sylvania. The parts adjacent to Boston, have a great re- 
semblance to Olil England ; being in a state of high culti- 
vation, and adorned with elegant houses. The crops on 
the interval lands on Connecticut river are the largest in 
the Slate. The!«e lands yield, when well cultivated, from 
60 to 80 bushels of lovtian corn, from 25 to 35 of wheat, 
and from 2 to 4 tons of hay to the acre. 

Fisht^ries. The greate:?t part of the fisheries of the 
United States is carried on by the citizens of Massachusetts. 
The people of Nantocket,'New Bedford and Cape Cod 
carry on the -ivhaie ii.^hery. "These fish, how^^ver, at 
present, are rare about the Cape, although formerly 
caii£r(2t there in great numbers. A species of the whale 
kind, called black fish, weighing about 5 tons, and afford- 
ing oil, is very abundant. The (banner of catching them 
is very singular. They swim in shoals of several hun- 
dreds, and the inhabitants pot offin their boats and drive 
them ashore, like so inaay cattle, on the flats, where they 
are left by the tide, and fall an easy prey. 

Towns. Boston is the capital not only of Ma^isachusetts, 
but of N"ew- England, and is the third commercial town in 
the United States: It is Situated on a peiinsula, at the 
head uf Massachuseits bay, and is joined to the main land, 
at the south end, by a narrow isthmus, called the Neck. 
The harbour is spacious enough for 500 ships to ride^t 
anchor in agood depth of water, while the entrance is 
80 narrow as scarcely to admit two shifw abreast. In the 
town there are 136 streets, 21 lanes, 9 alleys, exclusive 
of courts and squares^ and about 80 wharves and quays. 
Some of the streets are wide and regularly laid out, but 
generally, they are crooked and narrow. 

K2 
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The public bailJings are the State-haose., FaDenil-ball, 
4 Market-hoases, Cdurt^house, Theatre, *<jfaoi,^Uo!ipital, 
Alms-boose, Museum, and 24 houses of public worship. 
The State-house is very raagniticezit, 173 feet ki length. 
The dome is 50 feet in. diameter, termiuated by a circtt« 
lar laotem, al an elevation of too feet from the fouodatioa* 
The prospect from the top is the richest imaginable. 
The Eicbaoge Coffee- House was an immense pile, 7 sto- 
ries' high, 124 feet in length, and contained SOS rooms. 
This noted edifice was burnt, November 3, 1818. The 
' new Court-house is very elegant, built of the Chelmsfenl 
granite stone. 

On tbe west side of the town is the Common, bounded 
on the north and east sides by the Mall, the most elegant 
and extensive public walk in the United States, ornament- 
ed with rows of treee, and commandir^ at once a delights 
ful view of part of the bay, which nearly surrounds the 
town, and a most enchanting prospect of the country. 

Four bridges, the Great Western Avenue, and the neck, 
connect the town and country. I6 the harbour are a great 
number of islands, on one of which, Castle Island, three 
miles from the town, stands Fort Independence, belongiog 
to the United States, where strong fortifications have been 
erected, for the defence of the town, by direction o( tbe 
general government. On Governor's Island is Fort War- 
ren, flanked and supported by two crescent imtteries of 
heavy guns on a level with the channel. Fort Strong is 
on Nettle's Island, one mile from Boston, and was erected 
by the voluntary labours of the citizens of Boston, and 
the adjacent towns, in the suntmer of 1814. Boston is 
situated 482 miles from the city of Washington, 347 from 
Philadelphia, and 252 from the city of New- York. The 
population in 1810, was 33,250. There are 8 banks in 
Boston. 

The next most considerable town is Salem^ 13 miles 
from Boston by an excellent turnpike road. It is situated 
en a peninsula formed by two inlets of the sea, and con- 
tains 12,613 inhabitants. It^is reputed the wealthiest 
town of its size in the United States. Beverly is a com- ^ 
mercial town, largely concerned in the fisheries. It is 
situated to the north of Salem. A handsome toll-bridge 
connects the two towns. MarbUhead is 4 miles south- 
east from Salem. The ifahabitants are 5,211, occupied 
almost wholly in the bank fishery. N'tntburyjpoft^ o«* 
Merrimack river, two and a half mil^s from to meatbi 
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id the tkird commercial town in the State. Tbtt toim 
sniered very severely by fire in mil; more than 100 
iioQMS, bestdea many shops aQd stores, were redi^ed to 
aahee ia one night. J^tvhBtdford is a floarisbii^ com- 
oaerciai town, 58 miles southward of Boston. PiymmtA 
is the oldest town ia the State. It was here om* piomi 
ascestors first landed en their coming to America. The 
rock oa which they disembarked has been drawm up, and 
is oow edubitedio the town* 

CfaarlestowD lies north of Boston, with which k is con- 
ttected by Charles river bridge. Banker, Biped's and 
Cobble (now Pleasant) hills, celebrated in the history of 
the American Revelation, are in this town. One of the 
principal navy yards in the United States, is established 
here, in which is a Uarioe Hospital. The Massachnsetts 
laaame Hospital, mid the Slate Prison are also in this town* 
The SUte Prison is 200 feet in length, built of stone, and 
5 atones high. The fonadatioo is of rocks of two tons 
weight each. On this is laid a tier of hewn stone, 9 feet 
long, and 30 inches thick, forming the first floor. The 
euter walls are 4 and the partition walls 3 feet thick of 
hard granite, each stone being from 6 to 14 feet in length. 
The namber of prisoners is generally over 300. In 
this town also are a noble Town Hall, capacious Alms- 
house, and 5 bouses of public worship. 

Cambridge, Concord^ Worcester^ Springfield and JVorfA- 
mnpion^ are pleasant inland towns. 

Canals, MiddLesei canal connects the Merrimack with 
Boston harbour. It is about 30 miles in lei^^th, and is 
fed with water from Concord river. Essex canal conducts 
round Patocket falls in the Merrimack. Locks and canals 
have also been constructed on the Connecticut, round Mil- 
ler's falls in Montague^ and round the falls in South Hadley. 
Manufactures. Massachusetts holds a conspicuous 
place among the other States in point of manufactures. 
The most considerable, arranged according to their esti- 
Bate value, are those of cotton cloths, boots and shoeS) 
ardent spirits, leather, cordage, wrought and cast iron, 
nails^ wooUens^ ships, straw bonnets, hats, cabinet work, 
paper, oil, and muskets. Lyon is the principal seat of the 
shoe manufactory ;^ West Cambridge, Leicester and Boston 
. of the card manufactories. Wire is manufactured at Ded- 
ham; cut-nails at Maiden and various other places; 
earthen ware at Danvers and Lynn ; stone ware and mo- 
rocco at Charlestownj window*glaas ftt Bost(»i and at 
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Chelmsford, saperior to any imported ; wooUeBCi at Pifti- 
field; silk and thread lace at Ipswich. Straw bonnets 
are made io immense numbers in Wrentham and in other 
places. There is a national armorj at Springfield ; and 
the tannery at Northampton is said to be th^ largest ia 
the United States. 

Commerce. Massachusetts is the moat commercisl 
*State in the Union. Her ships visit the remotest shores 
of the habitable globe. This State owns more than three 
times' as many tons of shipping as any of the other States, 
and more .than a third part of the whole that belongs to 
the United States. The chief exports are fish, beef, 
lumber, pork, ardent spirits^ flaxseed, whale oil, sperma« 
ceti, and rarions manufactures. 

Religion. Almost every town has its settled minister. 
The Coogregationalists are the most ntunereus deDoou- 
nation ; the next in number are the Baptists. 

Literature. The University in Cambridge is, with re- 
. gard to its funds, library, philosophical ap]iaratus, cabioet 
of minerals, and professorships, the first literary iosti- 
tutK>o in the Uoiteid States. The library contains 35,000 
volomes, and is annually increasing. The buildings 
are 5 colleges, 3 halls containing public rooms, and a 
chapel. There is also a college at WilliamstowD. 

The Theological Seminary at Andover, founded in 1808, 
is 30 miles north of Boston. It has four professors, and 
is richly endowed, having received by donations mnre 
than 300,000 dollars. Literary, religious, and benevolent 
societies are numerous. Academies are established at 
Andover, Newbury, Leicester, Taunton, Hingbam, PWtn- 
outh, Sandwich, Dedham, Lynn, Westford, Groton, and 
Deerfield. In every town provision is made for public 
schools. 

Government. The legislature is styled the General 
Court, and conaists of a Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, who, with the governor, are chosen annuaily by the 
people. A council of nine members, to advise with the 
governor, is chosen by the legislature. 

Curiosities. At Dighton, on Taunton river, is a rock 
about 10 feet in length and 4 feet wide, which contains a 
yery remarkable hieroglyphical inscription, of which no 
satisfactory explanation has yet been given. 

In Wrentham is a curious cavern, called Wampoon's 
Rock, from an Indian family of that name, who resided i|^ 
It for a number of year;. 
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Lynn Betcb »ay jiwtly be reckcmec! & curioiitf. It ■ 
one mile in lei^th, and coanecto the peninsQla, called Na- 
liaot, with the main land. This is a place of reaort for 
parties of pleasore from Boston, Charlestown, Salem, and 
Marblebead, io the sammer season. 

hlands. Nantucket island, which constitutea Nantucket 
county, containing only on* town, Sherburne, is 15 miles 
l<m^, and 1 1 broad. Most of the land is held in common ; 
500 cows feed in one herd, and 14,000 sheep in one paa- 
t!ire. The soil is mostly light and sandy. The number 
of inhabitants is about 6,000. ._ , . 

Martka^s Vineyard is about 21 miles in length and sis 
breadth, and of a good soil. Here is a safe harbour, and 
very useful in winter, when ships bound to Boston can- 
Qof venture round the shoals of Nantucket and Cape Cod- 
Most of th« men on these islands are employed in the 
whale fishery. Elizabeth Islands are about 16 io number, 
of a good soil, and extend m a row about 18 miles m 
length, on the S. E. side of Buzzard's Bay. The Fin«- 
yard and the adjacent islands, constitute Duke'a county. 
£dgartowQ is the principal town. 

RHODE-ISliAND. 

Clinmte. The climate of Rhode-Island is more temper- 
ate than that of any other of the New-England States, 
parUcularly on the islands, whwe the breezes from the 
sea have the effect not only to mitigate the heat in sum- 
mer, but to moderate the cold in winter. Many people 
from the Southern States resort to Rhode-Island to spend 
the summer months on account of the salubrity of the air. 

Face of the Country. This State is mostly level, ex- 
cept the north-western part, which is hilly and rocky. 
Mount Hope is an inconsiderable eminence, noted tor be- 
ing the residence of king Philip, a famous Indian chiel, 
and the place where he was killed. 

Soil and Productions. This State is better adapted for 
pasture than for tillage. A large proportion of the laodi% 
lean and barren, except the islands, allof which are un- 
usually fertile, and particularly celebrated for their tme 
cattle, the abundance of theirsheep, and the excell^ce 
of theip-butter and cheese. Some of the towns on Nar-. 
raganset bay are also of a good, rich soil. The ^rth- 
westero are the least ferUle parts, and the most thinly in- 
habited. Corn, rye, barley, oats, and m some places 
Wheat, are produced sufficient for home consumption. 
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Some of the finest cattle in New-England are found la 
this State, weighing from 16 to 18 hundred weight. 
There are also some large dairies, and butter and cheese 
of the best quality are made in large quantities for expor- 
tation Cider is a considerable prodnct ; much attention 
is paid to the making of it, whence It is had of an excel- 
lent qualitj, and is preferred in the southern States to 
most of the cider made in other parts of New-Enghnd, 

Minerals, Iron ore is tound in great plenty in this 
State, and some copper. There is abundance of lime- 
stone in Providence county, and a valuable coal mine has 
lately been discovered on the north-end of Rhode-Island. 

Manufactures, Cotton cloths of a good quality are man- 
ufactured extensively in this State. More than 200 tons 
of cotton yarn are spun in the several factories annuallj. 
One of these factories at Providence carries lO^OOO spin- 
dles. There are two woollen factories in the State and a 
number of paper mills. Hats are manufactured extensive- 
ly^ linen and tow cloths in considerable quantities ; ruiOi 
cards, chocolate and some iron. 

Commerce. The chief exports are flax-seed, lumber, 
horses, cattle, beef, pork, €sh, butter, cheese, grain, spir- 
its, cotton and linen goods. 

Towns, Providence^ at the head of Narragansct.bay, 
about SO miles from the sea, is the capital, and is the 
third town in New-England in point of population. It 
has an extensive commerce, and contained in 1810^ 
• 10,071 inhabitants. There are several large cotton 
factories in this town, a number of dij^tilleries and su- 
gar houses, and two spermaceti works. ' Among the 
.public buildings are a college, court-house, and 8 houses 
of public worship, some of which are remarkably elegant. 
There are 7 banks in'this place. 

J^ewport^ on the south-west part of the island of Rhode- 
Island, is much celebrated for the beauty of its situat/oot 
the salubrity of its climate, and is no less remarkable for 
the great variety and excellent quality of fresh fish which 
the market furnishes at all seasons of the year. Its pop- 
ulation, in 18»0, was 7,907. The public buildings are a 
State-house, and 10 houses of public worship, one o( which 
is a Jewish synagogue. Bristol is a thriving town, on the 
east side of the bay, containing 3,691 inhabitants, and car* 
ries on a considerable commerce. 

Religion, The Baptists are the most numerous denom- 
ination. The clergy are supported wholly by the vplun* 
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tarj coDtribations of the people, no contract for a salary 
JD this State being valid in law. 

Literature. Thare is a college in Providence, founded 
by the Baptists, called ^^ Brown University ,^^ in bonoar 
of its principal benefactor. Academies have been estab- 
lished at Providence, Newport, Bristol, Warren, Eai&U 
Greenwicli, and South -Kingston. Cooamon schools are 
too much neglected, there being no provision by law 
for their support. The consequence is, that the mass 
of the people, except in the more populous towns, are 
not 80 well informed as in the other New-England States. 

^Government, The legislature consists of a council of 
12, including^ the governor and deputy governor, all 
chosen annually, and a bousQ of representatives chosen 
twice a year. Judges and other civil officers are appoints 
ed for no longer time than one year. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Face of the Country. This State is generally hilly. 
There are but few level tracts of country, nor any very 
considerable mountains. The greatest elevation of land 
is a range of bills or small mountains, on the west side of 
Connecticut river, being a continuation of the Green 
Mountains. The bills are generally of a moderate size, 
aod occur in quick succession, furnishing the traveller 
with an ever varying prospect. 

Soii land Productions. Connecticnt has a strong fertile 
soil, with but vert little thin or barren land. It is gener- 
sUy in a state of high cultivation, resembling in many 
parts a well cultivated garden. Indian com is the most' 
abundant crop, next to this, rye. Wheat grows remarka- 
bly well, but its cultivation has been in some degree 
checked by the ravages of the Hessian fly. Oats and flax 
are also extensively cultivated. Orchards are very nu- 
merous, and cider is made for exportation. Mulberry 
trees have been planted in some parts of the State, and 
silk worms reared with considerable success. This 
Slate is exceedingly well watered, and is a fine grazing 
country, which enables the farmers to feed large numbers 
of cattle and sheep. The quantity of butler and cheese 
tnade annually is, very great, and of well-known excel- 
lence. Great numbers of the merino sheep have beea 
imported into this State, and it does not appear that they 
^^egeoerate in consequence of the change of climate* 
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Bdef and park mi« also very abandaot, and bo where 
found of greater excellence than in ConnecticQl. 

Miiierah Tfieve is a lead mine on- the bank o^ Con-^ 
necticat ri?er. which was- worked in the revolutiooary 
war. Copper mines have been discovered and opened 
in aeveral parts of the State, bnt have proved opprofita- 
Me, and are^ m«eh neglected. Iron abotmds io maoj 
parts. At Chatham^ on Connecticat river, is a vast quar- , 
«y of ston«, nsed in building, called, ^^ Connecticnt stone.'* 
h is transported down the river, and roufid to Bostso, 
wiiare it is nsed almost universally for f«undatioB9 of 
buildings, door-steps, fire-ptaces, and various other pur- 
posesi At Stafford is a mineral spring, tlie most celebrat- 
ed in the New-England States. 

Manufaoture9. Great quantities of woollen and fSnen 
cloths are manufactured in families. A woollen factory 
has been establisbed at Hartford, and another at Derby, hj 
the late Col. Humphreys, on an extensive sdale. Lineo, 
cotton, and button factories are establialied at New-Ha- 
ven. A machine for bending and cutting card teeth, 
makes 36,000 teeth in an hour. A cotton factory at Pom- 
fret employs 100 people : It carries 30,000 spindles, and 
spins weekly about 1 5,000 pounds of yarn. Glass, snuff, 
iron, and powder are made at East* Hartford; caDBOo at 
Salisbury, a town which contains inexhaustible mines of 
iron ore ; hollow ware at Salisbury and Stafford, sufficient 
to supply the State ; gilt buttons at Waterbury ; pftp^ri 
nails, hats, boots and shoes in various places. At Casa- 
an, Colebrook, Salisbury, and Stafford, are iron works, 
Oil mills on a new and ingenious construction have been 
erected in various pu^ts of the State. Tin ware is exteo- 
sively manufactured and sent into all parts of the United 
States, to Canada, and even to Louisiana. 

Commerce. The foreign trade of this State is priociV 
pally with the West-India islands; but its coasting trade 
is the most considerable. lu exports consists of beef, 
poric, cattle, hprses, mules, butter, cheese, maize, rye^ 
flax-seed, fish, candles and soap. Almost all the produce 
of the western part of the State, is carried to Kew-Yorlc. 
Towns. JVeW'Haven is a neatly built city, containing 
about one square mile, and is a place • of considerable 
commerce. It is laid out in squares; the streets are 
wide, and many of them adorned with rows of trees. 
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The eeotral square is an open greeo* and is a very beaoti- 
ful pablic waik. The public edifices, are the- botldioga 
belongiogf^ to Yaie College, 4 chnrcbes, a conrt honse^ 
gaol and alms-house. The popaiation in 1810, was 5, 773. 
Hartford^ on the west bank of Connecticut river, 50 
miles from its month, is the seat of goTemnient, and ii 
distinguished, not only from its commerce, but for its agri* 
caltare, and a variety of manufactnres. The population 
Id 13 10, was 6,003. The township is nearly 6 miiee 
sqaare, but the incorporated part, or city, is but little 
more than one mile. The public edifices are a hand* 
some state house, bank, four churches, and an Asylum 
for the deaf and dumb. 

ffew'London^ on the river Thames, is a place of con* 
sideiable trade. The river here is one mile wide, and 
forms a safe, spacioos, and commodious harbour^one of the 
best in the U. States. Its population in 1810 was 3,238. 
Banks, There are eleven banks in this State. 
ReHgion, Congregationalists are the most numerous 
denomination of christians in Connecticut In no one 
of the States are the institutions of religion more general** 
Ij respected, or the morals of the people more pure. 

[Aurature. Yale College, so called from its principal 
benefactor, is the only one in the State. It is at New** 
Haven, and^is a highly respectable institution. The 
library contains about 7000 volumes. It has also a philo- 
sophical and chemical apparatus, which are handsome and 
complete. The buildings are three colleges, a chapel, 
lyceum, and a large dining hall. Academies are estab- 
lished at Colchester, Cheshire, Canterbury, Plainfield, 
Fairfield, Danbury, Litchfield, Ellsworth, Windsor, Hart- 
ford, Norwich, New-London, Woodstock, and various 
other places. Ample provision is made for common 
schools in every town, and education is no where more u- 
niversally diffused amongst all orders and classes of people. 
Foreign Mitsion School. At Cornwall is an institution, 
Established by the Board of Foreign Missions, in 1815, 
called the '* Foreign Mission School," the object of which 
is to educate heathen youth, and fit them for missionaries 
to their countrymen. There were in 1820, nine froni 
distant heathen countries, and seventeen Aboriginal 
Americans, chiefly of the Cherokee and Choctaw tribes. 
These are said to excite peculiar interest on account of 
their surprising progress in knowledge. The scholars are 

h 
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tftoght the various branches of hasbandry in the early 
Aod latter part of each day. 

An Jsyhan for the desif and dumb was established at 
Hartford in 1816. This interesting and asefnl institution 
contained, in 1819, SO pnptls, whose progress in knowl« 
edge was really wonderfnl. 

Garoemtnent, The legislature is styled the Genera] 
Assembly, and consists of aconncil, who with the governor 
are chosen annually, and a house of representatives chosen 
twice a year. The judges and public officers are appoint* 
ed bat for one year, or hold their places during pleasure. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

The climate of the Middle States, or rather that of Pennsvl- 
vania» which is very similar, has been elegantly described oy 
the late Dr. Rush, as a compound of most of the climates in 
the world. It has the moisture of Britain in the spring, the 
heat of Africa in summer, the temperature of Italy in June, the 
eky ofEgypt in autumn, tbe cold and snow^of Norway, and 
the ice of Holland in winter, the tempests in a certain degree of 
tlie West Indies, in every season, and the varialile weather and 
winds of Great Britain in every month of tbe ycstr» 

The grand st^^les are wheat and tobacco ; Indian com is 
also extensively cultivated, and fruit is very abundant. The 
number of negro slaves in these States is comparatively small* 

The Middle States have a thrifty agriculture^ and the inhab- 
itants display much enterprise in manufactures^ particularly in 
Pennsylvania and New-York. 

NEW-YORK. 

Face of Hit Country^ Clitmae^ } Vast ridges of inooa- 
Soil and Productions' \ tains intersect this State 

in a direction from north-east to south-west. On the 
eastern side of these mountains the country is generally 
billy ; west of the mountains, between Pennsylvania and 
lake Ontario, it is mostly level, of^a rich soil, covered in 
its aatural state with beech and sugar maple. The GeU' 
csee Flatts, so called, are lands lying both sides of Genesee 
river, about 20 miles in length, and 4 in breadth, exceed- 
ingly rich, producing 100 bushels of Indian com -to the 
acre. The lands between Seneca and Cayuga lakes, and 
along the Mohawk, are represented as very excelleoU 
and are settling rapidly. The climate west of the moun- 
tains is more temperate th^n in the same latitudes on tbe 
eastern side.' The snow there seldom falls more iban 
one foot m depth, and cattle are sometimes kept in pas- 
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tares till Jaouary. The feyeF nnd ague is the cbmmon 
disease of this country ; hilious fevers s^re freqaent^ par- 
ticularly in the flat, level couatry west of the mouotaias. 

Wheat Is the most extensively cultivated of any kind of 
grain ; next to this^ Indian corn. Rye is chiefly raised 
for the distilleries, and barley for the hrew^ries. Beer is 
the common drink of the inhabitants. The forests 
abound with bears, wolves, deer^ and elks. Squirrels are 
astonishingly numerous, 

Rhers and Canals. The Hudson is a noble river of 
this State, and is remarkable for its smooth, gentle cur- 
rent through a hilly, rocky country, and even through 
ridges of some very high mountains, which have been 
cleft to their foundations, and a free, profound, and suffi* 
cient channel opened to the ocean* Its passage through 
the Highlands Is peculiarly wild and romantic. The 
river, exceeding two miles in width, narrows its stream to 
pass between the mountains, in a channel whose breadth 
is not more than half a mile. The mountiiins through 
which it forces its way, though not very lofty, exhibit the 
most beautiful) the most variegated, and the most majes- 
tic forms. In some places masses of roek, towering in 
perpendicular altitude, seem to threaten every moment t^ 
crush by their fall whatever passes beneath thenu la 
other parts their form is more inclined. In the narrow- 
est part of this passage, which is 16 miles in length, is 
West Point, on which there was built in the time of the 
revolution, a fortress, which is so strongly fortified by 
, nature and by art, as sometimes to have been called the 
Giforalter of America. This is the post that general 
Arnold intejaded to betray to general Clinton. It com- 
mands the navigation of the river, which at this place 
w is not more than one quarter of a mile in breadth. The 
■^tide flows up this river a few miles above Albany, to 
which place it is navigable for sloops 160 miles from the ' 
sea, and for large vessels to the city of Hudson, 124 miles. 
There are two steam-boats which run upon this river 
between Albany and the city of New-York, each 6f which 
will accommodate 100 passengers on board. The voy- 
age, 160 miles, is performed in^ about twenty hours, and 
i» the most pleasant imaginable. This river is of im- 
mense advantage to the inland navigation of the State. 

The Mohawk is a very fine river. About 3 miles from 
its entrance into the Hudson is a remarkable cataract, 
(Called the CohoeZ| where the water falls 50 feet perpen- 
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dicolftiijr. The river at tliis place is about lOdjrar^ 
broad. A bridg^e ^60 feet \&ng and 24 feet wide, Testing^ 
on 13 piers, bas been erected about three quarters of a 
mile below the cataract, from 'fdiich it exhibits a grand 
view^ to the spectator.* Locks and a canal have beea 
' constructed at Little Falls aboi^O miles further up the 
river, so that boats full loaded now pass them. 

Near the head waters of the Mohawk is a small stream 
called Wood Creek, which empties into Oneida lake. 
These two rivers are now united bj a canal, which takes 
the water from the Mohawk, and communicates it to 
Wood Creek, which of itself is so low, in. dry seasons^ ai 
to be totally insufficient to float a boat without the aid of 
the Mohawk. In descending Wood Creek into the 
Oneida there are five locks. 

The Oneida is a most charming and beautiful lake, 
well stored with fish. The outlet from this lake is 
Onondaga river, which name it bears only till it unites 
with Seneca river. The place of their junction i^ called 
Three River Point. Here the Onondaga and Seneca, 
uniting, lose their respective names, and*assume that of 
Oswego river to lake Ontario. The navigation of Ibis 
river is obstructed by falls about 12 miles from its 
mouth. Except these falls, and the Cohoez in the Mo^ 
hawk, a boat navigation, by means of locks and canals, is 
now opened the whole distance from lake Ontario to the 
Atlantic Ocean. The freight on goods per fauedred 
weight, the whole distance, amounts to about 2 dollars, 
56 cents. 

Mintrali, Iron ore abounds in this State. Mines of 
zinc and copper have als6 been discovered. Slate and 
plaister oi Paris are abundant. 

Mineral Springi. Balistown springs, 30 miles north of 
Albany, and Saratoga, 7 miles north-west from Balistown, 
are the most celebrated mineral springs in the U. States. 
The Saratoga springs latterly are the most freqaeoted 
on account of the purgative quality of the waters oi ox^e 
of those springs, called the Congress. There are three 
other noted sprmgs at this place, called the President, the 
Columbian, and the Flat Rock, the waters of which are of 
a tonic quality, and very similar to those at BalfetowQ. 
Not only the sickly and the infirm, but the fasbiooaMe 
and the gay from every State in the Union resort to 
these springs, some for amusement, and others for health) 
to spend the summer months^ 
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Sdt Springs. Salt springs are frequent in different 
parts of the State. The most noted are those between 
Oneida and Seneca lakes, rising in a marsh near Seneca 
ri?er, called the Onondaga salt springs, of which 90 gal- 
lons of water wilt produce a bushel of salt. Here are 
two towns, Liverpool and Salina, whotlj occupied in mak« 
ifig salt 140 kettles at LiTerpool and about 300 at Saii* 
Da, are kept in constant operation day and night, and pro- 
duce ahoat 2400 bushels of salt per day. The water is 
drawn up from wells by band and horse pumps. No oth- 
er salt is used in the country, and a great part of the 
States of Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, ^d Michigan Ter- 
ritory^ as likewise the whole of Upper and a considerable 
part of Lower Canada, are wholly supplied from these 
works. The price at the springs is from 25 to 31 cents 
per bushel, and the freight to Oswego on lake Ontario, 
incleding the portage by land of one mile, is d7| cents 
per bushel. These springs are the property of the State, 
which exacts 6 dents for every bushef of salt made here. 
Boats come within four rods of the works. 

Manufactures, In the year 1810, according to returns 
made to the Secretary of State, there were made in 
tbis Stare more than 9 millions of yards of cloth, princi- 
pally linen and woollen, and about 525,000 bushels of salt. 
The fiame year there were in the State, 28 paper-mills, 
6 glass-worlcs, 2 powder-mills, 1 1 blast-furnaces, 10 air- 
fomaces, 44 cut-nail factories, 48 forges, and 25 cotton 
factories. Great quantities of pot and pearl-ashes, and of 
maple sugar, are manufa<;tured annually ; some silk, and 
probably one million barrels of flour. 

C(nnmtTCt, New-York carries on a very extensive 
commerce. Her exports in 1810 amounted to more than 
17 millions oCidoUars, df which nearly 1 1 millions were of 
^mestic product^ and more than 6 millions of i'oreign. 
Her principal exports are flour, Indian corn, beef, pork, 
lumber, butter, cheese, pot and pearl-ashes. 

Town*. The city of JVcw York^ situated on the south- 
ern extremity of Manhaflan island, af the mouth of the 
Hudson, is the most commercial place in the United 
States. The island is 15 miles in length, and^bout one 
iQ breadth. The channel on the eastern side is called 
£a8t river. The three principal streets of the city run 
nearly parallel-with the rivers. These are intersected, 
though not at right angles, by aijreets extending fron 
h% 
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rirer to riter. All the hoiuies lately built are of brick, 
tind onaDj of tbem elegant — ^The principal public build- 
inga are ^ the state-priaon, 307 feet in length; th« new 
city hall/ a lai^e and noble edifice, of white marble ; 56 
liooaes of public worship, and one synagogue. The 
number of iuhabkants in 1810 was 93,914. 

JUbany on Hudson riyer, 160 miles from the city of 
Nefr York, is the second city in the State, both in point 
of population and of commerce, and is the seat of go?eni- 
meot. Jt is a handsome well built place. A majority of 
the inhabitants are Dutch. The city is supplied with 
water by an aqueduct from a spring 5 miles distant. 
There are 1 1 houses of public worship. The number of 
inhabitants in 1810 was 9,356. 

Utica is a flourishing village on the site of Fort Schuyler. 
Host of the goods intended for the salt-works are loaded 
here in wagons and sent on over land, a distance of 50 miles. 

Rome, formerly known as Fort Stanwix, is deligbtfollj 
Situated in an elevated, level country. The canal which 
unites the Mohawk and Wooii Creek rivers, passet 
thaougfa this place. 

Oswego, at the entrance of Oswego river into lake Oota- 
rio, is a small town, whose chief dependence is upon the 
storing and supplying of salt. Canada is mostly supplied 
from the salt works at Onondaga through this place. 

Inhabitants. New- York was first settled by the Dutch, 
ai people much celebrated for their industry, neatness, 
and economy. Of the present inhabitants, besides the 
JDutch, there are many Irish and Germans, and some 
French, but by far the greater proportion are emigrants 
from the New-England States or their descendants. 

Indians. The remains of the Six Nations inbabit (he 
weMern part of this State. 4 

Religion, The denominations of chrislians in this State 
are very numerous, and ministers are maintained by vol- 
untary contributions. 

■ lAteraiure^ The colleges are three ; Columbia college 
in the city of New- York, Union College in Schenectady, 
and Hamilton College in Paris. There are also more than 
40 academies. 

Gfwemment, The governor in this State is chosen for* 
ff years ; the senate hold their seats 4 years, and a fourth 
part are elected anonally ; the representatives are ch^*" 
<sn bj counties aQDually# ^. 
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Island*. Long Iskmd » 140 miles longr, asd from I to 
15 broad, well cultivated, and contains about 50,000 in* 
bnbitaots. It is divided into three Counties, (King^s^ 
Q^oeen'a, and Suffolk) and 21 townsbips. Brooklyn and 
Hempstead are the principal towns. 

Staten Island is about 18 miles in length and about € 
in breadth It contains nearly six thousand inhabitantSi 
and constitatea the county of Richmond* 

NEW- JERSEY. 

Face of the Country, The northern part of this State 
is hilly and mountainous. At Sandy Hook commences 
that long range of flat, sandy land, which lines the coast 
of the Middle and Southern States. It has the appctarance 
of made ground, as in dicing to any considerable depth| 
wood, oyster-shells, and salt marsh, are almost every 
where found. 

Soil and Productions. The hilly and uneven parts of 
the State have generally a strong soil, and are a fine 
grazing country. The farmers raise multitudes of cat- 
tle^ keep large dairies, and make great quantities of butter 
and cheese. They also raise wheat, rye, maize, back* 
wheat and potatoes, su&cient for their own consumption. 
Fine orchards, and peaches in great perfection, abound in 
all tbe northern parts. In the southern parts, the soil^ 
being mostly light and sandy, the inhabitants subsist 
principally by feeding cattle on the salt meadows, and by 
fishing on the shores and-in the rivers. 

Mineralu Iron ore abounds in thid State. The mines 
are thought to be inexhaustible and capable of affording a 
supply fbr the whole United States. Near Newark bay, 
between Hnckinsack and Passaick rivers is a rich copper 
mine,' of which 100 pounds of the ore yield 75 pounds of 
pure copper, about 7 ounces of silver, and a little gold. 
A lead mine has been discovered near Trenton ; coal is 
found on the Raritan. Piaister of Paris has also been 
discovered in this State ; Quarries of free-stone are very 
numerous, and of an excellent quality for building. 

Manufactures, Of manufactures, that of iron is by far 
(he most considerable. Two furnaces, two rolling, and 
slitttng-mills, and about 30 forges, produce annualljr 
1400 tons of bar and pig iron, besides hollew ware, shleet 
iron, and nail rods. . Leather of an excellent quality is 
likewise made in this State, in large quantities, and is man- 
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ufactured iftio Aoes. Peach and. cider bnmdj art dis- 
tilled for exportation. 

Commerce. New-Jersey has but little foreign com- 
merce. The produce of the eastern part of the State is 
carried to New- York ; that of the western part to Phila- 
delphia. Thene two cities import almoat all the foreign 
merchandise consumed in the State. 

TowM. ^mbtrtf has a fine harhonr, and but for its vh 
cinit^ to Philadelphia and New-t^ork, is well situated for 
commerce. There are three other small ports in the 
State where there are custom-houses; Burlington on the 
liver Delaware, Bridgetown on the bay of that name, and 
Great Egg Harbour on the sea-coast. These however are 
places of very little trade. 

Newark, 9 miles from the city of New- York, is the most 
populous town in the State, and contained, in 1810, 8,008 
inhabitants. The public buildings are a court-house, 
gaol, and 5 houses, of public worship. 
' Trenton i^ the seat of government, on the east bank of 
the Delaivare, opposite the falls. It is oo the great road 
between Philadelphia and New-York. Its population, in 
1810, was 3.002. An elegant bridge has beefi built here 
acrof>s the Delaware. 

InhabiianU The Inhabitants of New-Jersey are a col- 
lection of Low Dutch, Germans, English, Scotch, Irish^ 
and emigrants from the New-England States or their 
descendants, who being settled iQostly in separate districts, 
preserve very much their national habits ami custonis, 
and have very little intercourse with each other, paTtic<: 
niarly the loner classes. 

Religion, Presbyterians are the most numerous denom- 
ination. The expense of public worship is defrayed by 
voluntary subscription : no person pay*» who does not 
choose, and there are many who contribute uothing. 

Literature. There are two colleges in this State: 
Nassau Hall at Princeton, and Qne^^n's College ii New- 
Brunswick Here are also 15 incorporated Academies)' 
and private schools are kept in some of the towns. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Clitnaie, Pennsylvania has a variable climate. Hart)ly 
any two successive years are alike. Even the same soc- 
cefi!>ive seasons and months differ from each other almost 
every yean The quantity of rain in summer is MBBC* 
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fiiDie.«i deficient, Bometimefl excessire. A deficiency of 
crops however has never been known in any one year 
(broog-hout the whole State. 

Face of the Couniry. Pennsytfania exhibits a great 
Tariety of soil and of surface. No portion of the land it 
so broken, rocky, and barren, as to be unfit for cultivatioo. 
The tnoantains, which are numerous, are not confusedly 
scattered over the country, but extend in long, uniform 
ridges, scarcely half a mil'e perpendicular in any place 
above the intermediate vallies. Some of these ridges are 
narrow on the top ; some are two or three miles broad ; 
others are steep on one side, and extend with a long slope 
on the other. They are mostly covered with wood. 

SoU. Generally the soil in this State is better suited 
for grain than for pasturage. Excepting the borders of 
streams and rivulets, it does not yield grass either in quan- 
tity or quality to be compared with the New-England 
States* The two best tracts of land are, one in the south* 
east corner of the State, along the Susquehannah, the oth* 
tr in tiie north-west comer, between lake Erie and the 
AUegbany river. The strength of the soil here in some 
places is such, as to cause wheat to lodge before it ripens, 
to prevent which, it is necessary to take repeated crops of 
hemp, tobacco, and Indian com, in order to reduce its 
strength and cause the head to shoot. In the vallies 
between the baountains the soil is generally fertile. Lime 
stone almost every where abounds in this country, which 
enables the farmer to keep up the strength of his land, 
by the use of that powerful and most excellent manure. 

Productions, The same kinds of grain are cultivated 
here as in New- York. Wheat is much the most abundant ; 
next to that, Indian com; Rye is cultivated for the distil- 
leries, barley for the breweries. Hemp is raised exten- 
sively in the western part of the State. The Germans 
cultivate spelts for their horses. Orchards are abundant. 
Peaches flourish remarkably well. Wine is made to 
some extent from wild grapes, and large quantities of 
maple sugar are annually manufactured by the farmers. 
The forests consists mostly of various species of oak and 
of walnut. The sassafras, mulberry, and tulip tree, are 
common here, and attain their full size. Red cedars are 
not unfrequent on the high grounds. The sugar maple 
is very abundant beyond the mountains. 

Minerals^ ^c. kon ore is found io considerable 
quantitiea in this SUte, A valuable lead mine, said to 
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jfielicl 70 pet cent of pare lead, has been discoTeved near 
the Schujikill. Various quarries of marble have been 
opened, and lime-stone is common. Coal abounds on tha 
Snsquehannah, and abont Pittsburg, and in some other 
part8« About 100 miles above Pittsburg is a spiing, on the 
surface of which floats an oil similar to Barbadoes tar, 
which is esteemed seryiceable in rheumatism, braises, 
and weakness of the stomach. 

Manufacturts, Pennsylvania excels all the other 
States in the variety of her manufactures ; some of them 
are of superior excellence, particularly the articles of 
paper, leather, and brick. Printing and engraving like- 
wise are executed at Philadelphia in a very superior style. 
Various articles of medicine are manufactured in this 
State. Almost every species of iron casting is performed 
here. There is a type foundery at Philadelphia. Scre^vs 
for paper-mills are cut from solid cast-iroi). The manu- 
factures in wood, leather, iron, stone, copper and hrass, 
are nomerous. Imported calicoes are printed. Sugar 
refiners, distillers of molasses, and the various prepar a* 
lions 6( tobacco, employ many hands. 

Commerce, Pennsylvania carries oa an extensive 
commerce with all parts of the world. Her exports are 
flour, grain, iron, utensils of all kinds, mahogany faroi- 
tare, carriages, and other manufactured articles. The 
trade with the Eastern and Southern Stated is chiefly by 
barter. Wheat, flour, and bar iron are exported to Maine, 
New-Hampshire, and Massachusetts, for whale-oil, whale- 
bone, spermaceti, seal skins, mackerel, cod-fish,and salmon; 
to Rhode-Island and Connecticut for cheese; to North- 
Carolina for tar, pitch, and turpentine; and to South- 
Carolina and Georgia for live oak, cedar, cotton and rice. 

Towns. Philadzlphia^ situated between the Schuylkill 
and the Delaware, 1 10 miles from the ocean, 3^7 miles 
from Boston, 95 from New-York, and 144 from Wash- 
ington, is the second commercial city in the United 
States. The principal streets are straight, and cross each 
other alright angles. There are nine which extend from 
river to river, two miles in length, called by the names of 
the trees which grew upon the land. These are crossed 
by 23 other streets^ which are numbered from the Dela* 
ware, water, front, second, third Street, &c. The Biveets 
are wide, paved with pebbles, and kept remarkably clean. 
The houses are mostly of brick, three stories high. 
There are 60 itcMlses for public voxaiyp» some orwbicb) 
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psrtietilatly the First Presbyterian and the German Lntheiu 
an, are remarkably large and elegant. The other pnblic 
baildinga are a state-honse, with agarden occupying a whole 
sqaare ; a town hall 200 feet in length ; a g^ol, one of 
the largest in the United States ; a market, supported by 
300 pillars ; Pennsylvania bank, bailt of marble ; hospit- 
al, theatre, library and alms-hoase. Over the Schuylkill is 
a bridge consisting of three arches, supported by stone piers. 
Water is brought to the city Jn a subterraneous canal 
from the Schuylkill, and is then raised by steam 30 or 
40 feet to a reservoir on the top of a circular edifice, from 
which it is distributed by bored logs to the different parts 
of the city. The population including the suburbs, in 
1810, was 92,347. 

Harriaburg, on the east bank of the Susqnehannah| 
98 miles west of Philadelphia, is the seat of government. 
Lanccuter^ one of the largest inland towns in the United 
States, is 60 miles west of Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh situated at the confluence of the Alleghany 
and Monongahela rivers, may be considered as the me- 
tropolis of all the western country, with which it carries 
on £ln extensive commerce. It is supplied with foreign 
goods chiefly by land from Philadelphia and Baltimore ; 
Uie former at the distance of 297 miles; the latter at 385 
miles. The price of waggon carriage this distance is 
from 5 to 6 dollars a hundred pounds weight. Distille- 
ries, breweries, an air furnace, a glass house, and a cot- 
ton factory are established at this piace. Ship building 
is carried on here with considerable spirit ; likewise the 
hoilding, buying and selling of boats, as very few of those 
which come from the rivers above, or which descend 
the Ohio, ever return again. The town is supplied with 
fuel from inexhaustible mines of coal in its vicinity. 

Pittsburg has likewise an open communication with the 
city of New- York, up the Hudson and Mohawk rivers, 
into lake Ontario and lake Erie, and thence down the 
Alleghany river. The distance is about 890 tniles^ by 
water, except four portages which together do not 
amount to more than 38 miles. This voyage is perform- 
ed in about 32 days. Very few goods however pass this 
rout. 

Among the public buildings are a gaol, court-house, 
market-house and 4 churches. The number of inhabit 
tants, in 1810, was V^^ 
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^ Pretqu€ hie it e pleasant town oq lake Erie. Its sltal* 
fioQ ifl high and healthy, ancl it connnands an exteDsive 
Tienr of the lake and the adjacent country. It has a targe 
and spacious harbour, with a good deptb of water. Its 
chief support at present depends upon the tranKpoitatioQ 
of salt to the head waters of the Ohio. 

Road$. Some of the best constructed and most sab- 
stantial roads in the Uoited States are found in Peonsyl* 
Tania. That from Philadelphia to Lancaster is 62 miles 
in length, 34 feet wide, and covered 18 inches deep with 
powdered stone. 

InhabUanU. The inhabitants of this State are of vari- 
•QS descent. About half are English, a fourth part Ger* 
man, the rest are Irish, Scotch, >Velsh, Swedes, and 
Dutch. The Germans are particukirly distinguished for 
tiieir temperance^ industry, and economy. Some of them 
are curious artizans, and some very im portant improve- 
ments in agriculture have been introduced by them into 
this State. The Germans, Dutch, and Catholic Irish, re- 
tain their own languages, and many of them cannot speak 
English. 

Religion. In this State are about 600 congregation? of 
almost all the various denominations, including 2 Jewish 
synagogues. 

Literature. The colleges in this State are, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, connected with 
which is a medical school, the most respectable id (he 
United States ; Jefferson college at Cannonsbarg ; Al- 
leghany college at Meadville ; and another at Washing- 
ton in the western part of the State. Dickinson colleget 
at Carlisle, and Franklin college, at Lancaster, are not at 
present in operation. The celebrated Lancaster plan of 
education has been introduced into Pennsylvania, and, it is 
said, attended with considerable success. 

Government. The legislature consists of a senate chos- 
en for four years, and a house of representatives, who, 
' with one fourth part of the senate, are chosen annually' 
The governor is cliosen for 3 years, but cannot be elect- 
ed above 9 out of any 13 years. 

DELAWARE. 

Face of the Country, Soitand Productions. Efceptio? 
«ie northern part of the State, which is hilly, Delaware 
il nwstly a low', level country. On the eastern side it ^ 
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iodeDted' with Dtimerous creeks and riven, which gener* 
aliy have a short course, and are skirted with exteDsive 
marshes. The spine or height of land between Delaware 
aod Ch^sapeak bajs is in this State, on the somtnit of 
which is a chain of swamps, covered with stagnant waters 
some parts of the year, which have an unfavourable ef- 
fect on the health of the inhabitants. In the northern 
parts of the State, and along the Delaware from 8 to 10 
miles back into the country, the soil is generally a rich 
clay, well adapted to the purposes of agriculture. Thence 
to the swamps on the high lands it is light, sandy, and of 
an inferior quality. 

Wheat is extensively cultivated in ,tbis State ; it is of a 
very superior quality, and i^ much sought for, not only 
through the United States, but in foreign markets. Be- 
sides wheat, this State generally produces plentiful crops 
of Indian corn, barley, rye, buck- wheat, potafoes, and va- 
rious kinds of fruit in great abundance. It also abounds 
in natural and artificial meadows containing a great varie* 
ly of grasses. , 

: Manufactures. The manufacture of flour is carried to 
great perfection in this State. ISTomerous mills are 
erected for this purpose. Those on Brandywine river^ 
called the Brandywinemilis^ are particularly famous. They 
are 1 2 in number. All their operations are performed 
by water, even that of unlading the sloops in which the 
wheat is brought to the mills. The sacks are hoisted in* 
to the granary, the Hour is ground, cooled, and bolted ; 
all without the least manual labour. One of these mills 
wiil grind nearly 1 00,000 bushels of wheat in a year. At 
the same place there are various other mills, such as pa- 
per, powder, tobacco, sawing and fulling mills, in all to 
the nuymber of nearly one hundred. 

Commerce, The exports in 1810 amounted to 120,342 
dollars. Flour is the principal article. Considerable 
quantities of lumber, procured chiefly from Cyprus swamp, 
are also exported to foreign countries, and to the neigh- 
bouring States. 

Towns, Wilmington is the largest town situated on an 
elevation of land between the Brandywine and Christiana 
rivers, 2 miles from the Delaware, and 27 from Philadel- 
phia. The population in 1810 was 4,200. It is a place 
of considerable trade- and manufactures. 

Dover^ the seat of government, is a pleasant town, 
containing about 100 houses, principally of brick. 

M 
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Newca$iU^ 3S raileg below Philadelpha, k pf«a»antly 
situated on the west bank of Delaware river. U is the 
point from which all the Philadelphia shipa take their 
departure. When they are laden they drop down thither 
with their pilots, and take in their poultry and vegetables, 
where the captains, who remain at Philadelphia to settle 
their accoonts at the custom-house, join them by laud, 
and from whence they sail with the first fair wind. 

Inhabitants. The first settlements were made by the 
Swedes, and thieir descendants still remain in the i^tate. 
The greater proportion of. the present inhabitants, how- 
ever, are of English origin. 

Religion, There are various religious denominatioos, 
bot the Presbyterian ^eci is the most numerous. 

Literature. ' There is no college in this State. Eight 
academics are establinbed; and in 1796 the legislature 
passed a law to create a fund for the establishment of 
schools throughout the jState. 

Government, The legislature consists of a senate 
elected for 3 years, and a house of representatives chos- 
en annually. The governor is chosen for 3 years, aad 
can hold that office only 3 years in six. He has no coud- 
cil- Judges are appixinted by the governor, and hold 
their office s during good behaviour. 

MARYLAND. 

Face of the Country^ Soil and Productions, In Mary- 
land, as in all the Southern States, the country east of the 
mountains is generally a sandy plain, in many places low 
and covered with stagnant. waters, by which th^ climate is 
rendered sickly in the summer and fall months. The 
northern and western parts of the State are hilly and 
mountainous, and of a much better soil than the low coun- 
try, being generally a red clay or loam. 

Wheat and tobacco are the staple commodities. Ten 
bushels of wheat, and 15 bushels of Indian corn, are con- 
sidered average crops. Tobacco, after having been strip- 
ped from the stalks, and lied in bundles, is packed for 
exportation into hogsheads, containing from 8 to 9 
hundred pounds. ' The genuine white wheat and kite /oot 
tobacco^ are peculiar to this State. Some cotton of a» 
inferior quality is Jaised here, and manufactuired in fami- 
lies. Hemp and flax are considered products of the 
bigb lands. Peaches are abundant, from whicfcs the inhab- 
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iUats make peach brandy. The forests abouDd with nnt- 
bettring trees, which feed many swine in the woo^s. 
These swine run wild, and, when fatted, are killed, barrel- 
ed, and exported in great quantities. Cbesapeak bay is 
well stored with many kinds of excellent fish ; it is 
particuiarly remarkable for the excellence ef its crabs, 
and for a peculiar species of wild duck, called canvas back. 
Iron ore of an excellent qnality is found in many parts of 
the State, and some coal. 

Manufactures. The most considerable manufacture is 
that of flour. Vast quantities of rye are distilled into 
whiskey. Glass and iron works have been established in 
different parts of the State. 

Commerce. The most considerable export from this 
State is that of flour ; next to this is that of tobacco. 
The other exports are iron, lumber, maize, pork, and 
flax-seed. :. 

Towns. Baltimore^ situated at' the head of Petapsco 
bay, is the third city in population, and the fourth in 
point of commerce in the United States. Its increase 
has been more rapid than that of any other town on the 
continent. It is divided into that part called the town, 
and into that called Felfs Point, by a small arm of the 
Petapsco, called the Bason. The situation of the town is 
low, and but moderately healthy. It is very secure from 
any attack of a foreign enemy by sea. A formidable attack 
wa3 made on this place by the British in the late war, and 
was bravely repelled. Most of the inhabitants are engag'ed 
w trade, among whom many are Engli!*h, Irish, Scots, and 
French. Great numbers of French people hare emigrated 
here since the revolution, both from France and from the% 
West India iJ^lands. Baltimore possesses a paf t of the trade 
of the back country of Pennsylvania, and of the Western 
States. Among its public buildings are, an Exchange, 366 
feet long, a penitentiary, a hospital, a theatre, museum, 
Washington monument, a Jione structure, 163 feet high, 
on which stands the statue of Washington, a Battle mon* 
wment, in commemoration of the successful defence a- 
gainst the attack of the British, the 13th of Sept. 1814, 
and 31 houses of public worship. Its population in 1810 
was 35,583, and including that of the precincts, 46,555, of 
whom 10,343 were blacks. 

^nnapolis is the seat of government, and is the usual 
residence of the great officers of the State. In the centre 
of the city is the fitate-housO) a most noble edifice. It hais ^ 
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a larg^e capola with a lantern at the top, from whence there 
is a prospect »9 far as the Atlantic beyond the Chesapeak. 
Prom the state-hoase the streets divergfe in every direc- 
tion like the radii of a circle. The other public buildiogs 
are a college, 2 churches, a market hoo^e, and theatre. 

Frederickstowa is a fine, flourishing, inland town, of 
about 300 houses, bailt principally of brick and stone, and 
mostly on one broad street. It carries on a considerable 
trade with the back country, which it supplies with mer- 
chandise drawn from Baltimore. 

Religion, This State was firit settled by Roman Catho- 
lics from Ireland. The other denominations are Episco- 
paliaYis, Presbyterians, CaUinists, Lutherans, Friends, 
Baptists and Methodists. All officers of goFernment are 
required to profess theiV belief in the christian religion. 

Literature. There are in this State ; Washington col- 
lege at Charleston, St. John^s at Annapolis, Cokesbury col- 
lege at Abington for the inf^truction of Methodists; the 
University of Maryland, St. Mary's, and Roman Catholic 
eollegesrin Baltimore. There are private schools, aodio 
many families private tutors. Many young naeo are sent 
ior their education to Europe, or to the Northern States. 

Government, The legti<latore consists of two branches, 
the senate and house of delegates* The senate arechos^ 
en for 5 years by electors ; the delegates are chosen as- 
nnally by the people. The governor is chosen on theisec- 
ond Monday in November, annually, by a joint ballot of 
both houses. He cannot continue in office longer than 
3 years in succession ; and when those have expired, caor 
not be re-elected till after the expiration of four years. 



SOUTHERN STATES. 

Along the coast, or easternnartof the Southern States, 
the country is mostly a sandy plain, extending, inland, 60, 
80, and in some places 100 miles, and is supposed to have 
been gained from the ocean, covered in its natural state 
with pitch pines, and abounding with stagnant waters, 
lyhich render it unhealthy to the inhabitants ; fatlhet 
ba^, the country becomes first hilly, and then naountainous* 

About one third part of the whole number of the inhabi- 
tants in this section of the United States, are negro slaves. 
They inhabit principally the low country Labour 
here is thought disreputable for a white man. It» ^^^' 
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erwide in the apper country. There, having hat few 
fiJaves, labour is thought no disgrace, and the white people ' 
cultiTate and manage their farnifl much as in the New- 
Eog-Iand States. The principal productions of these States, 
are cotton, rice, tobacco, indigo, wheat, maize, pitch, tar, 
turpentine, and lumber. 

DISTRICT OFCOLUMBIA. 

The District of Columbia is a square of 10 miles on ft 
side, ceded by Maryland and Virginia to the United States. 
It ties on both sides of the river Potowmack, 130 mileft 
from its mouth, and comprehends the city of Washington, 
Georgetown, and Alexandria. 

Tbe city of fVashington^ situated on the Maryland side 
of the Potowmack, is the seat of government of the Unit* 
ed States. It is laid out on a plan, which, when complet- 
ed, will render it one of the handsomest and most commo- 
dious cities in the world. The streets north and south 
are crossed by others at right angles ; these are trans- 
versely crossed by 15 other streets named after the differ- 
ent States. The houses are mostly of brick. The capi- 
tol, when completed, will present a front of 362 feet. It 
is pleasantly ^^ituated on an eminence, commanding a vievr 
of every part of the city, and of a considerable portion of 
the country around. The President's house is 170 by 85 
feet, two stories high, of free, white stone. It stands on 
a rising ground, posse^j»ing a water prospect, together with 
a view of the capitol, and of the most material parts of the 
city. The number of inhabitants in 1810 was 8,208. 

Alexandrian 6 miles from Washington, is built on tl e 
plan of Philadelphia. It contains 8 churches, has a flour- 
ishing commerce, and bids fair to be one of the most 
thriving places on the continent. Population, 7,277. 

Georgetown is ples^santly situated on anumber of sn>all 
bills, on the northern bank of the Potowmack, separated 
from the city of Washington by Rock Creek, distant from 
the Capitol 4 miles, and 8 miles from Alexandria. It fS 
a place of some trade, and has 6 churches. Its popu- 
lation in 1810 was 4,948 

Literature. The Roman Catholic College^, in George- 
town, has a library of 7,u00 volumes, and a valuable phi- 
losophical apj)aratus. 

The Columbian College in the District of Columbia^ at 
Washington City, was incorporated in 1821 It is divided 
bto two departments—the Classicbii and the. Theological. 
M2 
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VIRGINIA, 



Climate. Virginia enjoys a mitd climate. In the easit^ 
ern and southern parts, in ordinary winters, cattle sabsist 
abroad through 4he seasoo. Snow aometioies falls, but 
seldom lies long. The greatest cold at Williamsburg, in 
a coarse of five years, was 6° of Farenheit. The marsh- 
es and swamps in the low country abound with stagnated 
waters, which render the months of July, August, and 
September unhealthy, particularly to strangers. 

Face of tke Cowitry^ Soil it Productione. All the eastera 
part of the State, for 100 or 130 miles inland, to the bead 
of tide waters in the rivers, is an entire plain, of a barren, 
sandy soil, covered, in its natural state, with pitch pine, 
and is sppposed to have been made of sand accumulated 
from the ocean, together with the soil washed down 
from the mountains. . Its chief productions are maize, oats 
and peas ; some wheat and a little rice m the southera 
swamps. The sea-shore, and the margin of rivers, are 
bordered with marshes, which are fertile in grass, and 
feed considerable number of cattle. 

This plain, or low country, as it is frequently called, 
is limited on the west, by a remarkable reef or vein of 
rocks, rising generally a little higher than the adjoiniog 
Jand, supposed, at some former period, to have been (he 
boundary of the ocean. It is now the head of tide wa- 
ters. O^er this reef of rocks, all the rivers fall. These 
ialls in the Potoivmack are three miles above the city ot 
Washington; in the Rappahannock, at Fredericksburg; 
in James river, at Richmond ; and in the Appomattox, a 
little above PeUtshurg, Between this limit and the moop* 
tains, or more particularly the Blue ridge^ the land is hil- 
ly, and generally of a good soil. This is the tobaceo 
country. Great quantities of wheat are also raised here, 
which" has been much cultivated of late in preference 
to tobacco I also, some cotton, which is manufactured io 
families. 

The mountainous part of this State, comprehending all 
the western part, is a fine grazing country, which enables 
the farmers to keep large numbers of cattle. The vaVVies 
between the mountains are generally fertile, an d produce 
excellent wheat. The, forests abound with nuts^ on which 
swine, running at large, are fattened in great nuinbei*. 
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Hemp 19 exteaaively cultivated west of the moonfaifts, 
aad iadiaa corn throughout the State. Cider and peach 
brandy are made in considerable quantities. Almonds^ 
figs and pomegranates are cultivated in gardens. Vir- 
ginia is particularly celebrated for its excellent breed of 
horses, many of which are of fine spirit. 

Minerals. Lumps of gold have been picked up near 
' the falls of the Rappahannock. It has been found also on 
the surface of the groun^ at a place between James and 
Appomattox rivers, wheris there are indications of a gold 
mine. Valuable lead mines have been discovered on the 
Kat^wa^ about 25 miles from North-Carolina line, which 
are wrought, and yield about 60 pounds of pure metal 
to 100 pounds of the washed ore. These mines are 
thought inexhaustible, and are supposed capable of sup- 
plying all the United States with lead and shot. Mmes 
of copper have been opened on James river, but are now 
discontinued. Iron mines are wrought in many parts of 
the State« The country on James river for many miles 
in extent, above Richmond, abounds in coaK of an excel- 
lent quality. It is very abundant also west of the moun- 
tains. Marble of a good quality is found on James River^ 
and lime stone every where west of the Blue ridge. 

Canals. Several improvements of this kind are pro- 
gressing in Virginia. The most considerable are those 
en the Potowmack. This river is 7i miles wide at its 
mouth, and l| at Alexandria, 290 miles from tlie capes. 
Thence to the head oi tide waters is ten miles, above 
which the navigation of 4bis river is obstructed by five 
considerable falls, around all which, locks and Cd> als have 
been constructed, so that it is now navigable for boats to 
Fort Cumberland, 188 miles above tide water. 

The Shenandoahs in the last eight miles of its course, 
before its junction with the Potowmack, falls eighty feet. 
Here six canals have been constructed, by which this 
river is rendered navigable nearly 200 miles. Round 
the falls in James river is a canal which terminates in 
Rickmtmd. A company has been incorporated to clear 
the river through the mountains. Appomattox river is 
Bavigable naturally to Petersburg. Thence to the lower 
falls is 5 miles. Round these, and others above, are ca- 
nals, by which this river is now rendered nagivable from 
f etersl>arg nearly to its source. 
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A emuil hm been constructed 24 feet wide,, 6 feet deep, 
And 33 niles ioog, which opeas a Davig^tion from Jamet 
river into Alk^marU sound, by nniting Elizabeth riTer, 
which empties iota the Jaoies at M'orfalki, with the Pas- 
faetank which empties into the soaod This canat passes 
within one mile of lake Drummond, in the middle of the 
Great Dismal, from which it is aupptied with water. 

Town$. Hiekmondf on James river, jast at the foot of 
the falls, the present seat of ^veroment, co&tatned in 
1810, 9.735 inhabitants. Its public bttildings are a pen- 
Hentiary, armory, an Episcopal church, a handsome slate- 
house, a court-house affd gaol. It had a theatre, which 
in December. 1811, took five, during an exhibitioo, and 
was coosamed, with seventy persons in it, who were aa- 
able to extricate themselvea, among whooi was the gor- 
•roor of the State. 

Jforfiflk is the chief commercial port. ftff population 
in 1810 was 9.193. Petergburg just below the ftlb in 
Appomattox river, has a thriving back country, and is a 
place of considerable trade. Williamsburg^ is handsomely 
laid out in squares. It contains a college, a court- boose, 
gaol, and a hospital for Junatics. Nine miles below Alex- 
andria is Mount Vernon, the celebrated seat of the iiins- 
trious WASHiNoToa The area of the mount is 200 feet 
above the surface of the river, which is hereneaHy t'vro 
miles wide. The mansion honse, green-house, school- 
house, offices, and servants' halla, when aeen from the 
land side, have the appearance of a village. 

Manufacturei and Cotnmeree. The manufactures are 
neither extenfti ve nor numerous. The most considerable 
are those of iron and lead. 

The inhabitants, it is supposed, manufactnre aboof 
three quarters of their clothing. TheT)rincipal articles of 
export are tobacco and flour. Pork, maize, lumber, tar, 
pitch, turpentine and coal are also considerable articles. 
The people are much attached to agriculture, to the neg- 
lect of commerce and manufactures. 

Inhabitants, Virginia was originally settled by the 
English. The lands east of the moitntains are mostly 
divided into plantationi^, cultivated by slaves. The pro- 
prietors are called planters, and usually reside on their 
plantations. The pernicious influence of slavery ob <&e 
habit« and morals of the people, are strikingly vimWc » 
this iState. 
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Rfligion, Baptists are the most nnmeroiMi denom- 
ination I next to these, Methodists and Episcopalians. A 
^arge proportion of the inhahitants in the lower and mid* 
die parts of the State make no profession of religion in an/ 
of its forms : bat the state of religions and moral in* 
stractioQ is improving. 

Literature. Besides the Univernty of Firginia^ incor* 
porated in 1819, and established at Charlottesville, Albe- 
marle county, there are three colleges in this States 
William aad Mary college, at Williamsbarg, Hampdea 
Sidney college, in Prince Edward county on AppomattoK 
river, and Wasbingrton college, at Lexington, west of the 
Bine rid^e, near James river. Academies and common 
schools are also established in several towns. This State 
has produced a number of eminent characters, of whoos 
Washington, the Great and the Good, is of most illustrious 
memory. Education is, however, generally much neg- 
lected, particularly among the lower classes. 

Govermaent, The legislature is called the General 
Assembly, and consists of a senate chosen for four years bj 
districts ; and house of representatives chosen ^annually. 
The governor is chosen annually by joint ballot of both 
houses, and can hold the office but three years in seven. 
. Curiosities. The •' Natural Bridge,'' over a small 
streaui, called Cedar Creek, emptying into James river^ 
a tittle west of the Blue ridge, is justly regarded a great 
curiosity. It is on the ascent of a hill, which seems to 
have been cloven asunder by some violent convulsion. 
The chasm, or cleft, is about two miles long, from two to 
three hundred feet deep, and is 48 feet wide at the bot- 
tom. ^ Over this extends a solid arch of lime-stone, from 
40 to 50 feet thick, at the amazing height of 310 feet 
from the water, which is passed as a bridge. It is about 
90 feet in length, and 60 in breadth, some part of which is 
covered with a coat of earth which gives growth to a 
number of trees. The very edge of the bridge may be 
approached with safety, being protected by a parapet of 
fixed rock, yet few persons have the courage to approach 
it, and to look down into the profound abyss below. 

The passage of the Potowmack^ through the Blue 
ridge, is perhaps one of the most btnpendous scenes io 
nature. The Potowmack and the Sh^jiandoah, having 
ranged along the foot of the mouotain, the latter more 
than 100 miles, both in quest of a passasfe, at length m<^et 
together, and, in the moment of their junction, rusit 
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against the inOiintaiD, rend it asan^er, and pa^s off to the 
flea. A road oo one side of the river leads through 
the beach ; also locks and caoals have been constructed 
bere, so that oow boats ascend through the mbuntata. 

Near Biil^ at the foot of Jackson^s motrntain, are the 
" Warm and Hot springs." The former issnes in a 
large stream sufficient to torn a gri^t-mill, and is.of a 
temperature about blood heat. The other is smaller, but 
•• hot sometimes, it is said, as to have boiled an egg, its 
usual temperatufe is about no or 112 degrees of Fa- 
yenheit. 

In the low grounds oil the Great Kanhawa, about 67 
miles from its^ mouth, is a hole in the earth, the vapour 
from which, issuing in a strong current takes fire on 
presenting a lighted torch or candle, andxontinties to born 
•ometimes for two or three days. 

West of the Blue ridge, near the source of Shenandoah 
river, is " Madison's cave," which extends nearly hori- 
2ontaIly, 300 feet into the side of a mountain, and finally 
terminates in two places, at basons of water of unknown 
extent. The roof is of solid lime-stone from 30 to 50 
feet high, through which water is continually percolating^. 
This dripping from the top of the 'vault generates os 
that, and on the base below, stalactites, like icicles, some 
of which have met and formed massive columns. 

ki the county of Munroe, near the Kanhawa, there is a 
remarkable cave, extending entirely through the base ot 
a high mountam, a distance of 2 miles, through which 
persons have passed from one side of the mountain to the 
Other. The earth on the bottom affords saltpetre. 

In the Panther gap ridge, between North and Jackson's 
Bonntain in the side of a hill, is what is called the 
•* Blowing cave," about 100 feet in ditmeter, which emits 
constantly a current of air of inch force as to keep the 
weeds prostrate to the distance of twenty yards This 
current is strongest in dry, frosty weather, and weakest 
i& long seasons of rain. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Clinuae, The weather is generally moderate till after 
Christmas, when winter commences, and continues vanfr 
ble till the middle of February, sometimes warm and 
pleasant, and at other times rainyy with occasioaal frost* 
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and sometimes snow ; but the ice is seldom stroof enoQfch 
to bear a man^s weight. Cattle require oo otheffodder 
thao the husks and stalks of corn. The flat country 
near the sea-coast and in the vicinity of swamps is un* 
heattify. The diseases most common are intermittin|^, 
bilions, and nervous fevers, which often prove fataL 
Few people in this part of the State, arrive to old age* 
Bni in the western, hilly parts, where the water is good, 
and the air pure and serene, the people live to as old 
age as in any part of the United States. 

^Face of the CourUry^ SoU and Produttiona. North-Car* 
olina in its whole width, for 80 miles from the sea, is a 
d^ad level. A great proportion of this tract lies in pi^^ 
forests, and is barren. On the banks of some of the riv^^ 
particularly the Roanoke,^ the land is fertile and good, 
Inter$ipersed through the other parts, are glades of rich 
swamp, and ridges of oak land of a dark rich soil. Be* 
tween this flat country and the lower falls of the rivers, 
lies a belt of land, about 40 miles wide, consisting olsmaH 
jsand hills covered with pitch pine. The lower falln of 
the Roanoke are about 10 miles above Halifax ; those of 
the Pamlico, 15 miles above Tarboro ugh ; those of the 
Neus, at Smithfield ; and those of Cape Fear river, some, 
distance above Fayetteville. Beyoiid these falls the conn- 
try is a land of bills and rallies ; further back, it becomes 
mountainous. 

Wheat, rye, barley ,%ats, flax, and hemp, thrive in the 
back hilly country ; Indian corn and pulse of all kinds ia 
all part!^. Cotton is extensively cultivated Jn the middle 
of the State ; some of the swamps in (he low countrj 
produce rice. The Dismal is supposed to .contain one ot 
the most valuable rice estates in America. 

The natural growth of the low country is pitch pine^ 
valuable not only for its timber, but for its pitch, turpen* 
tine and tar, which constitute one half of the exports of 
the State. The swamps abound with cyprus and bay 
trees. No country produces finer white and red oak for 
staves. The live oak, so called from its being green all 
the year, and which is so valuable in ship building, grows 
in thia State. The medicinal plants, are ginseng, Vir- 
ginia Snake-root, Seneka enake-root, and Carolina pink. 

Minerals, . A little south of Salisbury, in the bottom of 
Bleadow Creek, a s^mall stream emptying into the Fedee 
river, gold has been picked tip to the amount of many 
thousand dollars. It was discovered &rst in 1803, by a 
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boy, exercising bimself in shooting small fisbes with a 
bow and arrow. The masses were of different sizes^ 
from very ^mall grains to the unexampled bulk of a lump 
weighing 28 pounds. In the year 1804^ eleven thou- 
8A»iD dollars of the gold coin issued from the mint of the 
United States, were of this native gold. 

Towns. Id this State, as in Virginia, there are no large 
towns. JVewfcfm, the largest town in the State, in 1810, 
contained 2,467 inhabitants, of whom 1,298 were slaves. 
The public buildings are an Episcopal church, a court- 
bouse, a theatre and a gaol. It carries on a considerable 
^ade with the West-Indies. 

^^Jialeigti is the seat of government. It is divided by 
4lr spacious streets into as many squares, and contaias 
about l3o bouses, and upwards of lOQO inhabitants. 

The other principal towns are Fayetteville^ the best 
situated inland town for commerce' in the State, inhabited 
by Scotch Highlanders, who speak their native language ; 
Wilmington^ a place of considerable trade ; Eldenton^ well 
situated for commerce, but not for health ; Hillsborougb, 
in a healthy and fertile country ; Washington, in which 
more shipping is owned than in any other town in the 
State. 

Manufactures. The manufactures of North-Carolina 
are unimportant. They consist chiefly of iron and of 
cotton, which is manufactured prefj^ extensively in fami- 
lies for common clothing and for the i|se of the slaves. 

Commerce, There is no great mart or trading place ia 
this State, owing probably to the difficulty of entering the 
rivers, by reason of bars of sand, and the want of safe, 
sufficient harbours. Most of the produce of the b^ack 
country, consisting of tobacco, wheat and maize, is carried 
to Petersburg in Virginia, and to Charleston in Sooth- 
Carolina. The exports of the low country, are lumber, 
pitch, tar, turpentine, and rice. Apples, cider, cheese, 
potatoes, furniture, hats and shoes, are imported from 
New^England ; foreign merchandise chiefly from New- 
York. 

Roads and Canals. The roads in this State have been 
much neglected, and are illy accommodated with bridges. 
Canals have been constructed around the lower falls m 
Cape Fear River, and at the falls above. Chesapea* ^ 
and Albemarle canal is partly in this State. 

Inhabitants, The inhabitants, as in Virginia, mostly re- 
«de on their plantations, at the distance of from half a 
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mile to three or four miles from each other. Most 
of the laboar in the loir country is done by slaves. Idle- 
ness and dissipation were formerly traits in the character 
of the people of North Carolina. A spirit of reform, 
however, has been introduced among them since the 
Revolution. 

Religion, The chief religious denominations are 
Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Quakers, and Mora- 
vians. The most numerous are the Methodists and Bap- 
tists. No person denying the being of a God, or the 
troth of the scriptures, can hold any civil office. 

Literature. On Chapel Hill, in an elevated situation) 
28 miles west of Ealeigh, is North Carolina University^ 
the opiy one in the State. Academies are established in 
a namber of the towns, and schools in many places. The 
Moravian Academy for ladies, at Salem, has a good rep- 
utation. 

Gfyotmmtnt The legislature is styled the General 
Assembly, and consists of a senate and house of represen- 
tatives chosen annually by the people. The governor is 
chosen annually by a joint ballot of both houses, and 
is eligible to office three years in six. 

Curiosities. Near Salisbury^ there is a remarkable 
subterraneous wall of stone, laid in cement, plaistered oa 
both sides from 12 to 14 feet in height, and 22 inches 
thick. The length yet discovered is about 300 feet. 
The top of this wall approaches within about one foot of 
the surface of the ground. When built, by whom, and for 
what purpose, is left wholly to conjecture. A similar 
wall has lately been discovered about six miles from the 
first, from 4 to 5 feet high^ and 7 inches thick. 

SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

Climate. Winter is scarcely known in South-Carolina. 
Snow, so as to cover the ground, is a rare occurrence, 
except on the mountains. The greatest cold in a course 
often years, was 17 degrees of Farenho.it. • Vegetation 
ceases about the middle of December, and is usually sus- 
pended tbout four weeks, or till the middle of January. 
The planting season begins in March and April, and con- 
tinues till June. In July and August the heats increase, 
and the rains set in, attended at times with severe thun- 
der and lightning. The weather now in the low country 
N 
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becomefl iaitry ; the air humid and anbealtby. The 
dieeasefi lire the same as in North Carolina — ^intermitting, 
bilioas and nervous fevers, which, appearing about this 
season, generally continue to be prevalent till the return 
of frosty nights, about the middle of October. Novem- 
ber bei'e is generally esteemed the pleasaotest mouth in 
the year. 

Fact of the Country^ Soil and Productions. For 60 miles 
back from the sea-shore, the country is a sandy plain, 
without a stone, or scarcely a bill, covered in its natural 

^ state with forests of pitch pine, called pine barrens^ valua- 
ble only for their timber, turpentine and tar. Inlierspers- 

• ed among these barrens are tracts of land free o( timber 
and every kind of growth but that of grass, cafled savannas^ 
constituting a'second kind of soil, good for grazing. A 
third kind is that of the marshes and si^amps, and the 
low ground, on the margin of the rivers. These have a 
rich, fertile soil, and are the seat of the rice plantations. 

. Further back in the middle country there is a belt of sand 
hills, from 20 to 40 miles wide, extending^ to the lower 
fallii in the rivers. This tract is barren, the inhabitants 
are few, and have but a scanty subsistence, on corn and 
sweet potatoes. The lower falls are at a pUce called the 
ridges, beyond which there is another plain, well watered 
and of a fine soil. Having passed this plain, a coantrj 
commences very much resembling the Northern States. 
Wheat, maize, barley, hemp, and fiax^ are the articles 
most cultivated in this part of the State. 

The pine barrens are chiefly valuable for their lumber, 
and for the pitch, lar, and turpentine which they yield. 
Boxes are cut in the trees in which the turpentine collects. 
When full, the turpentine is gathered and put into barrefc. 
A thousand trees will yield at every gathering about two 
barrels and a half of turpentine. It may be gathered 
about once in fourteen days. Spirits op Turpentine 
are obtained by distillation. Rosr;f is the remainder of 
turpentine after distillation. Tar is obtained by cattiog 
down the tress, which, being split, are piled, when drj, in 
heaps on floors of clay. The heaps are then covered with 
earth, and being set on fire, the tar collects in trenches, 
by which it is conveyed into cisterns. Pitch is nothing , 
more than the solid part of the tar, separated from the 

, liquid by boiling. 

Cotton is the great staple of this State. It is oS three 
varieties. First, that which grows upon the islands, call- 
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ed Bi^cK SEEDf or SBA iSLANP GOTFON. It has a loDgf fiae 
staple, aod is of the first quality. Second^ t-hat which 
grows in the middle and upper coaatry, called qrben sEeo, 
or upiiAND COTTON, of a quality inferior to the first. Third, 
NANKEEN COTTON, as it is Called. Tl^isis likewise the pro- 
duce of the middle aod upper country, but is of a quality 
inferior to the secoiid. It is:.never exported, but is culti- 
vated only for family use. 

Cotton grows io pods. The seeds are sown annually, 
about two feet and a half asunder* An acre will yield 
frooi 700 to 1000 pounds. The pods, when ripe, burst 
open. The cotton is then gathered and separated from 
the seeds by a machine, which cleans 1000 pounds in a 
day. Before ibis invention, the upland cotton was not 
thought worth cleansing, and none of it was exported. 
Since that time it has become the great article both of 
cultivation aod of export. 

The next great staple of this State is rice. Tbisi is 
cultivated on the swamps and marshes, and on the mar* 
gin of rivers. . The lands where it groivs require to be 
occasionally flooded with water. The cultivation is whol- 
ly by negroes. No work can be imagined more hihorious 
«r more prejudicial to health. They are obliged to stand 
in water oftentimes mid-leg high, exposed to the scorch- 
ing heat of the sun, and breathing an atmosphere poison- 
ed by the unwholesome effluvia of an oozy bottom and 
stagnant water. After being thrashed and winnowed^ it is 
ground in mills made of wood^ to free it from the husk. 
Then it is winnowed again and put into a wooden mortar, 
and beat with large wooden pestles, which labour is so 
oppressive and hard, that the firmest nerves and most vig- 
orous constitutions often sink under it. After this opera- 
tion, it is sifted and put into barrels. 

Tobacco and indigo were formerly much cultivated in 
this State ; at present, very little attention is paid to 
them. The apple does not thrive in this and the other 
southern climates. Melons are raised in great perfection. 
They have oranges which are chiefly sour, and figs 
in plenty ; a few limes and lemons, olives, pomegran- 
ates, pears and peaches. Live oak grows upon the isl- 
ands. 

Manufactures, The manufactures of this State are 
very inconsiderable, and are confined Jilmost wholly to the 
middle and upper country. They consist mostly of iron, 
and of cottoo and woollen cloths manufactured infamili^^/ 
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Commerce, The most considerable article of export is 
cotton ,• next to this is rice. The other articles are 
lu'jiber, pitch, tar, turpentine, beef, pork, indigo and 
tobacco. 

Towns, Charleston is! the largest town m the State, and 
the fifth in size in the United States. It is situated 8 
miles from the sea, on a peninsula between Ashley and 
Cooper rivers, which, uniting immediately below the 
town, form the harbour. The streets extend from river 
to river, intersected bj others, nearly at right angles. 
The public buildings are an exchange, a state-house, an 
armory, a poor-house, an orphan-house, and 18 houses 
of public worship. The population in 1810 was 24,711, 
of whom 11,671 were slaves. This city carries on an 
extensive commerce, and is esteemed one of the most 
healthy towns in all the low country. 

Columbia is the seat of government. It contains about 
100 houses, and is a flourishing town. Beaufort is a 
plsasantly situated town on Port Royal Island. Camdm 
is the largest inland town in the State. It has an easy 
communication with Charleston through the Satitee canal. 

Inhabitants. South-Carolina was first settled by the 
English ; but it received considerable accessions from 
Germany, Switzerland, Ireland, Scotland, and France. 
In the low country more than half of- the inhabitants are 
blacks. They perform all the labour. It is different in 
the back country, Vhere, having few or no slaves, the 
inhabitants are generally tfarmers, and^cultivate their own 
lands. 

Religion. The denominations most prevalent are Meth- 
odists, Baptists, and Presbyterians, in the upper part of 
tho Slate, and Episcopalians in the lower part. 

Literature, There are several colleges in this State. 
The most flourishing is South Carolina College at Augus- 
ta. Formerly many wealthy parents sent their sons to 
England for their education ; at present many are sent to 
Yale College in Connecticut, and to Cambridge Universi- 
ty in Massachusetts. Free schools are now patronised by 
the State. 

Government, The legislature is called the General 
Assembly, and consists of a senate chosen for 4 year?, and 
a house of representatives chosen for two. The govern- 
or also is chosen for two years by a joint ballot of botb 
houses. 
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'GEORGIA. 

Climate, The winters iu Georgia are mild aod pleas- 
ant ; snow is seldom seen, nor is vegetation interrupted 
by severe frosts. The thermometer usually fluctuates 
between 40 and 60 degrees. In the low country, near 
tbe rice swamps, bilious fevers are very general during 
the months of July^ August, and September. At the ap- 
proach of this season, the rich planters, with their fami- 
lies, remove either to the sea islands, or to more elevat? 
ed situations, for the benefit of the air. 

Face of the Country^ Soii and Productions. The coast 
of Georgia for 4 or 5 miles inland, is a salt marsh, at pres- 
ent mostly uninhabited. In front of this, towards the sea, 
there is a chain of islands, of a grey rich soil, covered in 
their natural state, wit)i pine, hickory, and live oak, and 
yielding on cultivation sea-island cotton. Back of the 
salt marsh there is a narrow margin of land, nearly of the ' 
same equality with that of the islands ; immediately back 
of which commence the pine barrens. The rivers and 
creeks are every where bordered with swamps or marsb, 
which at every tide, for 15 or 25 miles back into the coun- 
try, are either wholly or partially overflowed. These con- 
stitute the rice plantations. The pine barrens extend 
from 60 to 90 miles from the coast, beyond which the 
country rises into hills and mountains, of a strong rich 
soil, yielding on cultivation, tobacco, wheat, Indian com, 
and other products of the Northern States. 

The great staples of this State are cotton and rice. In- 
digo was formerly considerably cultivated. It is the pro- 
duct of a plant, obtainc^d by maceration in water about 30 
hours, after which the liquor is drawn ofi'into vats, where 
it undergoes an operation somewhat similar to that of 
churning. Aflter this process, lime-water is poured into 
the liquor, which causes the particles of indigo to settle 
to the bottom. 

The pine barrens produce grapes of large size, and of 
excellent flavour. -Melons come to great perfection in 
this State. Apples, pears and cherries are also cultivated, 
but with less success. The sweet oranges of Georgia are 
inferior to those of the West Indies. The lemons, citron, 
pomegranate, Indian fig, and sugar cane, find here a. 
genial climate. The rivers of Georgia are infested with 
alligators and numerous reptiles, many o£ which are 
venomous. 

N 2 
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Manvfaciures* The manufactures of ibis State are 
cotton cloths, some woollen, rum, peach brandy, whiskey, 
leather, bar-iron, gun -powder, soap and candles. 

Commerce, Georgia owns but little shipping. Savannah 
is the only sea-port of consequence. Most of the foreign 
merchandise used in this State is obtained from Charles- 
ton and New-York. Cheese, fish, potatoes, apples, cider, 
and shoes, are procured chi%dy from the New-England 
States. The principal exports are cotton, rice, lumber, 
tobacco, canes, deer-skins and maize. 

Towns. Savannah^ on Savannah river, 17 miles from 
the sea, is the largest town. It contains ten public squares 
of one acre each, enclosed and planted with rows of trees. 
Most of the streets also have rows of trees on each side. 
The public buildings are a court-house, a prison, an ex- 
change five stories high, an academy, and 7 houses for 
public worship. A battery on the south side of the river 
calculated for 12 guns defends the tow». The population 
in 1810 was 2,490 whites, 2,195 slaves, and 530 free 
. blacks; in all 5.215. The fairest part of this city was 
destroyed by a tremendous fire, Jan. 11th, 1820. Lib- 
eral contributions for its relief were proittptly made 
through the United States. 

Milledgevillc is the seat of government. The state- 
house is elegant. A shoal in the river opposite this town 
is famous for>the quantity and quality of the shad caught on 
it. Augusta is a place of considerable trade. The river 
here is 500 yards wide. Louisville^ formerly the seat of 
government, contains about 50 houses and 524 inhabitants, 
including slaves. 

Inhabitants. The disposition and character of the in- 
habitiuitfl, collected from various parts of the world, are 
v^ry much diversified. They are charged with indolence, 
which is attributed partly to tlie relaxing heat of the 
climate, but are praised for their friendliness and ho«pi- 
tality to strangers. Their diversions are dancing, horse- 
racing, cock fighting, and chiefly hunting. More than 
half of the inhabitants in the low country are blacks. 

Indians, 'The Creek Indians inhabit the western half of 
this State, and the easterly part of Missisippi, and are the 
most numerous tribe in the Union. They Ijave made 
considerable progre.ss in the arts of civilized life. -They 
cultivate tobacco, rice, maize, and potatoes, and have 
abundance of tame cattle and hogs. Their women spin 
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and weave, and their children are taught reading, writing, 
and arithcnetic. 

Literature, The University of Georgia, at Athens, was 
iocorporatcd in 1785, and wont into operation in 1803. 
It 18 styled ^' Franklin College" and has subordinate 
branches or academies, ad thcry are called, established, or 
be established, in each county. Free schools are also 
DOW j^slablished. 

Religion, The prevailing denominations are Baptists 
and Methodists, much the most numerous, Pre»bytefians, 
and Episcopalians. There are very few Regular clergy- 
men settled in this State. 

Government. The fegislature is styled the General As» 
*- sembiy, and consists of a senate and house of re^prosenta- 
tives^ chosen annually. The governor is chtiscu for' two 
years by a joint vote of both houses. 

ALABANfA. 

This State is about 850 miles long, aitd 200 broad, and is 
dWided into 22 counties. 

Caha<uobai at the junction of Cabswba river, with the Alaba- 
ma, is the seat of government. Mobile^ on the west side of 
Mobile river, is a place of increasing trade, and contains a Ro- 
man Catholic church, and a printing-office. Blaktiey, 10 miles 
east of Mobile, is well situated for commerce, and has a good 
harbour of easy access. St Stephens is a flourihhing town, sit- 
uated on the Tombecbee, 120 miles above Mobile. HuntsviUe, 
the chief town of MiJison county, is situated in a fertile coun- 
try, at the head of Indian Creek, 1 10 miles south of Nashville. 

This State has the advantage of many rivers, and its soil is, in 
general, very fertile. Its productions are cotton in abundance, 
Indian com, rice, wheat, rye, &c. &c. Congress has granted 
two townships, containing 20,000 acres, for the support of a 
college, and given, for the support of public schools, a section 
of land in each townshfp. 

FLORIDA. 

This valuable acquisition to the territory of the United States 
is about 400 miles in length, and 340 in breadth in its widest 
part. The eastem is the least fertile part, especially near and 
about St. Auqustine. The coasts are low, sandy, and barren ; 
but the banks of the rivers are rich and fertile, and well adapted 
to the culture of rice and corn. The interior country is high 
and pleasant, of a fertile soil, and abounds with wood of almost 
every kitid, particularly live oak. The warmest and most fer- 
tile parts of this country will produce two crops otjndian corn 
in one year. The fruits are orar.gcs, lemons, figs and grapes. 
The co4.»t8 furnish oysters and amber ; the' riverv abound in 
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£Bh» bot are molested by alligators. A hard wrinteri once in 16 
or 18 years* frequently destroys the orange trees. 

Su Jiugustincf the chi^town of East Florida, ccmtaining S9OOO 
inhabitants, is situated on the Atlantic coast. 

Peniacolat in West Florida, has an excellent harbour, and 
eontains 2,000 inhabitants. 



WESTERN STATES. 

The Western States comprehend all that part of the territorjr 
of the United States which lies west of the Alleghany mountains 
and east of Missisippi river. 

The climate in these States is muc^h- milde/in the same par- 
allels of latitude than in those eastward of the mountains 1 the 
quantity df snow is considerably less ; vegetation is several 
weeks earlier, and as much later. The north- east wind, so dis- 
tressing, particularly in the Northern States, is. hardly known 
here. Though the climate is milder, the weather, if possible, 
is more unsteady, and the atmosphete more replete with mois- 
ture. Rheumatisms, pleurisies, consumptions, and bilious com- 
plaints, are the most common diseases. 

The soil generalljr is of remarkable fertilitv. The flat lands 
on the rivers, in New>England called intervals, are here called 
BOTTO M s . At some distance from the rivers the land often sud- 
denly rises 6 or 8 feet, when there is another flat, and so on ; 
after this a third, called first, second and third bottoms, count- 
ing from the rivers upwards. 

Prairies, or natural meadows, in the Southern States called 
savannas, are ft-equent in this country. They at^ extensive, level 
tracts of ground, some of which are low and wet, others are ele-* 
Yated and dry, stretching oftentimes further than the eye cao 
reach, for the most part entirely destitute of trees, of a deep 
rich soil, covered with a kind of coarse grass and cane. On these 
prairies buffaloes are often seen grazing together in herds of 
more than a hundred head. 

The productions of this country in the most southerly parts 
are cotton, indigo, and some rice. Hemp, iodian corn, and to- 
bacco,, are produced in great perfection both in the southern 1 
and middle parts. In the northern parts, wheat, oats, barleyi 
f^e, Indian corn, hemp, and flax, are mostly cultivated. 

The sugar maple abounds in all parts of this country, f^^ 
which it supposed, with sufficient hands, a supply of sugar might 
be made for the whole United States. Ginseng grows abun- , 
dantly in the woods, and likewise wild grapes. Also a species 
of grass, called wild rye. It has a head and beard resembling 
rye, and sometimes produces a small slender grain. 

The wild animals are buffaloes, elk, deer, bears, wolves, pan* 
thcrs, wild-cats, foxes, beavers and otters. The buffalo is the 
81^ of an ox, with a large head, thick, short, crooked horns, 
aod IS broader in hia forepart than behind. Vpm his shottkld* 
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IS a large lamp or roll of flssh, covered with long, curiy hair. 
They herd together like domestic cattle, and 'feed upon grasB. 
Tftey are very innocent, harmless animdls, and their flesh is ex- 
cellent food. Pheasants, partridges, and wild turkies, arc fre- 
quent in the woods. 

^ The rivers afTord plenty of fish. Those most common, par- 
ticularly to the waters of the Ohio, are the buffiilo fish of a large 
size, and the cat-fish, sometimes exceeding loo weight. Trout 
have been taken in Kentucky weighing 30 pounds. On these. 
waters, and especially on the Ohio, geese and ducks arc very 
numerous. 

Fossil coal is found in various parts. It is remarkably pure, 
and bums with a fine lambent flame, gives out great heat, and 
leaves but a small. quantity of ashes. There af% many springs, 
called oil springs^ where Petroleum or Seneka oil is gathered ia 
great abundance. Salt springs are very numerous, from which 
salt is manufactured for the supply of the whole country. These 
springs by the inhabitants are called licks, from the earth about 
them being furrowed out in a most curious manner, by the 
buffalo and deer, which lick the earth on account of the saline 
particles with which it is impregnated. 

The remote situation of this country from the sea-board ren- 
ders it unfavourable to commerce. This inconvenience, how- 
evcT, is in some degree remedied by its numerous, large, and 
navigable rivers, the principal of which is the Missisippi, the 
great outlet of the exports of these States. But the difficulty of 
ascending that river occasions the imports to take a different 
course. Most of the foreign goods imported into this coun- 
try are 'brought fn^m Philadelphia and Baltimore in wagons 
over the mountains, or arc 'obtained from Canada. 

There are many indications that the whole of this western 
country, at some refnote period, must have been covered with 
water. One circumstance which particularly corroborates this 
opinion is, the vast quantities of marine shells frequently .found 
ih the hills at the height of 4 or 500 feet above the present bed 
of the rivers. Likewise bones, logs, and various petrified sub- 
stances, are frequently found, in digging wells and roads, buried 
to the depth of many feet underthe earth. 

Remains of ancient forts and fortifications, and mounds of 
earth which are found to contain human bones, hence supposed 
to be graves of some inhabitants more ancient than the present 
Indians, are found scattered over all this Western Country. 

MISSISIPPI 

Is a fine country, and has a temperate climate. White 
frosts, and sometimes thin ice, have been known, but snow 
is very ut)Common. The soil is of a very superior quality. 
The fiavannas or natural meadows are covered with a black, 
rich mould, about one foot and a half deep, beneath which 
is a stiff clay, which bardeas on being exposed to the sua; 
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but vrheo vret bj a light shower of ram, it sAackeiis like 
lime, atler which it is faand exceileat for vegetatioa. 

The prodttctioDfi are cotton, rice, Indian corn, hemp, flax, 
indigo, and tobacco in great abnndance. Oranges and lem- 
ons are plenty ; hops grow wild ; all kinds of Earopeaa 
fruits arri?e to great perfection, and no part of the known 
world vis more fatourable for raising every kind of stock. 

The nvers most worthy of notice are the Yazoo^ 100 
yards wide at its month ; Pearl rirer, navi^abie 1 50 miles ; 
the Mobile and its branches. 

Chief Towns. Naiehee^ 350 miles above New-Orleans 
by water, andJSO by land, is the centre of commerce, and 
codtains about 3,000 inhabitants. ~ It has a bank, and is 
pleasantly situated on an eminence 100 feet above the 
^ level of Missisippi river, which is here one mile wide and 
about 100 feet deep. Ships sometimes ascend to tbis place, 
but they rarely attempt it, as the sudden and frequent turns 
of the river render -the fairest wihd of verjr little use. A 
vessel in ordinary cases will make a voyage to Europe and 
back again, in less time than i^be will ascend the river 
from ATew- Orleans to f>^atehes. 

Monticello, the seat of government, on Pearl river, is 
90 miles east 9f Natches. ' 

Literature. At Washington and ' Shieldsboroc^h, col- 
leges have been incorporated. In several towns acade* 
mies are established. 

Indians, The remains of the Creeks, Ch^rokees, 
Choctaws, and Chickasaws have well cultivated fields, and 
great numbers of horses, cattle, hogs and sheep. Many 
of them are mechanics, and their women spin and make 
cloth. 

TENNESSEE. 

Climate. Tennessee efeijoys a mild and temperate cli- 
mate. Vegetation commences 6 or 7 weeks sooner here 
than in Vermont or New-Hampshire, and continues as ma- 
ny weeks later. Snow is seldom seen, and never contia- 
" ues for any length of time. Cumberland river is rarelj 
frozen over. Generally the country is healthy, except 
in the vicinity of stagnant or sluggish waters, Wbere ^- 
termittent and bilious fevers frequently occur, especially 
among new settlers. 

Face of the Country^ Soil and Productions. Some parts 
of this State are so mountainous as to be incapable of cul- 
tivation. The soil is clayey, and on the rivers, especial- 
ly, Js generally pf a superior quality. 
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The productions are those both of the Northern and 
Soathern States. Indian corn is prodnced in abnndance. 
It is excellent for hemp. Cotton thrires well, and so do 
wheat and other small gprains where the land is not too 
lich. It is tolerable for flax and sweet potatoes. To* 
bacco and indigo are prodnced in great perfection, and 
it will answer for upland rice. Vines, garden plants, and 
fruit trees, grow luxuriantly. There are salt springs in 
Tarious parts of this State, although at present rery little 
salt is manufactured. The OEiaple affords a supply of 
sugar. Iron ore, alum, saltpetre, and copperas abound 
every where. Deer, racoons, rabbits, grey squirrels, and 
aJarger species called fox squirrels, are numerous in the 
forests ; but the buffalo, so common in West Tennessee 
at thfe time of its first settlement, is now wholly extermi* 
nated. Wild turkies continue to be numerous, as do 
partridges and pigeons. The riyers are well stored with 
excellent fish. Various medicinal plants are found in this 
State, such as yirginia and Seneka snake-root, ginseng, 
and Carolina pink : wild grapes are common in the woods. 
Mantifdctures. The manufactures are chiefly those of 
iron, maple sugar, saltpetre, copperas, whisky and peach 
brandy. There are machines for spinning cotton, and 
several for the manufacture of hemp. 

Commerce. The produce of this State, in order to get 
to market, is carried in boats down the Cumberland and 
Tennessee, to the Missisippi, and down that river to 
New- Orleans. Such is the distance, that many articles 
which might be produced in great abundance, will not 
pay th^ expense of transportation, and hence the exports 
of this State are few in number. Cotton and tobacco have 
hitherto been the most considerable articles exported ; but 
lately hemp has been much cultivated, and probably will 
become the staple commodity of the State. Some Indian 
com is also exported ; likewise beef, pork, and lard. 
The Cumberland affords the same advantages for ship 
building as the Ohio, and during the rainy season, the 
water is of sufficient depth to float vessels of the largest 
size. But the difficulty of ascending these rivers h such, 
that few of the goods imported into tbe State come in 
this channel. They are brooght mostly from Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore to East Tennessee in wagons ; aod 
to West Tennessee principaUy in wagons to Pittsburg, 
aud thence hy water down the Obio and up 4he Cumber- 
land. The price of freight from New-Orleans to West- 
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Tennessee is about fivQ dollars and a half, a hundred 
wei(^t, and the vojagfe to the naoutb of the Ohio is usual- 
ly performed in not less than 60 days. 

Towns. Murfreesborough, pleasantly situated about 
the centre of the State, is the seat of government 

Knoxville is situated on Holston river, 638 miles from 
Philadelphia; 543 from Baltimore; and 458 from Rich- 
mond ; to each of which places there is a good wagon road. 

JStashville on Cumberland river is a flourishing town and 
the largest in the State. Cumberland College is in this 
town ; it contains also a factory of hetnp and machinerj 
for spinning cotton. 

Brainerd, on a creek which runs into the Tennessee, is 
a missionary station among the Cherokees, wht> are pro- 
gressing in civilization. Here the Indian children are 
taught to read and write, and receive religious instruction. 

Inhabitants Tennessee was first settled by emigrants 
from the western parts of Pennsylvania and Virginia, a 
little before the commencement of the resolution. 

Religion, The Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians, 
are the most numerous denominations. 

Literature. Acts of incorporation have been obtained 
for no less than four colleges in this State. Greenville 
college is the most flourishing. 

Government: The legislature is styled the Greneral As- 
sembly, and consists of a senate and house of representa- 
tives, who, with the governor, are chosen for 2 years. 

KENTUCKY. 

Climate, Snow seldom falls deep or lies long in this 
State. Winter begins about Christmas, and continues till 
February, so mild that cattle subsist with very liltleorno 
fodder. By the beginning of March several shrobs and 
trec'S begin to shoot forth their buds, and by the middle 
of April the foliage of the forests is completely expanded. 

Fo'Ce of the- Country^ Soil and Productions, A tract of 
«hout 20 miles wide, along the Ohio, is hilly, broken land; 
the rest of the country is ao^reeably uneven, gently ascend- 
ing and descending at no great distances. Scarcely any 
such thing as a marsh or swamp is to be found in the 
State. In the vallies the soil is thin end of an inferior 
quality, but on the swells it is sufiiciently deep, and of 
abundant fertility. The inhabitants distirjguish its quality 
by first, «econd, and thirrl rate lands. Lands of the 6r^t 
quality will not bear wheat ; nor the second to advantage, 
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fill having b^en reduced by two or three crops of com, 
hemp, cotton or tobacco. At the depth of 6 or 8 feet 
from the surface there is a bed of iime-sttme, which ex- 
tends nearly over the whole State. From this circum- 
stance, the springs and streams of water soon fail unless 
supplied by continual rains. The scarcity of water in the 
summer season is often very great People are obliged 
to sink wells to the depth of 60 or 80 feet through the 
lime-stone, in order to come at it for themselves and cat* 
tie. Many streams which in4he spring have 30 or 30 feet 
depth of water, in August and September become so re- 
duced as to be insufficient to carry a mill. 

The high lands produce abundant crops of wheat, maize, 
tobacco, henap, barley, oats, rye, and flax. Hemp for 
several years past has been the capital article of culture. 
From 70O to 1000 weight per acre is an ordinary crop. 
Indian corn yields on first rate lands 100 bushels to an 
^acre. A company formed for the purpose, in 1803, had 
10 acres in grapes, under the snperintendance of a Swiss 
gentleman. There are some private vineyards in differ- 
ent parts of the State. Cotton is seldom and with diffi- 
culty brought to perfection. Apples and peaches are 
abundant. Hogs are very numerous. Some of the in- 
habitants keep 150 or 200. They generally go in herds, 
and seldocD leave the woods, where they almost always 
find a supply of food. The salt licks furnish salt, the 
maple supplies sugar, spirits are distilled from grain, the 
rivers abound with fish, and the woods with buffaloes and 
deer. 

Manufactures. In 1810 there were manufactured in 
this State, 324,870 bushels of salt, nearly 2| millions of 
pounds of maple sugar, and more than 2 millions gallons 
of spirits, distilled chiefly from rye, besides considerable 
quantities of cloth in families. 

Commerce. Kentucky enjoys great advantages for in- 
ternal navigation, but is remote from any convenient port 
for foreign trade. Its hemp, wheat, tobacco^ beef, ancf 
pork,^are easily transported down the Ohio and Missisippt 
to New-Orleans ; but the difficulty of ascending these 
"tivers, renders the importation of foreign goods very ex- 
pensive, so that no small part of the trade is carried on 
with Philadelphia and Baltimore, over the mountains. 

Towns. Frankfort is the seat of government, situated 
on Kentucky river, about 60 miles above its junction with 
the Ohio. O 
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LexingUm if mach the largest town in 4be State. 
The inhabitants are devoting themselves to the mao- 
nfactttring system. Here are 7 rope walks ; 5 facto- 
ries of coarse linen, in which upwards of 500 workmen 
are employed ; and three establishmeDts for cotton spin- 
ning, one of which is on an extensive plan. A mill for 
the manufactare of Boor to gb by a steam engine has ^Uo 
been erected. The business dependent on Kentucky 
river is principally done here, as well as a great part of 
the whole commercial business of the State. The town 
contains an academy, university, two printing offices, a 
theatre, and 5 chorcheB. The number of inhabitants in 
1810 was 4,343. 

Ltminille^ situated at the rapids of the Ohio, carries on 
an extensive trade with Natches, New-Orleans, and St. 
Louis, and bids fair to become a large manufacturing town. 
It is 50 miles west of Frankfdrt The passage down the 
rapids in boats is perfectly safe under the conduct of a 
skilful pilot. 

InkabiianU. The first settlement in this State was be- 
gun in 1775. The inhabitants are emigrants from every 
State in the Union, and from almost every country in Eu- 
rope. There is of course a great mixture of complexioo, 
language, religion, feelings, habits, and character. 

Religio^. No provision is made by laiv in Kentucky 
lor the support of religion. The most preTailing denom- 
nations are Baptists, Presbyterians, and Methodists. 

LUerature. There is a college at Lexington, called 
Transylvania University, and one at Danville, lately es- 
tablished. Something has been^ done by the legislature 
for the support of common schools, but as yet to very lit- 
tle effect. Respectable private schools, however, are 
fast increasing in the State. 

Government, The legislature is styled the General 
Assembly, and consists of a senate, chosen by districts 
for 4 years, and a house of representatives, chosen annual- 
•ly. The governor is chosen by the people for 4 years, 
and is ineligible again for 7 years. 

Curiosities. At Big Bone Lick near the Ohio in this 
State have been found, at the depth of about 1 1 feet be- 
low the surface, a great number of bones, of most enor- 
mous size and weight, supposed to be of the Mammoibi 
now extinct. One of the tusks found here was 16 feet in 
length, 21 inches in circumference, and weighed nearly 
100 pounds ; teeth or grinders have been found from 5 ta 
12 pounds weight, and other bones in proportion. 
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CJmate, The wioters in Ohio ar^ mild. Snow never 
falU. d^ep, and s^ldona remains more than 3 or 4 days oo 
ib^ ground. Fever and ague and bilious remitting fevers 
^e prevajent diseases on some of the low, wet lands ; 
otherwise the State is healthy. 

Face of the Country^ Soil and Produclioni. This State 
ia agreeably diversified with swelling eminences and ier^ 
tile plains. There are no elevations which deserve the 
D^me of mountains. The hills, though frequent, swell 
gently^ are of a deep, rich soil, and well adapted for the 
produiption of grain. The upper or northern part is the 
nu^st uneven* From the Scioto westward, it is mosti}' a 
level Qountry. In several parts are extensive plains, 
called prairies, or natural meadows, covered with wild 
grass an.d cane, but destitute of trees or shrubbery. Thesa 
are pastures tor la^e herds of buffaloes, which fatten oq 
the herbage. The flat or bottom lands, as they are call> 
^d, oi» t|ie Ohio and other rivers, are reourkably fertile. 
Tl^e on the Ohio, in many places, are of small extent ; 
but on some of the other rivers they spread out into eK^ 
^0811(6 mes^.v^s, from. SO to 50 miles in pircuit. The 
]^rodu^ions are whea.t« oats, barley, rye, Indian coro^ 
hemp and flax. Fruit tre^s, iucb as apples and peaches^ 
thrive surprisingly well. ^ Hops are found growing spon- 
taneously on most of the lands. Native grapes abound 
every where. . A root growing l^^re colours a most beau* 
tiful yellow, and another colours red. The country in its 
Batural state is covered with vast and majestic forests. 
A sycamore tree in the neighbourhood of Marietta is said 
to measure 60 feet in circumference, and being hollow 
will contain IS or 20 men. Bears^ deer, and turkies are 
^^ Pi^'pjl^^' game,aod the rivers are well stored with fish. 

Mi??jkls. Inexhaustible mines of pit coal are found 
iirom t^tsburg many miles down the river, and in other 
parts of the State. Free stone and iron ore are abundant 
on the banks of the Hockhocking. There are also valu- 
able salt springs on the Scioto and near the Muskingum^ 
which are the property of the State, 

Rivers. The Ohio is the boundary of this State on the 

" south. In common winter and spring floods this river 

affords from 40 to 50 feet of water. The only seriouf 

obstruction to its navigation nre the rapids at Louisville^ 

whef^ the rivV descends 22| feet in the distance of twp 
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miles. Large TesseU pass doivD these rapids, id high 
spring-tides in safety, but caonot reascend. A caoal is 
here contemplated, which when completed will render 
this noble river navigable its whole extent The freshets 
sometimes rise in this river to the astonishing height of 
40 feet. Various kinds of boats are used in its naviga- 
tion ; some are boarded up at the sides and roofed some* 
thing like a rope- walk. It may be proper in this place to 
notice the floaiing-milU for grinding grain, which are fre- 
quently seen upon this river. The mill is supported by 
two large canoes, with the wheel between them ; this is 
Bioored wherever they can find the strongest curreot, 
nearest to the shore, by the force of which alone the mill 
is put into operation. In this manner the mill is floated 
up and down the river wherever a costomer calls. 

The Muskingum is a gentle river, confined by high 
banks. It is 2^0 yards wide at its confluence with the 
Ohio, 180 miles below Pittsburg. It is navigable for 
small batteaux to its source, from thence by a portage of 
7} miles a communication is opened to lake Erie, through 
the Cayahoga^ which is navigable its whole length, with- 
out any obstruction from falls. 

The Scioto is a large river, navigable 200 miles, with a 
portage of only 4 miles to the Sandusky^ another navigsr* 
ble river, which falls into lake Erie. 

The Great Miami has a very stony channel, a swift 
stream, but no falls. It is 300 yards wide at its month. 
This river interlocks with the Scioto ; it has several 
beatable branches, one of which approaches within 4 
miles of a branch of the Miami of the Lakes^ while anoth- 
er branch by a portage of 7 miles communicates with the 
Sand<isky. 

Commerce, The exports from this State, coni^stiog o/ 
flour, corn, hemp, flax, beef, pork, smoked han^^jf veni- 
son, whiskey, peach brandy, and lumber, are oidj^ s^Q^ 
down the Ohio and Missisippi, to New Orleans ; **Hit the 
foreign goods imported into the State are brought chiefly 
from Philadelphia and Baltimore, over the mountaios; 
for although the descent down these rivers is easy and 
expeditious, yet the ascent is difficult and tedious. 
Those boats therefore which descend with the produce 
of the country rarely return, but, on arriving at New-Or- 
leans, are taken to pieces and sold for lumber. 

Lately the building of ships has been Qon^l^^''^^^ ^^ 
this State for the purpose of carrying its produce to 
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market. These are laden at springs flood, and descend 
the rivers in perfect safety to the Atlantic, whence they 
proceed to the West Ihdies, or other parts, where they 
are disposed of, both vessel and cargo. The first ships 
built here were in 1802, at Marietta. Their frames 
were almost wholly of black walnut, which is said to be as 
durable as the live oak. Ail the materials for ship* 
building abound in this country — timber, hemp, and iron. 
Of black walnut, white oak, and locust, there are almost 
inexhaustible quantities, besides yellow pine for masta 
and spars ; and there is po country which can produce the 
article of hemp in greater abundance, or at a more mod- 
erate price. 

Towns. Columbus, situated on the east^baok of the 
Scioto, is the capital of the State, and contains about 2000 
inhabitants. 

Marietta is the oldest town in the State, and delightful- 
ly situated at the confluence of the Muskingum with the 
Ohio. The streets are spacious, and cross each other at 
right angles. It has a gaol, court house, academy, and 3 
Tope-waiks« 850 feet in length. The number of inhabi- 
tants in 1810 was 1463. 

Chilicothe is situated in a fertile country on the Scioto, 
about 100 miles from its mouth. It is laid out on the 
plan of Philadelphia, and contains a goal, State-house of 
hewn stone, and about 3,000 inhabitants. 

Cincinnati is a pleasant flourishing town, 300 miles be- 
low Marietta. It cootains about 10,000 inhabitants^, la 
this town is fort Washington, which commences the chaia 
of forts extending to the westward. Here are 10 houses 
of public worship. 

Galliopolis was built in 1792 by a colony of French 
emigrants, numbers of whom in 1796 fell victims to the 
yellow fever.. Those who survived being deceived ia 
their purchase, and wasted with desolating sickness from 
the unhealthiness of the place, abandoned the town. 

Athens^ the seat of the University, in this State, is de- 
lightfully situated in a healthy and fertile country, on the 
Hockhocking, 40 miles by water from the Ohio, and com- 
mands ad extensive prospect of the river and the sur- 
rounding country. ' Its population is about 1,000. 

Literature. Ohio University, at Athens, was incorpo- ' 
rated in 1801. Miami University was incorporated in 
1809. In Ohio are also 1 1 Academies ; and schools ace 
general throughout this growing State. 
3 
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Qovemmeni. The legislature is styled ihe GenersA 
^ssembl J, and consists of a senate chosen for ttvo ye ars, 
and a house of representatives chosen annually. The 
governor is chosen for two years, and is eligible only 6 
years in any term of 8 years. 

Antiquities and Curiosities. Vast mounds and walls of 
earth have been discovered in various parts of this State, 
particularly at Marietta^ which have excited the astonish-* 
Bient of all who have seen or lieard of them. When, and 
by whom they were constructed, and for what purpose, 
are matters wholly of conjecture. The present race of 
Indians have no tradition, which can lead to any discovery. 
Thry are however supposed to be the remains of ancient 
forts. Those at Marietta are in squares. One of these 
contains 40 acres, encompassed by a wail of earth from 6 
to to feet high, with three openings oo each side, resem- 
bling twelve gates. There is not the least visible differ- 
ence in the age or size of the trees growing oo or withio 
these forts, and those growing without. 

Similar works have lately been discovered on one of 
the banks of the Muskingum, the ramparts of which, ia 
some places, are 18 feet in perpendicular height. 

Near these forts there are ever discovered mounds of 
earth thrown up in the form of a sugar loaf^ supposed to 
be Indian graves. One of these at Marietta is 1 15 feet 
in diameter, and 30 feet in perpendicular height. An 
opening being made into the top, it was found to contain 
human bones.^ 

A copper coin has been found on the bank of the Little 
Miami, 4 feet under ground. The characters on the coin 
are Old Persian. In digging a well at Cincinnati, the 
stump of a tree was discovered, 94 feet below the surface^ 
which had evident marks of the axe. 

INDIANA, 

Neither the climqte, face of the country, soil, or produc- 
tions, of the State of Indiana, differ materially from those 
of the State of Ohio, already described. 

Pilkava prairie or plain, is a high le¥el groupd, in tbia 
^ State, seven miles long and three broad, of a rich soil, oa 
which there was never a tree since the memory of man. 
Two hundred acres of wheat were seen growing here at 
one time, a iew years since, yielding 50 bushels on an 
acre. These prairies are covered aaturally with graas, 
from 4 to 8 feet high. 
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Tbe maple affords a supcply of aogar, and the salt 
apriagfi an abundance of salt. A silver mine is said !• 
h^ve been discovered on the Wabash, 38 miles above 
jDuiatonon. Coal is ibaad in plenty on all ibe rivers emp* 
tjing into the Ohio. 

Vincmues^ .about 20Q miles from ibe mooCh of iha 
Wabafth, is the iajqg^est toivn in tbe Stale, situated tn a 
iertHe country. It contains about 2500 inbabitants. 
Here most of tbe commerce of the State centres. The 
communication with Detroit is by tbe Wabash and Miami 
rivers, the cairying place between which is about IS 
m^B' Goods from Canada are brought down tbe lUmoi$^ 
from New-Orleans up tbe Mmuippi ; and from the east* 
era Slates down tbe Ohio and ep the WatHuh. 

Cofydon, 25 miles sooth-west iif Louiftviiiet in Kea^ 
iocky^ is tbe seal of government 

ILLINOIS. 

Tbe State of Illinois is mostly a level country. Tha 
meadows on tbe river Illinois in some places extend as far 
as the eye can reach. This river is navigable 450 miles, 
with a gentle current, and is 400 yards wide at its mouth. 

The lands sitaated on the principal rivers, called bot- 
toms, are of the first quality abd of inexhaustible fertility^ 
having been cultivated, m some places, for more than a 
century, without manure. Oak is the most common tree 
of the forest Black walnut, sugar maple, beech, mul* 
berry and white pine, are found in their proper soils. 

The military bounty lands granted to tbe soldiers, who 
enlisted into the army of tbe United States, in the late war, 
are situated in this State, on the peninsula formed by the 
Mi'^sisippi and Illinois rivers. 

More than 200,000 bushels of salt are said to be made 
annually at the salt works belonging to the United States, 
on Saline river, which is sold at tbe works from 50 to 7$ 
cents a bushel. 

Buffaloes, elk, deer, turkies, ducks, and geese, are na* 
merons in Illinois. 

Kaskaskia^ the capital, contains about 1000 inhabitants, 
and is the seat ofgovernnient,which was organized in 18 18. 

' MICHIGAN TERRITORY, 
Michigan Territory is a level country. The climate is 
cold and Wealthy. Very little snow falls here, but the ice 
on the rivers and lakes is always good for travelling 
through the winter. 
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The soil is generallj fertile. The Indian title hafi, ai 
yetf been extinguishe^d to but little more than one third 
part of the couotrj. The productions are wheat, maize, 
oats, barley, pean, apples, pears, peaches, and grapes. 
The forests consist of oak, black walnut, sugar maple, 
beach, ash, elm, sycamore, cedar, and pines. The rivers 
and lakes abound with fish, and the woods with bees. 

Detroit^ the chief town, situated on Detroit river; be- 
tween Lakes St. Clair and Erie, 9 miles south of the for^ 
Qier, containing about 1000 inhabitants, i» well laid out, 
the streets cros^sing each other at right angles. It is a . 
place of considerable trade, which consists chiefly in a 
barter of coarse European goods with the natives for furs. 
The town is surrounded by a strong blockade, through 
which there are four gates. On the west side there is a 
•mall fort. The streets are generally crowded with In- 
dians in the day time ; but at night they are all shot out 
of the town, except such as get admittance into private 
bouses, and the gates are closed. 

LOUISIANA. 

This great extent of country was ceded to the United 
States by France in the y^ar 1803, for 15 milKoos of dol- 
lars. Its limits between the United States and Spaif), as 
defined in the late treaty, are, the western bank o( Sa- 
line river, from its mouth in the Gulf of Mexico to the 32* 
of north latitude ; thence by a line due north till it strikes 
Red river ; thence following the course of this river west- 
ward to the degree of longitude 100 west from London,' 
thence by a line due north till it strikes the river Arkan- 
iam ; thence by the southern bank of this river io \i^ 
source in latitude 42** north ; and thence by that parallel 
of latitude to the Pacific Ocean. 

Much of this country yet remains unexplored. The 
parts best known are along the Missisippi and other prin- 
cipal rirers. Generally it is a levet country, abonndinj 
with swamps and natural meadows, of an exceedingly 
fertile soil, but of an unhealthy climate. 

The Missisippi is subject to great inundations, the wa- 
ter in the spring freshets sometimes rising to the height 
of 40 {^ei. The banks of the river are somewhat higher 
than the adjacent country ; consequently at these inunda- 
tions, the waters, which overflow and for many miles in- 
undate the country, particularly on the western side, 
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sever return a^in into the river, but seek otber outlets 
ioto the ocean . In some places the tvater when hig^h has 
formed channels or outlets through these banks, which 
are improve d~lor mill-seats, and do business 4 or 5 months 
in the year. 

The inhabitants in Louisiana formerly were mostly 
French, except the native Indian tribes, which' are num- 
erous. With these there are now intermingled many 
Americans. Louisiana is divided into the State of Louisi- 
ana, the State of Missouri, and Territory of Arkansaw. 

LOUISIANA. 

JSTeW' Orleans^ the capital of this State and of all Louisi- 
ana^ is sitnated on the Missisippi, 87 miles from its mouth. 
The country here is lower than the surface of the river, 
which is confined within itschaonel by artificial banks, called 
the Leyce^ raised at an enormous expense by order of the 
Spanish Government. It is directly in front of the town^ 
and affords a very pleasant walk, which in the evening is 
crowded with company. All the water used in this city 
is brought from the river, which must be filtered or set to 
settle befoE-e it is it for use. The expenses of living here 
are very high. The city is unhealthy, particularly to 
Blrangera. The number of inhabrtants iii 1818, was sup* 
posed to b« 36,000 of whom about 10,000 are slaves. 
There are also a number of Indians in the vicinity who 
frequent the town. The formation of a Presbyterian 
church, and the rapid introduction of emigrants from the 
north, are said to have produced a favourable change in 
the morals of the place which formerly were deplorably 
low. This city is advantageously situated for commerce, 
at the mouth of one of the noblest rivers in the world, 
whose branches extending many hundreds of miles in 
almost every direction, waft to this port the products of 
various climates. The British naval and land forces at- 
tacked this place at the close of the late war, and were 
repulsed with immense loss, by the brave army under the 
gallant General Jackson. The enemy lost 700 killed, 
UOO wounded, and 2600 prisoners ! The American army 
lost seven killed, and six wounded ! 

The island of New-Orleans is formed by the Missisippi 
on one side, and the lakes of Ponchartrain and Maurepas, 
togfether with an outlet from the Missisippi, called the 
river Ibberville, on the other. The embankment against 
tbe river commences at Fort Plaquiminesi and extends 



Ip the h€«d of tbe islaod, 130 a^l^^s m^Jmg «i» esi:«II«Bt 
load the whole di^aoce,, about 20 ft^^t wide|.ai|(}<dF^ atialJ^ 
•€3800.4 of tbe j«ar. 

Abo«^ 18 miles beft>w th^^ city o^ N^WrOri^aiM) is tbe 
English Turn, a particular bend in the river/ !|q cailied, 
^caose the English ships io. their, first atteflipl oi|| the 
citjT, aAer asceadiag thus fajr, ivere obliged toretuni. 

At Fori PtmiuioMneS) 25 miles fiirtjhei: doN^ the mwr^ 
is a small g^rrisoQ stationed foe the purRPAe> of •a& am ipi a g 
all lessek^ which pass. Seloiy i)u^ tod the la^d. n^idJj[ 
subsides into swamps ; within a few miles further, trees 
entirely disappear, and* ootbing: remains but an immense 
coUecUoQ of oiarsb} ^ distance of aboii^ 30 miles to the 
ocean. 

Rivers, The Missisippi discharges its waters by a great 
Bumber of mouths, the principal of which, or that which 
affords the best navigation, is called Baliasje, where th^re ii 
a small fort and a house for the accommodatioo of pilots. 
The other principal rivers are the Red^ Wachitta andSalioe. 

Productions. Cotton is the staple commodity of the 
State. The island of New-Orleans produces sugar, tern- 
ons, oranges and figs. Indigo formerly was coasiderably 
cultivated. Among its forest trees the laurel magooiia 
particularly merits a description. It usually grows to the 
height of more than 100 feet. The trunk is perfectly 
straight and clear of Hmbs^ rising in the form of a beauti« 
All column, supporting a head like an obtuse cone. The 
flowers are at the extreinities of the branches. They are 
large, white, andeipanded Kke tbe rose, from 6 to 9 inches 
in diameter, and have a most delicious fra^^rance. 

MISSOURI. 

Si, Louisi the capital of this State, is beautifully slta- 
ated on the west bank of the Missisippi, ^nd contains a- 
bout 5,000 inhabitants. It is tbe centre of the fur trade 
in this country. A brisk commerce is kept up between 
this place and New-Orleans, distant 13QQ miiesy^^y oieRQ9 
of steam boats. 

St.. Genevws is an old French settlement, cootainin^ 
about 306 families, among which aie included a ^^^^^ 
number of Americans. 

About 54 miles west from St. Genevieve, by a good 
wagon road, are the lead mines of Louisiana. The roinei 
include a district of country about 50 railes in leogthj 
^d 2^ in breadth, tb« wWe of wbipjb i^b<?w4a wUb lea4 
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ore^ 06'4BlE6feedlli^ly rid),4hat too ponnas of the 6rie will 
jield from 80 to 90 of fine lead. The produce under the* 
preKent managemetit is more than 90 tons annusfUj, and 
from the ineithansrtlhie ^tate of the mibenal, it is supposed 
the quantity nii^ht be increased sufficient to supply the 
world. The price of i^ad -at the works is 6 dollars a 100 
wei^bt. St. 'GeD«vieve is 'the store hbnse of the mines, 
to whieh ;place M the lead 'is ^trantported in wagotiB| 
from wfaeade it is sc^nt «ip«the Ohio as far is 'Pillj^ur^n 
and dawn 4he M tssistppi to New-Orte&ns, where it is ' 
again distributed throtij^hout the United Stateb. 

On the banks of Salicie creek, ten miles beic^w St. 6e- 
Devteve, are a nwnber of saltspriags, 'which* supply the 
whole upper country with salt. 

Ae» Madrid was laid out at first oo nn e«leiMiir)e«otfle; 
it contains about 30 indifferent houses. 

MitMouri^ Osage^ Kamas^ "and Fiaue are the priBeipdl 
mere of this State. 

ARKANSAW TERRITORY. 

Fdce of the Country and DUtases. This cSountfy is ?ery 
flat from the JMIissisippi westward for 150 mites, when it 
becomes broken and hilly. The diseases most common 
are ague and slow bilious fevers. Few new->comera es- 
cape, although not many die from these diseases, btit 
those affected 'with them often remain weak and unfit for 
business a long time. 

SoU and Productions, On the rivers the soil is abun- 
dantly rich and fertite ; back from the rivers it is but in- 
different lAid even poor, for two or three hundred miles, 
when it becomes good. There is a great want of water 
in many parts of this country. The produce of cotton, 
-where the land is well tended, is about 1000 pounds in 
the seed, to the acre; Indian com, from 50 to 60 bush- 
els. This country is well adapted for raising cattle ; 
they grow large and handsome. Horses in some parts 
run wild in the woods. 

On a branch of Arkansaw river there is a salt prairie, 
which, in a dry season, is said to be covered for several 
mil%s, with fine, white, cryslalitzed salt. 

Rivera. The principal rivers are, Arkansaw^ White^ 
St, Franeisy and Wachitta. 

The' Arkansaw Settlement is 65 miles from the mouth 
of Arkansaw river, and 714 from New-Orleaos, by water. 
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BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN NORTH AMERICA. 

The British possessions, taken in their widest extent, 
exhibit a great'variety of aspect and of climate. 

NEW-BRITAIN. 

The part called Labrador it full of frightful mountains, 
many of which are of a stupendous height The Tallies 
present numerous lakes, formed by the rains and the 
melting of the snows, and produce only a few stunted 
trees. Inthe parallel of 60^ north latitude, all vegetation 
ceases. Such is the inteAseness of the cold in the winter, 
that brandy and even quick-silver freezes into a solid ir^iss ; 
rocks often burst with a tremendous noise equal to that 
of the heaviest artillery. In May the ice begins to disap- 
pear. The hot weather commences about the middle of 
June, and the heat is sometimes violent. 

In New North and South Wales the face of the conntry 
has not quite the same aspect of unconquerable sterility 
as that of Labrador, and the climate, although in the same 
parallel of latitude, is a little less rigorous. But it is on- 
ly the coasts of these immense regions that are known, 
the interior having never yet been explored. The na- 
tives are called Esquimaux. The only use Britain 
makes of these northern countries is that, of establishing 
some factories and foris for the purpose of carrying on 
the fur trade with the Indians, 

CANADA. 

Canada was taken possession of and settled first by the 
French, from whom it was afterwards conquered by the 
Eoglisb* 

Between Quebec and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the 
country is mountainous, and a few scattered moostains 
also occur between Quebec and the mouth of the river 
Utawas ; but higher up the St. Lawrence, the face of the 
country is flat. The soil is various, but generally fertile- 
In Lower Canada it consists mostly of a blackish earth, of 
about a foot deep, on a bed of clay. The island of Orleans 
near Quebec, and the lands on the St. Lawrence and oth- 
er rivers are remarkable for the richness of their soil- 
The meadow grounds, or savannas, are for the most p»rt 
exceedingly fertile. 

iJ^r^ severity of the climate, however, counterbalances 
«fie fertility of the soil. Though Canada is situated m 
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the temperate latitude of France, the climate corresponds 
with that of the parallel of 60° io Siberia. The extremes 
of beat and cold are astonishing; Farenheit^s thermome- 
ter in the months of July and Angnst, rising to 96°, and 
yet in winter the mercury generally freezes. Changes 
ojf weather, however, are letss frequent, and the seasons 
more regular than in the United States. Snow not un- . 
freqnently begins to fall in October, and increases in No«- 
rember ; in December the clouds are generally dissolved, 
and the sky assumes a bright hue, continuing for weeks 
without a single cloud. In January the cold is so intense 
that it is dangerous being any long time out of doors, as 
the imprudent exposure to what is called* the ^^ frost bite,^' 
may occasion the loss of a limb. 

Here, however, as at Petersburg, winter is the season 
for amusement, and the sledges drawn by one or two 
horses, afford a speedy and pleasant conveyance in trav^ 
elling ;^bot on going abroad all parts of the body, except 
the eyes, must be thickly covered with furs. 

In May the thaw comes on suddenly and in its progress 
the ice in the river St. Lawrence barsts with the noise of 
cannon, and passes towards the ocean with a tremen- 
dous rapidity and violence. The progress of vegetation 
is astonishing. Spring has scarcely appeared, before it 
is succeeded by summer. In a few days the trees regain 
their foliage, and the fields are clothed with the richest 
verdure. September, generally, is one of the most 
agreeable months. 

Wheat is raised for exportation ; a little tobacco for 
private use ; Indian corn in Upper Canada ; rye, barley, 
and oats. The sugar maple affords, a supply of si^ar; 
the meadows yield excellent grass, and feed great numbeift 
of cattle. 

The Canadian horses are mostly small and l^avy ; but 
very brisk on 'the road, travelling at the rate of 8 or 9 
miles an hour. The calash, a sort of one horse chaisei, 
capal>le of holding two persoBS and the driver, is the car- 
riage most generally in use. 

The Canadians have a species of large dogs which are 
used in drawing burdens. They are yoked into little 
carts: in this way people frequently go to mal*ket 
Sometimes they perform long joarnie^ in the winter sea- 
son, on the snow, by half a dozen or more of these animals 
yoked into a cariole or sledge. 

P 
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Qud^c 18 the tiapif&l, not only of Canada, bot ^f all 
British America. it is situated on a lofty point of land . 
at the coo6aence of the nver St. Charles with the St. 
Lawrence, 320 miles from the sea, and 364 from Boston. 
Nearly facing^ it^ on the opposite shore, there is another 
pointy and between the two^ ihe river is contracted to the 
breadth of nearly three quarters of a mile ; but afler pass- 
ing throngh the strait, it expands to the breadth of 5 or 6 
miles. The wide part of the river immediately below the 
town is called ^^ The Bason,'* and is sufficiently spaciaus 
to float a hundred sail of the line. 

Quebec is divided into two parts; the Upper Town,* 
situated on a rock of limestone, on the top of the point ; 
and the Lower Town, built round the bottom of the point, 
close to the water, and at high tides nearly on a level with 
it. The rock whereon the Upper Town stands, in some 
ptacee towards the water, rises nearly perpendicularly, so 
as to be totally inaccessible ; in other parts it is not so 
steep, but that there is a communication between the two 
Towns. 

The Upper Town is a place of immense strength. To- 
wards the water it is strongly guarded by nature, and on 
the land side by stupendous fortifications. The houses 
are mostly of stone, but small, ugly and inconvenient 
The streels are irregular, uneven, narrow and unpaved. 
The number of inhabitants in both towns, in 1818, was 
estimated at 15,257. The environs of Quebec present a 
most beautiful scenery. 

Montreal, the second city of Canada, is situated on the 
east side of an island in the river St. La^wrence, 300 miles 
below lake Ontario, and 160 above Quebec. This is 
the head of ship navigation on the St. Lawrence. The 
number of inhabitants is estimated at 30,000. The chief 
trade of this city is in furs. The North West Com^pany, 
«o called, is composed mostly of Montreal merchants, 
^ho employ more than 1200 men in this trade. A great 
number of canoes, formed of the bark of the birch tree, 
and loaded with coarse cloths, blankets, ammunition, and 
spirituous liquors, are sent off ever}' spring up the river 
Utawas, about 280 miles, thence across by land to lake 
Nipissing into lake Huron and lake Superior, to the Grand 
Forti^e, and from thence by a chain of small lakes aad 
rivers to Fort Cheftawyani^ the place of rendezvous, where 
the Indians of that country resort to barter their furs. 
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Trois Rivieres^ or Three Rivers^ is pleasantly sttaftted 
aboal half way between Quebec and Montreal. Thia 
town n a place of great resort for several Indian nations, 
who come here to dispose of their furs. Two islands at 
the mouth of a small river which here empties into the 
river St Lawrence, produce the appearance of three rtr- 
ers } hence the name of the place. 

The most considerable towns in Upper Canada are 
York^ the seat of government ; Kingston, at the head of 
the St. Lawrence, in which the king> shipping on lake 
Ontario winter; -Newark, Queenstown, Chippewa, situ- 
ated on Niagara river, the latter directly opposite the falls. 
These falls form one of the greatest natural curiosities 
of this or any other country. The earth is perceived to 
tremble for several rods round, and a heavy cloud of fog 
k constantly ascending, in which the rainbow'ia always 
visible when the sun shines. 

QueeQStown, sometimes called ^^The LandtDg,V '\» 
about 7 miles below the falls. It is the bead of uaviga- 
fton for ships. From this place there is a portage of nine 
Biiles to the nearest navigable part of Niagara River, 
above the falls. 

Most of the inhabitants, particularly in Lower Canada, 
are of French extraction, who retain, in a great measure, 
the manners and customs of their ancestors, and profess 
the Roman Catholic religion. Few of the men can read 
or write, and in this respect are much inferior to the wo-- 
men ; but both men and women are sunk in ignorance 
and superstition, and blindly devoted to their priests. 
The French language is universally used ; English being 
restricted to the few British settlers. They live, for the 
most part, in log houses, which being well and compactly- 
built, and planed and white-washed on the outside, have 
an agreeable appearance. 

Nearly all the settlements in Lower Canada, are situat- 
ed close upon the rivers. For several leagues below Mon- 
treal the houses stand so closely together as to have the 
appearance of one continued village.. 

In Upper Canada there are many emigrants from the 
United States. 

NEW-BRUNSWICK an© NOVArSCOTIA. 

Nkw-Brunswicx and Notva- Scotia, in most partienlar a, 

aie very similar. The face of the country is neither 

Aocmtainoiift, nor quite level. There are several rivers, 

among which thos« of^Annapolia and.i^t. /aA»'^ are the 
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most considerable. The soil is in general thin and bar- 
ren, particularly on the coasts. In some parts there are 
very extensive tracts of marsh, vvhich are rich and pro* 
ductire. Both the -soil and the climate are unfavourable 
to the cnltivation of grain, and the inhabitants do not raise 
provisions sufficient for their own consumption. The 
fisheries, however, compensate in some measure for the 
sterility of the soil. The coast abounds with cod, salmon, 
mackerel, haddock, and herring. Their chief exports, 
lire fish and lumber. Coal is found in Nova-Scotia ; and 
.plaister of Paris, particalarly at Windsor, from whence 
large quantities are imported into the United States. 

The capital of Nova-Scotia is Halifax an Chebucfo bay. 
The town is commodiously situated for the fishery, and 
for a communication, both by land and water, with the 
other parts of the. province and with New-Brunswick. It 
has a good harbour open at all times of tb^ year, wbea 
almost all other harbours in these provinces are locked up 
with ice. A small squadron of ships of war/are stationed 
here. At the northern extremity of the town is the kiog'f 
navy-yard, well built and amply supplied with stores. 
Halifax is wf 11 situated fur a seat of government, and con- 
tains about 15,000 in habitants. 

Frederickstowo, about 90 ipiles up St. John^s ri?er, ii 
the present seat of government in New- Brunswick. 
, St. John's is the largest town, at the mouth of St. John'a 
liver, and contains upward:) of 2,000 inhabitants. 

\ NEWFOUNDLAND. 

*Tbe island Newfoundland is sterile and barren. The 
interior has never yet been explored. The climate is 
.coId,7 and the coasts extremely subject to fogs, attended 
with almost continual storms of snow and sleet. The on- 
ly vegetable production of any importance is timber, of 
which there is a great abundance. 

This island is chiefly valuable for the great cod fishery 
carried on upon the Banks of Newfoundland. Great Bnt- 
ian and the United States, at the lowest computation, anr 
nually employ, 3,000 sail of small craft in this fishery, on 
board of which, and on shore to cure and pack the B$b^ 
are upwards of 100,000 hands. 

/ St. John's, the capital, containing about 12,000 inhabjt- 
ants, was nearly destroyed by three dreadful fired in 18 W 
•ad 18 ir. 1 Boston and New« York, in the severity of win- 
ter, sent the sufferers provisions, which wei^e grateftti^ 
received by the distressed inhabitants. 
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CAPE BRETON. 

This island is about 100 miles in length, and separated 
from Nova-Scotia iy a narrow strait, called the gat of 
Canso. It is considered the key to Canada. Both the 
soil and climate are nnpropitious to the purposes of agri- 
cultare. The inhabitants are chiefly dependent on the 
fisheries for their support. The population is about 3000. . 
Sydaey is the capital town. 

PRINCE EDWARD'S ISLAND, formeAly callbd 
ST. JOHN'S. 

T'his island is represented as having a rich soil. Char« 
lottetown, containing about 1,200 inhabitants, is the prin- 
cipal town. The whole number of inhabitants upon the 
island is estimated at about 9000. 

BERMUDAS. 
The Bermudas, or Summer Islands, as they are some* 
timea called, are four in number, besides some smaller 
ones uninhabited. They lie off against the Southern 
States, about 600 miles from the Carolina shore. The 
houses are built of a soft, porous stone, which, being fre- 
quently white-washed to resist the rain, exhibit the most 
beautiful contrast with the greenness of the cedars and 
pastures. The 6ermudians are mostly sea-fearing people^ 
and. few of the men are ever at home However indud* 
trioas they may be abroad, at home. they are indolent, 
and greatly addicted to luxury and gaming. The wo* 
men are generally handsome., affectionate to their hus* 
bands and children, and fond of dress. Dancing is their 
favourite amusement 



SPANISH POSSESSIONS IN NORTH AMERICA. 

The Spanish possessions in North America have been 
greatly dnnini^hed ; tirst, by the cession of Louisiana to 
France, and by France to the United States: secondly, by 
the cession of P'iorida to the United States. 

MEXICO, OR NEW -SPAIN. 
This immense territory, which is still in the possession 
of Spain, extends frbm the Isthmus of Darien to 42** north 
latitude. It is bounded east by Louisiana and the Gulf of 
Mexico ] an4 west by the Pacific Oceaih 

JPa 
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The lands on both coafits are low. Thence there to a 
fradiMl aseent tiM the conn tiir attains an «levaCtoa of 4 or 
tOOO ftet«bove the krel of the ocean, when itq)readg 
oet into a broad extendeil plain, called Teble Land. Thus 
the city of Mexico is on a plain or table land; but tbii 
phnft or table land hu a greater eleratioa above the level 
of the ocean than tnost of our moontaiM ; and ia fact it 
is considered as a rast moiintainoas range like the All^lia* 
ny mountains in the United States, and is called the 
€oniillera, or A«de8 in Mexico, with this difference, that 
(he tops of the Alleghany moabtains consist of steep, nar- 
row ridgee, with rallies between them, whereas the top of 
the Cordillera is a broad plain, and the best inhabited part 
of the country. On this plain, mountains occasionally risei 
whose tops are covered with perpetual snow. 

In so extensive a country as that of Mexico, one half 
of which is^in the torrid and the other in the temperate 
2one, there must necessarily be a great diversity of toil 
and cKmate. In the tropical regions the year is divided 
iflfto only two seasons, called the rainy aud the dry. The 
rainy season commences in June or July, and continQes 
about four months, till September or October, when the 
dry season commences aod continves about eight moathi. 
Ob the low lands upon the coasts, the climate is hot aQi 
mhealthy. On the declivity of the Cordillera at the 
elevation of 4, or 5000 feet, there reigns perpetoally a 
sofl spring temperature, which never varies more than 8 
or 9 flegrees. At the elevation of TOGO feet feoromeoces 
another region, the mean temperature of which is aho^ 
60**. Mexico is in this region, and the thermometer 
there has been known in a few instances to descend beloir 
the freezing point. It never rises above 75^, 

The soil of the table land is remarkably productive. 
It in however expensed to droughts in the Bpriag. MaiK« 
Is the most important object of culture. In the most 
warm and humid regions it will yield two crops in a 
year. In the different elevations of this country may ^* 
found a climate suited to almost every production either 
in the torrid or temperate zone. The shores of the hafl 
of Honduras and Campeachj have been long celebrated 
for their immense forests of logwood and mahogany. A 
grea^ commerce is carried on in these articles ; likewise 
in Gocea and cochineal, which are also products of thii 
country. Here likawise grow those 4fee» wWipw>da«« 
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ihe bftlsams copai?a and tola. But wbat most distin* 
^uishes this couotry are its immeDfely Faluable mines of 
^o)d, silver, aod precions stones, which yield a larga 
revenue to Spain. One fifth of the produce of the miaei^ 
lielongs io the khig. 

Jlfe^neo, the capital, is undoubtedly the most expensive^ 
popolotts, and opulent city of the New World. It in sit- 
uated on the banks of a lake, and the houses are all built 
upon piles. The streeu are very wide, perfectly straight, 
and intersect each other at right angles. The most 
auiaptaous buildings are the churches, chapels and coa- 
vents, many of which are richly ornamented. The cat.he« 
dtal, esjiecially, is remarkable for its splendid and costi/ 
decorations. The railing round the altar is of solid sil- 
Ter ; there is also a silver lamp so capacious, that three 
men get into the inside to clean it. This city is the 
abode of all the most opulent merchants, and the centre of 
the commerce carried on with Europe, through the ports 
of Vera Cmz and Acapuleo. . Hither all the gold and 
silver is sent to be coined. The population is about 
140,000. There js a road from Mexico to New-Orleaas» 
The distance is 1549 miles. 

Vera Crm and Jtcapulco, the former on the coast of the 
Mexican gulf, and the latter on that of the Pacific ocean, 
are the two ports to the city of Mexico, through which 
the trade of the capital is carried on with Spain and th« 
Philippine islands. 

S»nta Fe is remarkable as being the most northern set* 
tlement of any note in Spanish America. Population 3,600. 

That part called N«w Mexico, extending from about 31^ 
to 39^ north latitude, is yet in a great measure unknowik 

The Spanish possessions in America are considered as 
belonging to the king of Spain, and are governed by a 
viceroy, aippoioted by the king. 

The inhabitants are distinguished into six classes or 
casts; 1. The Wliites; 2. The Indians; 3. The Ne- 
groes ; 4. The Mestizoes, or descendants of Whites and 
Indians; S. The Mulattoes, or descendants of Whites 
and Negroes; 6. The Samboes, or descendants of lO" 
dians and Negroes. 

The Whites are again subdivided into two classes ; 
1. Europeans, or such as are born io Europe, and emi- 
grate into America: 2. Creoles, or Whiles of Earopett 
e;i.lnuBiioiif but bora ia America. 
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GREENLAND. 

Greenland is tbie farthest north, and one of the coldest 
countries in the world. Except in the low lands and 
Yalhes near the ^a, it is nearly destitute of trees, 
and generally of vegetation, being in most parts cov- 
ered with eternal snows, which never melt, even in 
•nmmer. l^he seas about Greenland are filled with im- 
inense qaanttties of ice, which are said to remain even for 
ages undissolved. Huge pieces are often seen floating in 
these seas, not only as big as the lai^est . houses, but 
which even resemble small mountains. These are some- 
times dashed against each other by the force of the winds 
and th^ waves, with such violence as to crush the strong- 
est ships to pieces when caught amongst them, and with a 
noise that exceeds the report of a cannon. White bears 
of an enormous size are sometimes seen floating upon 
these pieces of ice. 

The ICE BLINK, so called, consists of a^ congeries of 
ice, stretching across the mouth of an inlet of the sea, sod 
forming a range of magnificent arches, 24 miles in length, 
and about 2 miles in breadth. These arches are from 40 
to 1,20 feet high. This immen^ie mass of ice reflects 
a splendour resembling the aurora borealis, which is dis- 
covered from vessels many leagues at sea. 

This inhospitable country, notwithstanding, is said to 
be inhabited as far north as 76^. In some of the more 
southern parts the ground becomes so thawed in Jane 
and July as to yield some herbs and a little ^rass. The 
inhabitants, however, are obliged to depend for their sub- 
sistence wholly u(>on hunting and fishings They are of 
sfaoTt stature, with long black hair, small eyes, and flat 
faces. They seem to be a branch of the AnjjBrican Es- 
quimaux, and greatly resemble the Laplanders and 
Samoiedes of Europe. In lat. 64** and 68^ are two Dan- 
ish settlements,' named Good Hope and Disco. 

The. seas about Greenland afford a peculiar species of 
animal called the seal, 9 or 10 feet in length, with two 
small feet before, on which he is able to walk a little 
upon the shore. This animal is the constant prey of the 
Greenlander, and furnishes him with almost every thio^ 
he wants. The flesh he eats; with the oil be feeds bis, 
lamp ; the skin serves him for clothes, or is used to line 
the iDside of his tent. 

A considerable whale fishery is carried on in the seas adja- 
cent to Greenland;^rincipally by the British and the Patch. 
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Greenland wd^ discovered about the tenth ceotary, by 
the ^Icelanders, and a colony settled there, which, after 
having flonrished several centuries, and established many 
churches and towns, suddenly disappeared. Whether 
extirpated by the natives, or whether imprisoned by the 
ice drifted upon their shores, they perished through want 
of supplies from Europe, are circumstances equally un- 
known. 



INDEPENDENT INDIAN NATIONS. 

The Independent Indian Nations inhabit principally 
the interior of North America, and the North West Coast. 
Mr. Mackenzie has the merit of being the first and the 
only Huropean, who ever penetrated this western wilder- 
ness to the Pacific Ocean-. He commenced his first 
vojag'e, (for his journey was performed mostly in canoes,) 
in June, .1789^ from fort Chepawyan ; and proceeding 
along^ Slave River to Slave lake, he entered the river now 
called by his name, and proceeded to its mouth. 

Oa the 10th of October, 1792, he began his second 
voyage from Fort Chepawyan, and .proceeded up the 
Vnjigah to the Stony Mountains. His canoe being ,jvith 
some difficulty transported over the heights, he and hLs 
companions embarked on a small stream, on the western 
side, which soon brought them into Columbia river. Af- 
ter proceeding a considerable way on that great western 
river, Mr. Mackenzie travelled over land to the Pacific 
ocean, in about 52^ north latitude. 

In some parts of his route he observed a beautiful and 
Tariegated country, consisting of hills and lawns, adorned 
vpith groves and poplars, and enlivened with numerous 
herds of elks on the uplands, and bufialoes on the plains. 

Some of the Indian tribes inhabiting these regions, 
especially towards the north, were observed to be of a 
low stature, with round faces, high cheek bones, black 
hair and eyes, and their complexion of a swarthy yellow. 
Towards the Pacific Ocean, they were fairer and taller* 
Their eyes are not dark like those of the other Indians, 
but of a grey colour tinged with red. The dress of the 
tnen is only a robe, usually made of the bark of the cedar 
tree, rendered as fine as hemp, and sometimes adorned 
with borders of red and yellow. To this robe the women 
add a short apron* 
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TbpM lodMns ia the viciohj of the Missiaippi and the 
great lakes^ who hare deatio|r8 with £iigliri» mkd Ameri- 
caii trader!) have now laid aside the use of furs and skina 
10 their dress, except for their shoes or ndoccasons^ at 
thej fiodthey can exchange them to ai!?antage forhlaokp 
•ts and woollen cloths, which thej like better. 

The chief occapatiooH of the Indians are hanting and 
war. They are hospitable, generous and good temper- 
ed ; but to their enemies, implacable ; no length of 
time can allay their resentment, nor is any distance of 
place great enough to protect the object of their revenge. 

To tix the remembrance of treaties, or other important 
transactions in their minds, they have belts of small shells^ 
or beads of different colours, which have all a different 
meanmg, according to their colour or arrangement. 
These belts are carefully treasured up in each town, and 
serve as the public records of the nation. 

They count their years by winters, or, as they express 
themselves, by their snows ; and they divide the year by 
the moonf. They have no division of weeks, but days 
they divide by sleeps. They reckon distances irom one 
place ta another^ by day^s journies, each being about 
twenty miles. 

An Indian is said to meet death, when it approaches 
him in his hut, with the same resolution with which he 
has oAeo faced it in the (ield. If he is a chief, and has 
a family^ he makes a kind of funeral oration^ which he 
concludes, by giving to his children necessary advice for 
the regulation of their conduct. He then takes leave of 
bis friends, and issues out orders for the preparation of a 
feast, which is designed to regale those of his tribe who 
come to pronounce his eulogium. After the last struggle, 
the body is dressed in the usual habiliments ; the face is 
painted, and it is placed in a sitting posture, oaa mat in 
the middle of the hut, with his weapons by his side. His 
velations being seated round, each harangues the deceas- 
ed body in turn, and if he happens to have been a great 
warrior, recounts his heroic actions. After this, the body 
18 carried to the burying plaoe^ where it is interred with 
other ceremoniesb 
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WEST-INDIES. 

There is no great a fiimilarity in the flitaatioo, climate^ 
products and commerce of these islands, that some gener* 
al observations are applicable to them all. 

Clitnate Sitaated under a vertical son, the heat on 
ibe^e islands would be almost insupportable, but for the 
gea and land breezes, which blow regularly every day and 
nights almost the whole year. The sea breeze, or trade 
wind, sets in from the sea towards the land about 10 
o^clock in the morning, and blow^ till night, when the 
land breeze commences from the centre of the island, 
and blows to every point of the compass till momiDg. 

The chief distinction of seasons in these hot countries, 
IB into DRY and rainy ; snow and frost are entirely un- 
known. The fainy seasons are two, the spring and the 
auiumnal. The spring periodical rains commence about 
the middle cf May, and commonly fall every day about 
noon, attended with thunder, and break up towards even- 
ing, creating a bright and beautiful verdure, and a rapid 
and luxuriant vegetation. 

After these rains have continued about a fortnight, the 
weather becomes dry, settled and salutary ; not a cloud 
is to be perceived, and the sky blazes with irresistible 
fierceness. At this season^ before the setting in efthe 
sea breeze, at about 10 o^clock in the morning, the heat 
is scarcely sujptportable ; hut no sooner is the influence felt 
of this refreshing wind, than all -nature revives, and the 
climate in the shade not only becomes very tolerable, but_ 
pleasant. ' This weather continues till about the middle 
of August, when the diurnal breeze begins to remit, and 
the atmosphere becomes sultry, incommodious and snffo* 
eating Towards the last of summer, large towering 
clouds, fleecy and nf a reddish hue, are seen in the morn- 
ing in the south and south-east. The tops of the moun- 
tains at the same time appear free from clouds, wear a 
blueish cast, and seem nearer than usual. In the begin- 
ning of autumn, when these va^^t accumulations of vapour* 
have risen to a certain height, they commonly move hor- 
izontally towards the mountains, proclaiming their pro- 
gress in deep and rolling thunder, which is answered by 
the distant but loud roar of the ocean. These are pre- 
ludes to the second periodical or autumnal rains, which 
commence in September or the beginning of October, 
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and descand with such impetuosity, that they resemble 
more (be pouring of water out of buckets, than rain. It 
It DOW that hurricanes, those dreadful visitations of Prov- 
idence, are apprehended. They are furious storsos of 
wind, attended with the most violent rain, thunder and 
lightning^, sometimes with an enormous swelling of the 
sea, :)nd not unfrequently with an earthquake. The vio- 
lence of the bhst is such that nothing can resist its force. 
The lar^^^'t trees are torn up by the roots, the sugar 
canes are scattered through the air, houses are biowa 
down, the boilers and stills of many hundred .weight are 
removed from their places, and dashed to pieces. 

In December the atmosphere becomes clear, the 
weather pleasant and serene, and the temperature cool 
and delightful. This season lasts till May, and is to the 
sick and the aged, the climate of paradise. In the sam- 
mer and fall months malignant fevers are prevalent, 
which often prove fatal to foreigners. * 

Productions. Sugar, produced from the sugar-cane, is 
the capital article of exportation from these islands, to 
which molasses and rum are appendages. The sugar- 
cane is a jointed reed, usually from 3| to seven feet io 
length, and from half an inch to an inch in diameter, 
containing a soft, pithy substance which affords a copioos 
supply of juice, of a sweetness the least cloying in natare. 

The plant is propagated by cuttings, usually selected 
from the tops of the canes that have been ground for su- 
g^r. These are placed in holes and covered with mould 
about two inches deep. The canes, when grown, are 
ground, and the expressed juice being boiled down toV 
thick syrup, is laded into proper vessels, where, as it 
cools, it runs into sugar. Molasses are the refase or 
drainings of the sugar, from which, with the addition of 
the skimmings of the hot juice, and the lees of former 
distillations, Rim is distilled. A plantation of 300 acres 
of sugar-cane is allowed to produce on an average, 300 
hogsheads of sugar, and 130 puncheons of rum, of 110 
gallons each, annually. 

The labour is performed by negro slaves, who are 
subsisted on the plantations at a very easy rate. Their 
allowance from some masters is only a certain portion of 
land, which they 'suflFer tllem to cultivate for their subsist- 
ence, on Saturday and Sunday ; others are allowed a cer« 
tain portion of Indian corn, a salt herring, or a small portion 
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^ssdt potk a day. They have over them ao overseer, a 
driver^ ami cdannoniy a physician to attend upon the sick. 
The negro^ constitote mach the greater proportion of 
inhabitants on most of the West-India islands. 

The other principal productions of the West-Indies, are 
coiton, indigo, coffee, cocoa, ginger, pimento or allapice, 
arnotto, aloes, cloves, cinnamon, bees-wax and honey. 

Coffee is the fruit of a small tree planted out in 
squares of about 8 feet, producing from 1 to 3 or 4 pounda 
each tree, and from S to 700 weight per acre. 

Cocoa, or the chocolate nut, is also (he fruit of a small 
but very tender tree, which begins to bear the fiilh year 
after it is planted, and yields two crops of fruit in a yeai. 
The cocoa tree delights in water, and the ground where 
it is planted must be reduced to a mire, and carefully 
supplied with water, otherwise it will die. It must also 
be planted in the shade, or defended from the perpendid^ 
ular rays of the sun. 

Ginger is a root planted like the potato, and dug once 
a year. I 

Akhotto is derived from a shrub 7 or 8 feet high, bear, 
ing oblong hairy pods, which contain the seeds, envelop- 
ed in a pulp of a bright red colour. 

Aloes are the product of a small plant, propagated by 
' suckers. A strong decoction ii^ made, which is boiled to 
the consistency of honey, and then suffered to harden. 

The Pimento tree grows ^ spontaneously in Jamaica, 
where it forms the most delicious groves. A single tree 
has been known to yield 100 pounds of the spice. The 
berries are gathered by the hand while green, and expos- 
ed to the sun about f days, when they become of a reddish 
brown. 

To this general account will now be added a few par- 
ticulars concerning some of the most considerable of the 
West-India islands. 

CUBA. 
Cuba is the largest of the West-India islands. It is 
about 700 miles in length, and is celebrated for the sop^- 
rior flavour of its tobacco. Ebony an^d mahogany are 
among its trees. The forests abound with wild cattle, 
which are hunted for their hides and talioV. Some gold 
is found in the sand of its streams ; but its most valuable 
mineral prdduct, is copper of excellent quality, with 

Q 
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which, iD the form of utensils, it suppltef Che oAerSpan* 
ish colonies. Its popalation in 1804 was 354,000 whites, 
90,000 free blacks, and 108,000 slaves. Total 432,000. 
Its capital, the Havnnna^ is a place of great note and 
importance, on accoant of its harbour, and is the usual 
station of the principal maritime' force of Spanish Amer^ 
ica, and the place of rendezvous for the ships laden with 
the wealth of %ll the settlements on their homeward 
Toyage. The city is strongly fortifieil and well bailt It 
contains about 70,000 inhabitants, and carries on a great 
trade with fore^n countries. 
Principe and Si J ago are the next most considerable towDB. 

HISPANiOLA, Oft ST. DOMINGO. 

This is the next in size, and one of the most fertile of 
all the West-India islands. It was the first settlement of 
the Spaniards in the new world. Its forests abound with 
wild cattle, which, as on the island of Cuba, are banted 
for their hides. There are gold mines in some parts of 
the island ; but since the discovery of those more valaa- 
ble in Sooth America, the working of them has been dis- 
continued. Population about 600,000. 

So lately as the year 1790, this island was divided be- 
tween France imd Spain. The year folio wipg, an alarm- 
ing insun^ection of the negroes broke out in the Freach 
colony, which deluged half of the northern province in 
blood. In 1793, about 3,000 negro slaves, si^^ported bj 
the mulatoes, entered Cape Francois, the capital city, aul 
perpetrated an universal massacre of the white men, wo- 
men and children. .After various attempts at subjogatioo 
on the part of France, all of which proved uosucc^ul, 
the blacks at length succeeded in expelling their masters, 
the French, and in establishing an independent empire of 
their own, which they called the Empire of Hayti. The 
north side of the island was under the late Henry Chris- 
top he, styled Henry the First, 

The south side of the island, inhabited principally by mu- 
lattoes, is under an elective government, and Boyer was 
chosen to office in 1817, and styled President of Hayti- 

Since the death of Cbrij?tophe, the blacks have been 
subjected to the power of Boyer. 

In the time of the French revolution, the Spanish p^^ 
of the island was ceded to France. It has however been 
taken possejB^ion of again by the assistance of the English, 
and is atill held by the Spaniards, who are on friendly terms 
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with the blacks. The capital of the Spanish colony is Su 
DomingOj containing about 20^000 inhabitants. . 

JAMAICA 

Is the chief of the British West India islands. It is 
highly cultivated, but, in natural fertility, is far inferior to 
Cuba and St. Ddmingo. Its population in 1811 was 
S90,000, of whom only 40,000 were whites. 

The principal commercial town is Kingston^ a sea-port 
on the southern coast, it is opulent and populous, and 
the merchants live in a style of great splendour. St. Jaga^ 
or Spanish-towQ, is the seat of government. Port-royat, 
situated on a tioe bay, was accounted the best harbour ; 
but has been reduced by repeated earthquakes, and other 
calamities. It still contains the royal navy-yard, arsenal, 
and barracks. 

PORTO RICO 
Is the next of the larger islands, and belongs to Spain. 
Jt is reckoned a fertile and beautiful country, but is only 
partially cultivated. There are few sugar plantations 
here, and the proportion of slaves is less than that of, 
freemen, which is the reverse of what prevails in most of 
the other islands. Population 200,000. 

THE CARIBBEE ISLANDS 

Is the general appellation of that group or range, which 
fl^retcbes in a curve line from Porto-Rico to the coast of 
South America. Most of these islands are nearly plain in 
their surface ; some of them labour under a total want of 
springs of fresh water. They are however extremely 
fertile, and yield abundantly the usual products of the 
tropical regions. Of the whole group Gaudaloupe and Bar- 
hadoea are tbe most important. Martinico is also a valuable 
island. Dominica cooiaios several volcanoes. These is- 
lands are particularly subject to hurricanes, more so than 
the larger West-Islands. 

THE BAHAMA ISLANDS, ' 
Called by the Spaniards, Lucayas, comprehend in gen- 
eral all the islands north of Cuba and St. Domingo. They 
are very numerous, but, being narrow strips of land, and 
mostly barren, few of them are inhabited. Their prin-' 
cipal products are cqtton, salt, turtle, oranges^ pine- 
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apples and djeiDg woods. Several vessels, called Mrreck- 
ers, frequent these islands, attracted b^ the nnmeroul 
wrecks of tiading ships in their passage along the chan- 
nels between the Bahamas and the coast of Florida on one 
aide, and that of Cuba on the other. 

TURK'S ISLANDS, 

Situated directly north from St. Domingo, are celebrat- 
ed for the production of salt obtained from salt ponds, 
which on these islands are very numerous. Early in the 
year the salt in these ponds crystallizes, and subsides in 
solid cakes to the bottom, from whence it is raked out, 
and exported in large quantities into the United States. 



SOUTH-AMERICA. 

In a description of South-America, our attention is first 
most naturally led to a consideration of its moantains. 
These are the farooas Andes, intermingled with volca- 
noes of the most sublime and terrific description. They 
follow the direction of the western coast, at the disfaoce 
of about 100 miles, and extend from the strait of Magel- 
lan, to the isthmus of Darien. Chimborazo^ the most el- 
evated summit in this range, and one of the highest moun- 
tains in the world, is about 100 miles south of Quito. I^ 
height has been estimated at 20,280 feet, nearly (o^^ 
mites above the level of the ocean. No human beiog 
has ever yet ascended to its top. The region of perpet- 
ual snow begins at about 2,400 feet from its' summit 

The next in elevation is supposed to be Cotopaxi^ a tre- 
mendous volcano, which is said to eject stones of eight or 
nine feet iri diameter, to the distance of dome miles. Its 
height is 18,890 feet. It is however to be observed, 
that these summits rise from the high plain of Q»ito, 
tvhich is itself of far greater elevation than the Allegha- 
ny mountains. The Andes here forth a double cbaiO) 
■ which exten^ds about 500 miles. It is between this 
double ridge the high plain of Quito is situated. 

There are many other summits between three and ftQf 
miles high, but that called Pichinca^ whose top is exactly 
three miles above the surface of the sea, is the. most 
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'jreltiarklible, on account of its haying been the residence of 
the French mathematicians for some -time in order to 
measure a degree of longitude. Though this* mountain 
is situated almost directly under the equator, they found 
the cold excessively severe, the wind at the same time 
being so violent, that they were in danger of being hlown. 
down the precipices. They were also frequently involved 
in such a thick fog, that they could not distinguish ob- 
jects at the distance of six or eight paces. When the fog 
cleared up, the clouds descended towards the earth, and 
surrounded the mountain in such a manner as to rep- 
resent the sea, with the rock on which they were situ- 
ated, like an island in the centre of it. When this hap- 
pened they heard the horrid noises of the tempests, 
which then discharged themselves on Quito and the 
neighbouring country. They saw the lightnings issuing 
from the clouds, and heard the thunder rolling far beneath 
their feet. 

But what most attracts attention in these mountains, is 
the mineral treasures contained in their bowels. Tho 
incalculable riches in gold and silver, which they produce, 
surpass the conception of the most insatiable cupidity^ 
The celebrated mountain of Potosi^ in Peru, is particudar- 
ly famous as .containing the richest silver mine in the 
world. This mountain, which rises in a conical form, 
is about 20 miles in circumference. It is perforated 
by more than 300 shafts. Its surface presents neilher 
trees nor herbage, all Vegetation being Wasted by the nu- 
merous furnaces. This celebrated mine was accidentally 
discovered in 1545, by one of the natives, who, in pursuing 
% Chamois, palled up a bush on the side of the mountain, 
when, to his astonishment, the breach made in the sur- 
face, laid open this immense vein of silver, the richest 
that the world has ever yet aflforded. 

The rivers in Sooth America are on a scale no less 
grand than its mountains. The Jlmazon is justly consid- 
ered the largest river in the world. It is 33oa!^iies in 
length, and of very great depth; but what most distin- 
guishes this river, is th^ sea-like expanse with which it 
meets the oceaq, it being of the astonishing width of 150 
miles at its mauth. The streams, which, uniting, consti- 
tute this mighty river, descend with amazing impetuosity 
fr*om the eastern declivity of the Andes. Its waters are- 

Q2 
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muddy, denoting the richness of the tract throi^h which 
it flows. In the rainy season it overflows its banks. The 
tides are perceptible at 600 miles from its mouUi. 

The Rio de la Plata^ or river of silver, is, iinna^itude 
and extent of course, the second river in Sooth America. 
It is chiefly composed of two great streams, the Paraguay 
and Parana. The breadth of the estuary is stich, that a 
ship in the middle of it cannot be seen from the land. 
Vessels of burden can navigate up the Paraguay to Assump' 
Itott, which is 1300 miles from the sea. The channel of 
la Plata is so obstructed by shoals, that the navigation is 
very difiicult and dangerous. 

The third great river of South America is the Oronoeo* 
There is one striking peculiarity observable in regard to 
this river, which is, that by means of the lake Parima^ it 
has three communications with the Amazon; a noble 
provision for extensive inland navigation^ if this countiy 
should ever be fully settled by a civilized and active people. 

The whole interior of South America, comprising all 
Ihe countries watered by these noble and majestic rivers, 
is an immense plain, of which many extensive districts 
are annually inundated by their redundant waters. 

Among the animals* peculiar to South America, the 
most extraordinary is the Sloth, or, as it is called by way 
of derision^ the Swift Petre. It is about thief size of an 
ordinary monkey, but of a most wretched appearance. 
Jt never stirs unless^impelled by hunger ; it is said to be 
several minutes in moving one of its legs. Every effort is 
attended with a most dismal cry. When this aDimai 
finds no wild fruits on the ground, he looks out with a 
great deal of pain for a tree well loaded, which he ascends 
with great uneasiness, moving and crying, and stopping by 
turns. At length, having mounted, he plucks off all the 
fruit and throws it on the ground, to save himself soch 
another troublesome journey ; and father than be fa- 
tigued in coming down the tree, gathers himself in ^ 
bunchj^d with a shriek drops to the ground. 

Monkies are very numerous in South America. They- 
herd together, 20 or 30 in company^ rambling throogh 
the woods, leaping from tree to tree, and if they roeet 
with a sJDgle person, will sometimes attack him ; they 
suspend themselves by the tail on the boughs, and seem 
to threaten him all the way as he passes ; but whenlwo 
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or three persons are together, they usually nm off al 
their approach. 

The animals, which produce the wool of this countryi 
are to be met with no where else. They are of two kinds, 
tlie Llama and the Vicuna, sometimes called PBRUviAir 
fiHBBP, being most frequently met with in that part of 
South America. The llama, in several particulars, re- 
sembles a camel, as in the shape of its deck, head, and 
flome other parts ; but it is smaller, has no hunch, and is 
cloven footed. Its upper lip is cleft like that of a hare, 
through which, when enraged, it spits a venomous juice, 
that inflames the part on which it falls. It is about the 
size of a stag, is used as a beast of burden, being very 
swift, and abie^ to carry 60 or 70 pounds. It is capable of 
bearing vast fatigue. It eats very sparingly, and, it is 
said, never drinks. The vicuna is much smaller than the 
llama, and produces fiuer wool. 

The Jaguar, called the American tyger, is the most 
ferocious, dreaded animal in South America, and attains a 
great size. The Puma, by some called the. American li- 
on, is a much inferior animal, and rarely attacks mankind. 
Among the feathered tribes, the Condor, a species of 
tutture, is the most celebrated, and is undoubtedly the 
largest bird that pervades the air. Its size is so enor- 
mous, that the wings when extended, measure nine, 
twelve, or even sixteen feet from tip to tip. The body 
18 of a black colour, with a white back ; the neck is sud> 
rounded with a fringe of longish white feathers; the 
head is clothed with brown down or wool. The Condor 
builds its nest on the highest mountains, under the shel* 
ler of jome projecting rock, in which the female lays two 
white eggs. It preys on calves, sheep, goats, and such 
animals, and when very much pressed by hunger, it has 
been known to carry off children of ten years of age ; and 
two of them are said to be able to devour the carcase of a 
cow at one meal. When it alights on the ground^ or rises 
from it, the noise it makes with its wings, is ^ftk as to 
terrify, and almost to deafen any one who happetis to be 
near the place. 

The Ostrich is likewise an inhabitant of South Ameri- 
ca. It is equal in height to a man, its neck being about 
two feet eight inches in length, and its legs as long as its 
neck. 
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In SnriDam river, in Guiana, is fonnd that remarkable 
fish, called the Gymnotus Electricus, or Electric Eel, 
which gives a strong electric shock to any person who 
loaches it in a certain manner with both hainds. The 
gymnotus grows to a very large size ; sonae are said to 
Tie 22 feet in length, the shock of which would instantly 
kill a man. 

Serpents in South America are numenous, and many of 
them are dangerous. The Lyboya, or Roe-Buck Snake, 
found in Guiaft^ authors inform us, is capable of swalioiir- 
^g a roe-buck whole with its horns, being between 20 
and 30 feet in length, and 6 feet in circumference. Oth- 
ers will be notice^ in their places. 

Till lately, the whole of South America, except that 
portion occupied by the aborigines, was divided betnreen 
Spain, Portugal, Holland and France. 

Brazil is now a kingdom, having become the residence 
of the king of Portugal, who, to avoid the rapacity of 
Bonaparte, translated his kingdom from Portugal to his 
possessions in South America. Venezuela, Buenes Ayres, 
and Chili, formerly Spanish provinces, have declared 
themselves independent. New Granada and Peru are 
atill in the possession of Spain. Guiana, except the parts 
connected with Venezuela and Brazil, is subject to Great 
Britain and France. Amazonia and Patagonia are uocoa- 
quered provinces, in possession of the aborigines, or lo- 
dependent Indian Nations. «/ 

SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA. 

Spanish South America is very extensive, and compre- 
hends New-Granada, Venezuela, Peru, JBuenos Ayres, 
and Chili. The boundaries, except on the coasts, are 
doubtful. 

Among the articles of commerce which these colonies 
furnish, may be reckoned cocoa, coUon, sugar, and tap 
Peruvpi bark, with various other drugs and dyeing 
woods; but the chief exports consist efthe produced 
the mines. ' 

The inhabitants here, as in Mexico, consist of Whites, 
Indians, Negroes, and the various Casts^ arising from the 
intermixture of these three. No certain estimate can he 
made of the population. The number of Spaniards aafl 
Creoles, it has been thought, may amount to 1,500)000. 
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These, liowever, do not perhaps constitate pore than one 
sixth part of the whole population. 

The Roman Catholic is the universal religion. The 
charches and monasteries are numerous, and many of 
them exceedingly rich. 

The government is administered hy viceroys, appointed 
by the king of Spain. The vice- royalties are three, that 
of I^ew Granada in the. north ; Peru, including Chili, in 
the middle ; Buenos Ayres in the south. The viceroys 
and other great officers, civil and military, are all natives 
of Spain ; every native of America, although bom of 
Spanish parents, being excluded from all office9 of honour, 
eaioloment and trust. This country is now in a revolu- 
tionary 8tat6, endeavouring to break off its allegiance 
to the king of Spain, 

NEW GRANADA. 

New Granada is mountainous. The only distinction 
of seasons here, is into the dry and the rainy ;«.the former 
called summer, and the latter, winter. Dreadful tempests 
of thunder and lightning are not infrequent in the rainy 
season. The low country is hot and unhealthy. Among 
the mountains may be found e'very variety of climate in 
the %vorld. Their tops, although under a vertical sun^ 
are covered with perpetual snow. In descending, one 
meets successively with spring, summer, and autumn*. 
The plains near them are temperate and delightful. At 
Quito the inhabitants are never obliged to make any dif- 
ference in the warmth of their dress on account of the 
seasons. 

The olive, almond, Seville and China oranges, attain 
their highest perfection in this country. The pine apple 
grows here. It is the fruit of a plant about three feet in 
height The flower is at the top formed like a lily, and 
of so elegant a crimson, as to dazzle the eye. Here also 
are tamarinds^nd the banana, which makes a good sub* 
stitute for bread. " The tropical trees are full of blossoms 
and fruit all the year. 

Ebony and guaiacnm are common in the forests ; like- 
wise the cane, a remarkable tree growing about 50 feet 
high. The hollow between every other joint, contains a 
quantity of water, which ebbs and flows with the decrease 
and increase of the moon. During its decrease, the water 
appears turbid, but about the time of full moon, it is clear 
as crystal. 
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The woods abound with monkies. Wild boars, tigers, 
leopards, aod deer, are common in the forests. AUigators 
infest the rivers, and venomous serpents the land. The 
NioDA is a moat troublesome insect, which inserts itself 
through the skin into the flesh, and unless speedily re- 
moved, lays numerous eggs, which in a few days become 
young nignas, and spread in the fiesh, and are. very 
troublesome. 

Minerals. Gold, silver, copper, and lead mines are 
found in various parts of the country. Platina, a very 
Taluable metal, is found at Choco. The emerald mines 
at Mnzo, 50 miles north of Santa Fe, are the most cele- 
brated in the world. 

Cities. Santa Fe^ the capital, is beautifully situated on 
a spacious plain. The streets are regular, and the houses 
generally handsome. This city formerly contained 
30,000 inhabitants, but is now reduced to a small settle- 
ment. 

Qfitro, the most populous town, is situated on a plain of 
remarkable elevation, between two branches of the Andes. 
The bouses are all of one story, on account of the earth- 
quakes, and built of unbaked brick. The population is 
about 65,000, of whom only a sixth part are whites. 

Carthagena^ situated on an island joined to the continent 

by two artificial necks of land, contains 20,000 in- 

. habitants. The houses are mostly built of stone, with 

balconies of wood. This place has severely 8u£fered by 

the conflicts between the Royalists and Independents. 

Panama is situated on a bay of the same name. In the 
harbour is a fine pearl fishery. Porto Bello has been a 
place of considerable note, but at present is on a decline. 

VENEZUELA. 

Venezuela comprehends a part of Guiana, being bound- 
ed in that direction by the river Essequibo, The immeose 
circular peninsula between the Essequibo and the Orono- 
co, is the country called Spanish Guiana. It is chiefly a 
wilderness inhabited by savages. ' 

The climate of Venezuela is hot and sultry. From the 
month of May to the end of November, the season called 
winter by the inhabitants, is almost a succession of thaa- 
der, rain, and tempests. A great part of the low country 
is almost continually flooded. This, t(^ether with the 
excesaive heat, readers the climate unhealthy. 
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TFhe soil is generally fertile. Cocoa, iodigo, cotton, 
•agar, coffee and tobacco, are principally cultivated. 
f be plains of the Oroooco famish immeose pastures, and 
numberless herds of cattle are dispersed over their whole 
extent. Brazil wood and fustic are found in the forests ; 
likewise the quinquina which yields the Peruvian bark^ 
the tamarind, sarsapariUa, and guaiacum. 

Gold mines have been discovered, but none of them are 
-vrorked at prr*ient. Copper i^ abundant. A very valua- 
ble salt pit on the coast is worked, which yields from 14 
to 15,000 quintals annually. 

The chief trade of this country is with the island Ja- 
maica. Tobacco, cocoa, indigo, cottoo, mules, hides and 
coffee, are the articles mostly exported. The sea-ports 
are infested with a species of worms, called tarets, very 
destructive to the shipping, unless copper-bottomed. 

Caraccas is the capital, situated on a plain, at an eleva* 
tion of 2,593 feet above the level of the ocean. It is sev- 
eral leagues from the sea, from which it is separated by 
mountains, and rendered difficult of access. The houses 
generally are well built and richly furnished. Some of 
the public buildings are elegant. The population is esti- 
mated at 40,000 — twelve thousand of whom were de- 
stroyed by an earthquake, in 1812. Beggars throng the 
streets. Thefts, and even assassinations, are not unfre- 
quent. The climate here is delightful, owing to the el- 
evation of the place. 

Cumdna is the most ancient city, and is celebrated for 
the industry and enterprize of its inhabitants. The popu- 
lation is estimated at 24,000. Maracaibo contains about 
the same number, of whom 5,000 are slaves, 5,000 are 
freed persons, and the re.9t are whites. The only water 
to be had here, is that of the lake. 

St. Thomas, the capital of Spanish Guiana, situated on 
the Oronoco, is the seat of the Venezuelean government. 
There are many tribes of Indians in this country still 
nnsubdued. Such as have been conquered are treated by 
the Spaniards with great lenity and kindness. They live 
in villages, and are governed by their own caciques. 

PERU. 

The western ridge of the Andes penetrates this country 
its whole extent, and divides it into two different cliniates. 
That part situated between the mountains and the Pacific 
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ocean, is a landj plafn. Neither rain, thnnder, or light- 
niog, are ever knowD here. A thick fog, however, ia 
the winter covers the country, which, dissolving into small 
mist or d^w, moistens the earth and renders it fertile. 

East of the western ridge of the Andes, and between 
that and the eastern ridge, lies a high valley^ or elevated 
Tahle Land, generally, from 8 to 10,000 feet above the 
level of the ocean, which enjoys a perpetnal spring at a 
temperature of about 65 or 66 degrees of ^renheit, with 
scarcely any variation' throughout the year. Its width 
is from 100 toMso miles. The fields are perpetually 
verdant. All the grains, wheat in particular, wave in 
golden harvests; and the fruits of Europe blush amidst 
those of the torrid zone. 

The tree which affords the Peruvian bark, is a native 
of this country. It is about the size of a cherry tree, and 
bears a fruit resembling the almond. The most remark- 
able animals are the llama and the vicuna. 

There are several gold mines in Pera ; but those of 
silver are found all over the country. The treasure de- 
rived annualjy from these mines is immense. 

Peru is the only part of South America that prodacea 
quicksilver, so necessary in extracting gold from its ore. 
In this point of view, Peru has the advantage over Mexi- 
co, which imports its quicksilver from Spain. The prin- 
cipal mine is at a place called Guancavelica, discovered in 
1567, where it is found in a whitish mass, resembling 
brick illy burnt. This substance is volatilized by fire, and 
received in vapour by a combination of glass vessels, 
;where by means of water it is condensed at the bottom 
of each vessel, and forms a pure heavy liquid. 

Lima is the capital, not only of'Peru, but of all South 
America. It is situated in the midst of a spacious valley^ 
^bout six miles from the sea, surrounded with brick 
walls, with ramparts, and bastions, and is excellently wa- 
tered by the river Riniac. The number of inhabitants ia 
1790, was estimated at 52,627. The streets are hand- 
some and straight, but the houses are generally only one 
story high, on account of the earthquakes. There are, 
however, many magni6cent structures, partifularf/ 
churches, in this city, and all travellers mentfon lyi"* 
admiration their excessively rich decorations within, even 
the walls being ornamented with a profusion of go'^* ^"" 
ver, and precious stones. An instance of the vast wealth 
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of the inhaUtanUi waflgiTen ia 1683, when the streets 
tbrough which the Viceroy made his public eatry into thft 
city, were paved with ingots of silver. Lima carries oa 
ik very extensive commerce. 

Callao serves as a port to Lima, about five miles distant, 
near the Pacific -ocean. Its harbour Is the largest, most 
beautiful, most convenient, and most secure, upon the 
vrestem coast. In 1747, this port was completely over- 
whelmed by a most terrible earthquake. In this instance, 
as is usual in the case of earthquakes, the sea first retir- 
ing* a great way from the shore, suddenly returned and 
buried the whole town under water. Out of nearly 4000 
inhabitants, only 300 escaped ; of 23 vessels which were 
IB the harbour, 19 were suddenly sunk, and the other 4 
were carried byjihe force of the waters a great distance up 
tlie country. Nothing of the town was left standing, ex* 
cept a piece of the wall of the fort. This port has since 
been rebuilt a little further back from the sea. 

^equipa is the second city of Peru in point of popula* 
tieft. The number ef inhabitants is estimated at 34,000. 
Hear it is a dreadful volcano. It has been 4 times laid' 
in ruins by earthquakes. Truxillo contains a population 
of 6,000. Gnamanga is hindsomely situated in a wide 
and extensive plain. Hs buildings are of stone, and are 
thought to be superior to any in Peru. 

Cusco is the most ancient city in Peru, founded by the 
first Inca for the seat of bis empire; On a contiguous 
mountain was a fortress, built by the Incas for their de« 
fence. This mountain they had begun to enclose by a 
wall of most prodigious strength. The palaces of the 
Incas v^ere spacious and magnificent, built of stone, the 
seams of which were closed up with melted gold. Most 
of the apartments were decorated with the figures of 
men, animals, plants, and flowers, all of cast gold. The 
Incas set on a stool of gold. The waters of the palace 
were from cisterns of gold ; even the utensils of the 
kitchen were all of gold. The magnificence of the pah- 
aces, however, was far inferior to that of the Temple of ^ 
the Sun, which was the utmost display of earthly gran« 
deur. It was of free-stone, lined with gold. In ih6 
principal apartment was the image of the sun, consisting 
of a gold plate, which covered the whole breadth of the 
chapel. On each side were the embalmed bodies of the 
Incas ou thrones of gold. The gates of the temple were 
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covered wifa gold, and round the top was a cornice of 
gold three feet deep. Its population is about 30,000. 

Such was this splendid capital at the time of the inva- 
sion of this country by the Spaniards under Pizarro, who 
overturned the Peruvian monarchy. The citjTwas al- 
most wholly demolished by the Spaniards in their eager 
search after gold, silver, and hidden treasures. 

CHILI. 

The climate of Chili is most delicious. Though bor- 
dering on the torrid zone, it never feels extreme heat, 
being screened, on the east by the Andes, and refreshed 
on the west by cooling breezes from the sea. The order 
of the seasons here is inverted from what it is in the 
United States. Spring begins in September, summer in 
December, autumn in March, and winter in June. From 
the beginning of spring to the middle of autumn, the Aj 
is always serene, chiefly between 24 and 36 degrees of 
latitude ; showers seldom fall during that period. Tlie 
rains begin about the middle of April, and continue till 
the end of August. Thunder is scarcely known, except 
on the Andes. Snow does not fall in the maritime prov- 
inces ; but on the mountains, from April to November, it 
is perpetual. 

The fertility of the soil corresponds with the benignity 
of the climate, and is wonderfully accommodated to Eu- 
ropean productions. The most valuable of these are 
corn, wine, and oil. The northern provinces produce the 
sugar-cane, the sweet potato, and other tropical plants. 
Maize is common and abundant. The large white straw- 
berry of Chili is now known in English gardens. Many 
of the plants are valuable as dyes, and others as medicines. 
The gentian is peculiar to Chili. The beautiful flowers 
and shrubs are almost infinite. The trunk of the pari 
supplies excellent cork. Of 97 kinds of trees, which di- 
versify the forests, only 1 3 lose their leaves in winter. 

Bees abound in the southern provinces. Reptiles are 
rare. The sea supplies various kinds of excellent fish. 
Ostriches are numerous in the vallies of the Andes. The . 
eggs, of which the female lays from 40 to 60 in the sand, 
yield, each of them, about two pounds of good food; sfl« 
the feathers are used for plumes, parasols, and fans. The 
Kjondor is also known in this country. Most of the Ea* 
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ropean animals have improved in this delicious climate.. 
The celebrated Spanish sheep have not lost any of their 
distinguishing qualities ; the horned cattle are larger than 
those of Spain ; and the breed of horses surpasses, both 
in beauty and spirit, the famous Andalusian race, from 
which they sprung. 

Of all the metals, gold is the most abundant in Chili. 
There is hardly a mountain or a hill but produces more 
or less of it. It is found in the soil of the plains and in 
the sand of all the rivers. 

St, Jago is the capital. It is situated on a delightful 
plain, 90 miles from the ocean. Near the middle of the 
city is the grand quadrangular piazza or public square^ 
450 feet on each side, with a beautiful fountain of bronze 
in the centre. Here are 1 1 convents, 7 nunneries, 4 
^(arochial churches, 3 hospitals, and a royal university. 
The number x>f inhabitants is about 46,000. 

Valparaiso^ containing 6,000 inhabitants, is the port of 
St. Jago. and is the most commercial city in Chili. 

Conception is the second city of Chili. The inhabitants 
are about 1 3,000. The houses are only one story, that 
they may be able more effectually to resist the shocks of 
earthquakes, which occur here almost every year. 

Two roads lead from Chili to Peru ; one by the sea* 
coast which is destitute of water and provisions, and the 
other by the mountains. There are eight or nine roads 
which cross the Andes, which cannot be passed . in less 
thai^ eight days. These roads in many places are so 
fltcep and narrow, that travellers are obliged to quit their 
mules, (the only animal that can be employed,) and go 
on foot. 

BUENOS AYRES. 

The Vice-royalty of Buenos Ayres, on proclaiming it- 
self independent, has taken the name of The United Prov' 
inees of South America. It is mostly a level country, 
abounding with plains, by the Spaniards called Pampas, 
0ome of which are many hundred miles in extent, for the 
most part uninhabited, and destitute of trees, or any object 
to interrupt the sight, covered in their natural state, with 
high gra^s, which waves and tosses in the wind like a sea. 
These plains are infested with wild Indians, which renders 
travelling in many places dangerous. They are also the 
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resort of ioDumerable herds of wild cattle and borseit, 
which feed on grass. 

The climate is remarkably salubrious. In the summer 
the air is serene; but in the winter, wfaidi here com- 
mences in June, storms often occur, attended with ran 
and dreadful thunder and lightning. At this seasoo, 
likewise, the vehement west winds, which blow from the 
pampas or plains, are verj troublesome to the inhabitsDts. 
This wind, passing over a . plain of 8 or 900 miles in 
extent, and not meeting with any thing in its course to 
che'ck its impetuosity, acquires additional stretch ; till, 
by running straight along the channel of the river La- 
Plata, it blows with such fury, that ships, in order to 
withstand it, are obliged to throw out all their aacbon, 
and to strengthen their cables with strong chains of iros. 
1'he approach of this wind is indicated by Tiplent thunder 
and lightning. 

The productions are maize, potatoes, cotton, su^ar, 
indigo, pimento, ipecacuanha, and, above all, the herb Par- 
»[i:uay, so called. It is the leaf of a middle sized tree, aa 
infasion of which is drank for tea^ almost every where is 
South America, particularly in Peru and Chili. 

Immense quantities of wild cattle are killed here eveiy 
year solely for their hides, which constitute a principal 
article of trade in this country. About 20 hunters pro- 
ceed on horseback, where these animals are known to 
herd, having in their hands a long stick shod with iroo, 
and very sharp, with which they strike the ox they par- 
sue on one of the hind legs ; and they make the blovr so 
adroitly, that they almost always cut the sinews abore 
the joint. The animal soon afterwards falls and caDnot 
rise again. The hunters, instead of stopping, pursue on 
after the herd at full gallop, with the reins loose, strikiDg 
in the same manner all they overtake ; and thus 18 or 20 
men will with ease fell 7 or 800 cattle in an hour. When 
they are tired of this exercise, they dismount to rest, and 
afterwards knock on the head those they have woasded. 
After taking the skin, and sometimes the tongue and suet, 
they leave the rest for the birds of prey. 

Great numbers of wild dogs, which descended from the 
domestic kind, infest the pampas, particularly in the 
country near the city Buenos Ayres. They live under 
ground, in holes, which may be easily discovered. by the 
quantity of bi^nes heaped round thena* 



The hones of this prorince are excellent : They pos- 
sess all the spirit of the Spanish bones, from which they 
have descended, and they travel with great rapidity. 
The inhabitants make no provision either of hay or straw 
for the support of the«e anioials, the mildness of tha cli- 
aiate allowing^ them to graze in the fields all the year. 

Serpents are nnmeroas, some of which are of enor- 
mous size. The jacumama is from 30 * to 50 feet in 
length. It conquen its prey by crushing it to death in 
its folds. 

£ueno$ Aytti^ so called from the salnbrity of its climate, 
aitoated on the river La Plata, is the capital. The river 
here is 30 miles wide, bat of difficult navigation. The 
public buildings are mostly elegant, being built of beau ti- 
fa! white stone. *The houses are of brick, and about 
6,000 in number. This city carries on a very extensive 
commerce. Its population is 63,000. 

Monte Video has a good harbour, and is well fortified. 
The population is diminished to about 10,000. 

Potosi is in the vicinity of the celebrated silver mines of 
that name. The churches are remarkably magnificent, 
and profusely decorated with utensils and ornaments of 
gold and silver. The houses are generally well built, 
and sumptuously furnished. The number of inhabitants 
is supposed to be 100,000. The adjacent country is re- 
markably barren. « 

Mendoza carries on a considerable trade* Population, 
21,000. 

There is an uninterrupted post road across the conti- 
nent, from the city Buenos Ayres to Peru. The mode 
of travelling is in covered carts or caravans, drawn by ox- 
en. A communication is kept up in the same way with Chi- 
lir In crossing these extensive pampas or plains, howev- 
er, great danger is incurred from the savage Indians, 
which inhabit them. It is necessary that cedtries be set 
every night, and that the utmost precautions be taken to 
prevent being surprised by them ; in which case only, or 
when greatly superior in numben, their attacks prove 
successful. 

BRAZIL. 

Brazil is mostly a level country, in some parts covered 
with impenetrable forests, and in others frequently flood- 
ed by the annual inundations of its principal rivers. In 
the northern parts the climate is hot, and insalubrious ; 
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proceeding towards the south,, it is more agreeahle ; sonth 
of the tropic of Capricorn, it is temperate, pleasant, and 
healthful. 

This country generally possesses the most laxfiriant 
fertility. Its most important vegetable productiona are 
sugar,' tobacco, and indigo. Great quantities of sugar are 
produced and exported. The tobacco is excellent. Its 
other vegetable productions are Indian com, wheat, rice, 
coffee, cocoa or chocolate, pepper, cactus, on which is 
bred the insect furnishing cochineal,. and the red or Bra- 
zil wood, of which so much is imported into different 
countries for the purpose of dyeing, and from which the 
country derives its name. This wood is the property of 
the crown. Various species of melons likewise thrive 
here ; also the plantain, the banana, the palm, the yam, 
potato, ginger and tumeric. The principal fruits are the 
pine-apple, mango, tamarind, oranges, limes and grapes. 
Several medicinal plants of high estimation grow here 
spontaneously, and in great abundance, such as contrayer- 
▼a, Indian pink, jalap, and*guaiacum. 

Besides the Brazil wood, this country furnishes log- 
wood, fustic, mahogany, ebony, and satin wood. 

The horses of Brazil are small, and incapable of much 
labour; in the interior they run wild in vast droves, and 
are of so little value, that they are merely caught to per- 
form a journey, and when tired, or the journey is over, 
are again turned loose. Brazil also abounds in wild cat- 
tle, which, as in Spanish America, are hunted for their 
hides. 

Brazil breeds a variety of serpents an^ venomous rep- 
tiles ; among which are the Indian Salamander, with four 
legs, whose sting is said to be fatal ; the ibiboboca, a ttpe- 
cies of serpent, about seven yards long; the rattle-snake, 
of enormous size ; and the liboya, or roe-buck snake, 
which is said to extend to the length of between 20 and 
30 feet, and to be 2 or 3 yards in circumference, and 
which is capable, as some authors have reported, of 
swallowing a roe-buck whole. 

Brazil is chiefly celebrated for its gold and diamond 
mines. The latter are near Villa Nova de Principe, 
about 17 degrees south latitude. These mines belong 
exclusively to the crown. The diamonds of Brazil are 
not so fine as those ofHindostan. These are the only 
countries yet known to afford the diamond. One of the 
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lai^est yet discoTered was sent from Brazil to the kmg 
of Portugal. It weighed 12f ounces, and has heen valu- 
ed at 56,787,500/. or 252,388,886 dollars. The most 
minute precautions are taken in Brazil to prevent the 
coacealmeot of diamonds, by persons of every descripttoa 
coining from the mines : they are not only stripped na- 
ked, and minutely searched, but even their horses and 
males are purged. 

The commerce of Brazil is of great importance, and is 
continually increasing. The exports consist chiefly of 
the produce of the mines, sugar, tobacco, hides, indigo, 
yarious drugs and materials for dyeing. The imports 
are grain, wine, and several other European productions, 
with almost all the various articles of European manufac- 
ture. The Brazilians, however, have begun to manufac- 
tore several of the most necessafy articles for home con- 
snnplion. 

Rio Janeiro or St. Seha»tian^ is the capital of Brazil. 
It is situated about 4 miles within the entrance of a bay 
of the same name. Th« entrance is less than st oula wide, 
and crossed in every direction by heavy batteries, being 
commanded on each side by high rocks, on one of which 
is the castle of Santa Cruz. The streets ace in general 
straight and well paved. The squares are adorned with 
fi[>notains, supplying water from a magnificent cistern. 
Many of the houses are well built o£ hewn stone. All is 
bustle and activity in this city, in the various pursuits of 
business, devotion, and pleasure. Every hour in the day, 
bells and other signals announce some religious ceremo- 
ny ; after sunset, the streets are crowded with proces- 
sions ; and at every corner is stuck up in a glass case, the 
image of the Vii^in Mary, which receives regular hom- 
i^e from passengers. The population is estimated at 
150,000 inhabitants, of whom nearly four fifths are black, 
or mixed. The city is, at present, the residence of the 
royal family of Portugal. 

The other chief cities are St. Salvador^ and Pemam- 
buco. The latter is not of any considerable magnitude ; 
but the former is but little inferior to Rio Janeiro. It 
stands in a lofty situation on the coast, and has an ei^cel- 
lent harbour. Till the middle of the last century, it was 
the chief city of Brazil, and the seat of the Viceroy. 

Luxury, ostentation, and indolence, are the general 
characteristics of the Portuguese in Brazil. All labour is 



«biefly performed by tltFes, of vrhon 80,000 are import* 
ed from Africa annoallj. In some of the towns the noai* 
ber of the blacks excec^ds that of the white io a ten-fold 
proportion. The condition of the slares, however, not 
only in Portnguese, but also in Spanish America, is gnnU 
ly preferable to what it is on the West India Islands, or 
in the United States* The negroes here are a sort of 
tenants or undertakers of work. In the business of col- 
lecting gold and jewels, the master supplies his slave 
with a certain quantity of provisions and tools, and the 
slave is obliged to reium a certain quantity of gold and 
jewels. All that remains over this fixed ration, how 
great soever may be its value, is the property of the slave. 
Under such regulations, a negro, who may happen to be 
fortunate in his undertakings, may sometimes acquire a 
very considerable property- The rich pearl fisheries of 
Panama, and other parts, are in the same manner in the 
hands, as it were, of negro tenants. The slaves in the 
towns are allowed to hire themselves out to different 
kinds ef employment, on condition of paying to their mas- 
ters a certain proportion of their wages. After a slave 
has, by any of these means, acquired property, and wish- 
es to purchase his freedom, if the master's demands be 
exorbitant, the laws enable him to have the price fixed 
by sworn appraisers, appointed by the magistrate. On 
all occasions, in case of ill treatment, the slave can, on 
making complaint to the magistrate, procure immediate 
redress. In consequence of these regulations, the slaves 
are faithful and laborious ; the free negroes are nume* 
rous, industrious, quiet, and attached to the country and 
government. The greatest part of the artificers are free 
negroes, and of this class of men some of the best troops 
in Spanish and Portuguese America are composed. 

The Roman Catholic is the universal religion in Brazil. 
The government was formerly vested in a viceroy, whose 
ofiice has now been superseded by the presence of the 
reigning monarch. 

GUIANA. 

Guiana is the whole of that extent of country situated 
between the Oronoco and the Amazon ^ about 1,100 miles 
on the sea-coast 
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This Cimntry was latelj diirided into Spanish, Dutch, 
French and Portagaese Gaiana.^ 

Spanish Guiana is that portion situated 'norths the riv- 
er Essequibo^ and is now comprehended in Venezuela^ al- 
ready described. 

FoiiTHGVBSR OviANA IS the ittost sotitherB extremity of 
tliis country, sitoated between the Amazon and Arowary 
xtrers, about 130 miles in extent on the sea-coast It itf 
united to the goyernment of Brazil, and now considered 
a part of that country. 

DUTCH AND FRENCH GUIANA. 

Dntch and French Guiana extend on the coast from 
the river EssequibQ to the Arowary^ 800 miles. The 
whole of Dutch Guiana was conquered by ^reat Britain^ 
during the late European war, and was finally ceded to 
Iier at the peace in 1814, excepting the esstem division, 
which was restored to the Dntch, in whose possession it 
atiH i\efnains. 

The face of this extensive country is flat to a great 
distance into the interior, and subject to inundations. It 
is watered by several rivers, the chief of which is the Et^ 
sequibo, 300 miles in length, and 9 miles vi ide at its mouth. 
The Surinam is a fine river, three quarters of a mile in 
width . No country perhaps on the globe has a richer soil^ 
or displays a more luxuriant vegetation. Along the coast 
the air is^ampand sultry, and the waters are brackish and 
unwholesome. The sea breeze from the north-east, how- 
ever, contributes to refresh the atmosphere. Sugar,coffee, 
cocoa, indigo, ginger, rice, ipaize, and tobacco, are the ar- 
ticles chiefly cultivated. All the tropical plants and fruits 
thrive here, except such as require a dry and sandy soil. 

Among its forest trees may be reckonad the red inan« 
grove tree, which sends forth from its branches and trunk 
a vast number of filaments, like a ship's ropes, which fall 
into the ground, take root, and rise again ; the guaiacum, 
40 feet high ; the cassia fistula, between 40 and 50 feet 
high, bearing brown, cylindric pods, 18 inches in length; 
and the camphor tree. The silk-cotton tree, which 
grows to the height of iOO feet, and is free fi-om branch* 
es about 70 feet. It yields triennial crops of silky cot* 
ton, and is the favourite tree for the Indian canoes. 
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The cabbage tree grows to the height of 120 feet mih 
the cabbage od the top of the truok. It has the taste of 
an almood, and is boiled or eateo raw. 

A plant ef this country, called troolies, is a very singu- 
lar production. Its leaves lie on the ground, and some- 
times attain the almost incredible dimensions of 30 feetia 
length, and 3 in breadth. These leaves serve as a gen- 
eral covering for houses, and will last several years with- 
out any repair. 

Among vegetable productions may likewise be reckon- 
ed a variety of drugs of great potency in medicine, as 
quassia, the castor oil bean, ipecacuanha, and balsam copa- 
iva ; likewise some of the most mortal poisons, both of the 
slow and rapid kind, but equally fatal in their operation. 

Ebony, fustic, and Spanish cedar abound near the rir- 
ers, as well as many other kinds of valuable timber. 

Animals of the ape kind are extremely numerous, soch 
as the OuRANG Outanu, 5 feet high, very strong and fero- 
eious ; the Ape, with a body 4 feet long, and a bold face, 
going either on four or two feet; the Baboon; and 
Pbowuno Morxies. 

Tigers infest the woods, and alligators the rivers. Ser- 
pents are. exceedingly numerous ; some of which are of 
enormous size, and others extremely venomous. 

Paramaribo is the largest town in all Gujana, situated 
on the river Surinirm, 15 miles from its mouth. The 
streets are all paved, and planted with orange, lemon and 
tamarind trees. The population is estimated at 20,000, 
of whom 3,000 are Jews. The town is defended by a 
fort, called New-Amsterdam, near the mouth of the river. 

Cayenne^ the capital of what was formerly called 
French Guiana, is situated on a marshy and unhealthy 
island, about 30 miles in circumference. The town is 
small and the houses badly constructed with wood. Th^ 
number of white inhabitants, exclusive of the garrison, is 
about 1,200. This dreary spot was the place of exile to 
which many of the French royalists were expelled in the 
time of the revolution. 

The white inhabitants of Surinam are mostly Enghsb 
and Dutch ; those of Cayenne are chiefly French. The 
morals of all are wretchedly depraved; All labour is here 
performeid by slaves. Their treatment in the Butch colony 
is excessively severe, so that bands of negroes, impelled 
by despair to revolt, have retired into the interior par" 
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of the province^ and, under leaders of thieir own, have form- 
ed themselves into a distinct community. They are call- 
ed Maroons, and, having increased in numbers by suc- 
cessive desertions from the settlement, have now become 
formidable to their former masters. 

UNCONqUERED COUNTRIES. 

The Independent Indian Nations inhabit principally all 
the central part of South Aiherica, particularly Amazonia 
and Patagonia ; which are unconquered countries entirely 
in their possession. 

Spanish and Portuguese America have likewise a nu- 
merous Indian population. The same may be said of 
French and Dutch Guiana, of which a small part only it 
subdued and colonized. The natives of Brazil are repre* 
seated for the most part as irreclaimable savages, ot a mid- 
dle stature, strong and muscular. > Some of those of Gut* 
ana are peaceable and inoffensive ; but others are the most 
ferocious of human beings, especially the Caribs, who are 
cannibals. In Terra Ftrma, which is that part of South 
America north of the equator, are a variety of native 
tribes who are yet unsubdued. The -Peruvians, at 'the 
time of the discovery of America, were found in a consid- 
erable degree civilized ; they are generous, humane, and 
lively. The Chilians are a warlike people. They made 
a vigorous resistance against the Spaniards on their first 
invasion of the country ; and towards the mountains nu- 
merous tribes are yet free and formidable. The universal 
form of government among the natives is that of their 
Caciques, or petty chiefs, with a very limited power. 

ISLANDS. 

The islands contiguous to South America, are — Triv* 

iDAD, generally included among the West Indies, lately 

, ceded to Great Britain by Spain. It is represented as fer- 

I tiie, and well adapted to the cultivation of coffee. It is 

i temarkably free from those hurricanes which so often 

spread devastation in the West India islands. In this 

island there is a remarkable lake of petroleum, or fossil oil, 

which affords a valuable object of exportation, as being the 

best preservative of the bottoms of ships from the worms, 
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wliich are sa destractiye to them in the Weat I&dies, and 
the warm cKhnates of Amexica, — ^The Fjxkland islands, 
near the southem extremity of South America: These 
isiaoda belong to Spain. They are sitqated io a veij in- 
clement climate, with a barren soil. I'he Spaniards now 
•end criminals to these inhospitable shores from their set* 
tleme nto in America. 

Terra pel Fvex^o, separated from the southern ei- 
tremity of South America by the strait of Magellan, is 
wholly ia possession of the Datives, a wretched and sqoal* 
id race, shiTeriog with perpetaal cold, and sopportiog; 
life on a scanty supply of shell-fiish, or whatever else capa- 
ble of being eaten, th^ ocean may throw ^a their shores. 
On this island there is a very celebrated volcano. The 
island of Chilos, off the coast of Chili, is settled by the 
Spaniards, and is remarkably fertile. More remote from 
the coast is the small island Juan Fernandez, uniobabit- 
ed, bnt noted fi>r the refreshment which it has afforded to 
navigators from its wild goats and vegetables. A sailor 
by the name of Alexander Selkirk, being left on this 
island by his captain, lived here a number of years in sol- 
itude, which gave rise to the celebrated romance of 
Kobiason Crusoe. 

The Gaxxapaoos are a grpup of uninhabited isles. 
They abound with turtle, on ^ which account they are 
sometimes visited by ships. 



EUROPE. 

Europe, though the least extensive quarter of the globe, 
yet,' in many respects, is that which most particularly 
deserves our attention. 

Here it is the human mind has made the greatest pro- 
gress towards improvement ; and here the arts, whether of 
utility or ornament, the sciences, both military and civil, 
have been carried to the greatest perfection. If we ex- 
cept the earliest ages of the world, it is in Europe we find 
the greatest variety of character, government and man- 
ners, and from hence we draw the greatest number ol 
facts and materials, for our entertainment and instraction. 

Europe possesses natural advantages for commerce, so- 
perior to those of any other quarter of the globe, scarcely 
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any place on the contineDt being more than 400 miles 
from some navigable water or sea. The highest moiin- 
tains are towards the south, nearly opposite to the centre 
of the Mediterranean, where they constitate the Alps of 
Savoy and Switzerland. The eastern side, for the most 
part, consists of one vast plain, extending from the Blacks 
sea to the Frozen ocejan. 

Within such a range of latitude, great diversities of « 
climate must necessarily exist ; bat the prevalent char* 
acter of Europe is that of moderate temperature. Of the 
two extremes, that of cold alone is felt ; the heat in no 
part can he compared with .that of the torrid regions. 

The productions of the European continent are rather 
useful than splendid. Gold, silver and precious stones, are 
indeed found in some countries, but by no means in such 
quantity as to supply the demand even in the countries 
where they are found, much less to tempt the rapacity of 
their neighbours to invade them on that account. All the 
countries of Europe, however, abound with the necessaries 
of life, though in none of them are they to be had without 
a considerable degree of labour on the part of the inhab- 
itants ; the consequence of which is, and always has been, 
a degree of activity superior to that of the Asiatics, Af- 
ricans, or perhaps Americans ;- who, by excessive plenty, 
are prompted to trust to the spontaneous productions of 
the soil, neglecting agriculture and the useful arts. 

Europe is computed to contaftn 2,627^574 square miles. 
Its present population is estimated at 150,000,000. It is 
generally allowed, that, notwithstanding the ravages of 
war, %od emigrations to foreign part9, the population of 
most European States has been, for some time past,^ in- 
creasing. 

The christian religion prevails throughout Europe, ex* 
cept in some parts of Turkey. \ Wherever the christian 
faith has penetrated, knowledge^ industry and civilization, 
kave followed. 

The languages of the southern parts retain a considera* 
ble resemblance to the Greek and Latm ; the inhabitants 
of modern Greece, to this day, use the same alphabet with 
their ancestors. The Turks retain the language they 
brought with them from Asia. The languages of the 
northern and western parts are derived from the Latin^ 
Teutonic, Celtic, or some other of the nations who over* 
xun the western part of the Roman empire^ 

S / ^^ 
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ENGLAND. 

Climate. No cooDtry perhaps on the globe has a more 
▼ariabie climate than England, or an atmosphere more 
frequently loaded with clonds. The winds blowing from 
the Atlantic are moist, and frequently attended with rain; 
thoee from the continent are chilly and dry. This cir- 
CQOUtance renders the western side of the island much 
more subject to rains than the eastern ; the latter, how- 
erer, is more subject to fogs, and cold easterly winds. 
The seasons are very indistinctly marked. Frosty nights 
are not uncommon in June, and the month of December 
is not unfrequently tinctured with the mildness of May. 
Some idea may be formed of the mildness of an English 
winter, from this circumstance, that the country contioaes 
green through the year ; and likewise of the coolness o( 
an English summer from another circumstance, that the 
heat no where on the island is sufficient to bring Indian 
corn to maturity. * 

The spring often commences in February, sometimes 
not till April. Barley and oats are frequently sown fa 
March, and reaped in September or October. The pro- 
gress of vegetation in England is much slower than in Ifie 
United l&tates. 

Face of the Country. The face of the country in gene- 
ral is variegated and beautiful. . The inequalities of sor- 
&ce rarely rise to the height of mountains, and the bare 
and rugged tracts are of little extent. Such regard faas 
been paid to agriculture, that no country in the world can 
equal the cultivated parts of England in beautiful scenes. 
iNeat farms, elegant villas, thriving towns, and smiling 
villages, every where meet the traveller's eye. The mnto- 
al communication of the different parts is promoted bj 
turnpike roads in every direction, and by inland naviga- 
tion.^ All the great towns and navigable rivers are con- 
nected by canals, forming a system of water communica- 
tion more complete than exists in. any other country m 
Europe, except the Netherlands. 

Soil and Productione. Of soil, there is almost every 
variety. Stiff clay and loam predominate in some of the 
counties most noted for fertility. Sand prevails in some 
tracts, chalk and calcareous earth in others. The propp^' 
tion of waste laud, which, from the unpromising qualities 
of its soil, is left uncultivated, is also considerable. 
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In na country is agricultare more thoroughly under- 
stood, or pursued in a grsknder style ; and it is to this cir- 
cumstance, perhaps, more than to the natural fertility of 
its soil, that England owes much of its ahundance. 

Wheat is extensively cultivated, hut the quantity of 
rye produced is inconsiderable. Oats grow in great 
quantities, and constitute almost the only bread of the 
lower classes, in many parts. Barley is extensively cul- 
tivated for the breweries, beer being the common drink of 
of theinhabitants. Beans are raised in very considerable 
quantities, principally for horses ; turnips for cattle and 
sheep. The produce of grain, however, in late jrears, ow- 
ing to the increase of population and other accidental 
causes, is insufficient for the supply of the inhabitants 
without considerable importations. 

The art of gardening is carried to a high degree of per- 
fection throughout the island. Besides the usual culinary 
vegetables, the finest fruits of the temperate zone are pro- 
duced, though not without the assistance of walls and ar- 
tificial heat. Exotics from all parts of the globe are 
found in the green-houses and.hot-hQuses of the curious 
,and opulent; and the more hardy of foreign ornamental 
trees and shrubs are seen in profusion to decorate the plea* 
sure-grounds and gardens even of persons in the middle 
ranks of society. 

Apples for cider, in Herefordshire, and Devonshire, are 
both plentiful and excellent. Rapeseed, hops, hemp, and 
flax, are also successfully cultivated. 

England, from the nature of its climate, is peculiarly 
adapted to pasturage, and there is no point of rufal econ- 
omy in which the British nation more excels than in the 
breeding of domestic animals, such as horses, cattle and 
sheep, every species of which has been brought to a de>- 
gree of excellence scarcely to be met with in any other 
country. 

Of savage animals, the most fierce and destructive is 
the wild-cat, — bears and wolves having been totally de- 
stroyed. Among the birds of prey may be reckoned the 
black eagle, and many kinds of hawks. The largest bird 
in England is the bustard, some of which weigh 25 
pounds ; the only venomous serpent is the viper. 

The coast and rivers supply the turbot, dorie, seal, 
mackerel, cod, smelt,- salmon, and trout in great plenty. 
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Lobsters, craw fifib, mascle aod ojsters, are abaaclaiit' oa 
the coasU. 

The oak, chesnut, beech, birch, maple, ash^ sjcamore, 
box, pioe, aod ye w^ are the most a«ual trees of the forest. 
Fit coal is the commoa fuel of the country. 

MintraU. Among the mioerels, the tin miises of Coro- 
wall take the lead. They were knowft to the Greeks and 
Phoenicians before the christian sra, and are supposed to be 
the richest in kind in the world. The number of Cornish 
miners is said to amoont to 100,000. iron is extensiveijr 
diffused ; lead, copper, zinc, and rock-aalt, are foaod la 
certain parts. Pit coal is exceedingly abundant. The 
mines of Northumberland, it is said, furnish London as- 
nually with 600,000 chaldrons, the transportation of which 
employs 1500 vessels^ These mines are a singular curi- 
osity. Those in the vicinity of Whitehaven, particularly, 
are sunk to the depth of 800feet» and have been extended 
to the distance of a mile and a half under the sea, where 
the water above them as of sufficient depth to float the 
largest ships. 

Mintral waurs. The |)0t wells of Bath, Bristol, Bast- 
ion, and the mineral waters of Tunbridg^, Harrowgatej 
and Epsom, are the most celebrated. 

Bridges. The bridges in this couoCrf are worthy the 
superiority of the roads. Some of them are of cast iron, 
on invention unknown to all other nations. One of these 
over the harbour at Sunderland, is at the height of 100 
feet. The carriages, when viewed from below, appear as 
if passing among the clouds. 

Canals. Canals are numerous, many of which hartf 
been executed with amazing labour and expense. The ♦ 
Grand Trunk, so called, connecting Liverpool with Hull, 
is 99 miles in length ; .it is carried over the river Dove,bj 
an aqueduct resting on 33 arches, and through the hill of 
Uarccastie by a subterraneous passage, a mile and three 
quarters in length, and more than 200 feet below the sur- 
face of the ground. Works of a similar nature are to he 
met with in various parts of the kingdom. 

Afanufaetures. One of the principal sources of the 
wealth of Great Britain consists in her manufactures, which 
have been recently estimated at the annual value oi 
£63,600,000, and supposed to employ 1,585,000 pff^ 
fons ; that of cotton alone employs more than half a nn**" 
ion; to supply which, Vo million pounds of cotton are im- 
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ported annnally. The woollen manufacture affords the 
greatest nett profit, and is considered the most important 
to the kingdom. The next is that of leather ; after which 
are those of tin, iron, and lead, and that of cotton. The 
other principal manufactares, arranged according to their 
comparative importance, are steel-plating, copper and 
brass, silk, potteries, linen, glass and paper. Indeed, 
Uiere is hardly a manufacture can be mentioned, which is 
not here brought to the highest degree of perfection. 
, Commerce. The commerce of Great Britain is im- 
mense^ and has never been equalled by that of any other 
nation, ancient or modem. The number of vessels em- 
ployed in trade, in 1813, was 28,676, manned by t65,65T 
men. This immense commerce is principally supported 
by her numerous manufactures. 

Principal Cities, London^ the capital, though not the 
most magnificent and populous, is undoubtedly the i6ost 
commercial and the richest city in the world. It is situ- 
ated about 60 miles from the sea, on the river Thames, 
which is here one quarter of a mile wide. Its circumfer- 
ence is about 1 6 miles. The streets are paved and well 
lighted, and the houses generally of brick. The most re- 
markable buildings are St. PauPs, 340 feet in height to 
the top of the cross ; Westminster Abbey, where the Brit- 
ish kings and other illustrious personages are interred ; the 
two Houses of Parliament, and Westminster-Hall, a vast 
room, 330 feet long and 70 wide, supposed to be the largest 
in the world whose roof is not supported by pillars ; the 
Tower, remarkable for the curiosities it contains, the Mon- 
ument, a pillar 193 feet in height, erected in commemo- 
ration of the great fire in 1666. London is also the seat 
» of numerous manufactures ; that\ of porter is carried on 
upon a most eitensive scale. In one of the breweries is a 
Tat or tub, 70 feet in diameter, and 30 feet deep*. It holds 
20,000 barrels. Many of the hoops weigh 3 tons, and cost 
£300 each. 

The number of inhabitants in 1811, was 1,009,746, 
which is about twice the number of inhabitants in the State 
of Massachusetts. To supply so vast a population, it is 
computed that no less than 10,OuO acres of ground are 
cultivated in the vicinity for vegetables, and 4,000 acres ^ 
for fruit. The environs of London are inexpressibly beau- 
tiful, all the streets and every avenue leading into the city 
S 2 
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being bordered witb Tillaf and elegant hoimes, to tbe die* 
lance of many miles into the country. 

lAoerpool ranks next to London in trade and popnlatioB, 
though only a Tillage at the commencement of the last 
century. The West India, United States, and Irish trades, 
are the principal branches of its commerce. PopnlatioQ 
94)376. Bristol is a large, flourishing, commercial chy^i 
although much of its commerce with the West Indies and 
America has passed to Liverpool. Hull^ on the Humber, 
is a port of great commerce^ principally with the Balttc* 
^ewenstk is situated in the centre of the great coal mines. 
This town exhibits the novel view of large carts loaded 
with coals so constructed as to proceed from the mines 
to the port on inclined planes, without the assistance of 
man or beast. Bath is celebrated for its waters. II is 
the seat of elegance and fashion, and the great resorl of 
persons of rank and fortune, both for pleasure and health. 
York is regarded a» the capital of the north of England, 
being the winter residence of a great number of the gen-- 
try of these parts. 

Inkabi$ant9» The English appear to possess a mien be- 
tween the gravity of the German, and the liveliness of Ihe 
French ; they are solid and persevering, and have a nato- 
ral inclination for arts and arms. With respect to learning 
and literary characters, England stands conspicuous and 
unrivalled among surrounding nations. The principal 
universities are those of Oxford and Cambridge. Th^ 
population of England, in 1811, was 9,499,400. 

Religion, The established religiop is that called the 
Church of England, or Episcopal Protestantism ; but all 
Other religions are tolerated. 

JSTavy. The navy of Great Britain conskrts of more thaa 
1000 ships, 254 of which are of the line. 

Government^ fyc. The government is a limited monar* 
chy. — This island was first invaded by Julius Cesar, the 
Roman emperor, 55 years before the birth of Christ. The 
Saxons and Danes became afterwards masters of the coun* 
try. His present Majesty is Geoi^e IV. who was |«tH 
claimed king in 1821. 

Anti(ftnties. The antiquities of EIngland are Britisb| 
Roman, Saxon and Danish. The chief British are those 
circles of aienes in Wiltshire, and Stonehc^ge, supposed 
to have..be)9n places of worship in the time of the DruidSi. 
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The Roman antiquities consist chiefly of altars, mona* 
mental inscriptions, and military ways* The Saxon are 
chiefly ecclesiastical edifices and forts/ 

Islands. . The hU of Wight is the most important 
Its gprealest length is abont 23 onles. . The air is extreoM- 
Ijr pare, and the soil remarkably fertile, particularly in 
iprain. 

Ch§em$^ and Jersey are the next in importance. The 
foriheris not Very fertile, but the air is exceedingly sain* 
bribos. Jersey is extremely fertile ; its butter ai^ honey 
are excellent; and, in some years, 14,0CK) hogsheads of 
cider are produced from its numerous occhardi. I'he 
inhahitjints of these islands, t<^ether with Stark and Al» 
demey, their appendages, are computed at about 40,000. 
Their language is French. Their principal manufacture 

and staple commodity is knit stockings. 

The I$k of Man^ in the Irish sea, is about 30 miles 

in length. It is well stored with cattle and sheep. The 

inhabitants are about 30,000. They export wool, hides, 

and tallow. 

Angleiea, a little south of the Isle of Man, is remark* 

able for its fertility. It also contains a rich copper mine. 

Packet-boats proceed daily from this island to Ireland. 

The passi^ requires about 1 2 hours. 

The ScUly hies are little else than a cluster of danger* 

OI18 rocks, to the number of about 140, some of which are 

infaabitied, and contain about 1400 inhabitants. 

WALES. 

Wales is a mountainous country. Snowdon, the most 
' elevated summit, is 3456 feet above the level of the sea. 
The inhabitants are called Welch. They are choleric, but 
honest, brave and hospitable. Wales, in general, carries 
im a great trade in coals, and has several woollen manu- 
factpries, and iron founderies. It abounds in cattle and 
goats. This coui)try was united to England under Ed* 
ward 1. whose eldest son was declared Prince of Wales. 
Tiie number of inhabitants is 633,600. 

SCOTLAND. 

Scptland is computed to contain 27,793 square miles, 
with a population of 1,804,8649 which is 64 inhabitants fo 
a square mile. 
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Fate of At Country^ &c. The face of the country is 
€xtreinely direnified. The mouatamoos part, called the 
Highlands, is bleak and generalij barroD, except the val- 
lies, which every where iDtersect the mooo tains ; the Low- 
lands are'a chaaipaign rather than a flat countrj, in gen- 
eral fertile, and bearing a strong resemblance to England. 
One striking feature of Scotland is the almost total ab- 
sence of wood, which gives the country a kind of forlorn 
aspect. 

Citmote. The atmosphere in the eastern part is drier 
than that of England, as the mountains on the west arrest 
the vapours from the Atlantic. On the other hand, the 
western'connties are drenched with long continued rains, 
an insuperable obstacle to the advancement of agriculture. 
The greatest length of the day, in the most norUiem part, 
is about IS hours. 

Prodttcli^fif. In the Lowlands the productions are 
nearly the same as in England \ and in some places the 
crops of every kind of grain are abundaut. A very con-> 
siderable part of Scotland, however, displays but little 
improvement, and th,e husbandman barely lives on the 
scanty produce of his farm. In those places, the cattle 
are lean and small, the houses exceedingly mean, and the 
whole face of the country exhibits the most deplorable 
marks of poverty. 

Ciiitt. Edinburgh^ the capital of Scotland, is situated 
near the Forth. It stands on an eminence, and makes a 
""grand appearance. The castle is built on a solid rock of 
' great height, and looks down upon the city, commanding 
a most extensive and beautiful view. That part called 
the New Town is very elegant and well laid out. At Edin- 
bui^h there is a university and several other public build- 
ings. This city, including Keith, contains 102,987 in- 
habitants. 

Glasgow^ situated on the Clyde, is now the first city in 
Scotland for population, commerce, and manufactures; 
and, considering its size, is perhaps one of the first in Eu- 
rope for its elegance and regularity. Here are consider- 
able manufactures of cotton, glass, earthen ware, stock- 
ings, g[loves and cordage. The university is spacious and 
well built. There are a few fine public buildings. The 
number of inhabitants, in 1818, was reckoned at 120,000. 

Aberdeen is the third city foi trade, extent and beauty. 
It is also noted for its univeribity. Population 33,639. 
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inhahitemU^ &G. The inhabitrats are called Scotch, 
and their laoguag^ERSB, whkh is mach the same as that 
used by the Irish. 

The Scotch are temperate, indastrious, hardj and ?al* 
iaiit, and are great lovers of leamtDg. Scotland has pro- 
duced many literary characters. 

England and Scotland were formerly two kingdoms, 
bat were united under one sovereign in 1603, when Jamee 
the Vf. of Scotland became king of England; and in 
iror, they were more firmly united under queen Anne. 

Isiands. The Scottish ' Islands are the Hebridti or 
Westjem islands, the Orkney and the Shetland islands. 
These islands produce cattle, sheep, and some grain. 
The inhabitants in the Shetland islands subsist mostly by 
fishing and fowling, in the monttts of June and July, the 
twilight is sufficient to enable them to see to read at mid- 
B^ht ; but during the greatest part of the year, they are . 
literally involved in fogs and darkness. 

IREtAUa 

Ireland is computed to contain 37,457 square miles, 
with a population as is supposed of about 5,000,000, which 
is 183 inhabitants to a square mile. 

Face of the Country, The face of the country, in 
general, is level, its hills or mountains, if they can aspire 
to that name, being only in short detached ridges. One 
of its most- striking features is the quantity of bog by 
which its surface is defdrmed, and which probably have 
usurped the place of the forests that formerly overspread 
the country. These bogs are a great obstruction both to 
travelling and to agriculture ; and what is very singular, - 
they are not coni^ed to the level tracts, but frequently 
rise into hills. 

Climate. In climate, Ireland differs from England only 
in being more directly exposed to the induence of the At- 
lantic ocean, and its prevailing winds. Hence it still 
more abounds with moisture, and its atmosphere is more 
enveloped in clouds and fogs ; at the same time, it is pro- 
portionabiy less subject to the severity of frost. 

Soil and Productions. The soil is stony ; but in natural 
fertility it exceeds that of England, and only requires the 
hand, of industry to render its superiority every where 
visible. Agriculture, however, has laboured under^many 
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disadraotaget from rariotui circomstatices of internal t^p 
viation. Tillage is little understood, and the turnip and 
clover husbandry is almost wholly unknown. The wet- 
Hess of the climate renders the growth of grain somewhat 
precarious ; and it is fortunate that its place is so well sup- 
plied by the abundance of potatoes, which were first intro- 
duced hither from America, and became a common arti- 
ele of food when they were little known in any other Eu- 
ropean country. This root and oats constitute the chief 
farinaceous food of the poor. The soil and the climate 
are particularly favourable to the breeding and feeding of 
cattle ; hence, the lower classes are usually well supplied 
with milk ; and butter, salted provisions, and live cattle, 
are exported in large quantities. Much wool is also pro- 
duced from the numerous flocks of sheep kept io cer^am 
districts. Flax is a common crop in the soils suited to it 
Ireland is quite destitute of forests ; turf is the commoo 
fuel of the country. Some silver, a little gold, fead, cop- 
per, and abundance of iron ore, are found indifferent partg, 
Beds of coal are also known to exist, but as jet they hare 
Dot been sufficiently explored. 

Manufacture$ and Commerce. The staple manufactore 
of Ireland is that of white linens. These are made in 
quantities sufficient for a large exportation, chiefly to 
England and America. A very considerable portion of the 
commerce of Ireland arises frojn the abundance of cattle, 
the moisture of the climate being so exceedingly hvcnr- 
able to pasturage. 

Chief Ciiiti. Dublin^ the capital, is reckoned the seC' 
end city in the British dominions. The number of in- 
habitants, is 187,9$9. It contains a university, the only 
one in Ireland. The barracks here^ire taid to be the lai^- 
est and most complete in Europe. The houses are of 
brick ; many of the streets are not inferior in elegaaceto 
those of London. 

Cork^ the second city of Ireland for magnitude, wealth, 
and commerce, is the chief port iri the kingdom for the ex- 
portation of beef, butter and tallow. It is supposed to con- 
tain about 90,000 iohabitants. The haven ranks amoogr 
the most capacious and safe in Europe. LimeridkiA next 
to Cork in importance. It is well built, is a commercial 
city, and contains about 50^000 inhabitants. WiJBUrfi^ 
has the next claim to attention. Its exports, like those et 
Cork and Limerick, consist principally of salted proW 
ions. Population 35,000. 



InhabitanU. Tbe present inhabitants of Ireland consist 
of three distinct classes of people ; descendants of the 
Englisli, who inhabit Dabiin, Cork, and VVaterford^ and 
are the wealthiest part of the nation; Scottish emigrants, 
established principally in the northern districts ; and tl^e 
posterity of the ancient Irish, poor, ignorant, and depress* 
ed, who barely exist in the interior and western profinces. 
The higher order of people differ hot little in language, 
dress, and customs, from those of Great Britain ; but the 
poorer class speak the Irish language, and are extremely 
ignorant ; they live in mean cabins, built of clay andstraw^ 
and preserve the old customs of convivial meetings on Sun* 
day afternoon, hideous bowlings at funerals, and other 
barbarous ceremonies. 

Religion^ &c. The church of England is the establishM 
ed religion, but two thirds of the people are supposed to 
be Koman .Catholics. Ireland was united with Great. 
Britain into one kingdom in 1801. 

LAPLAND. • 

A great part of Lapland, the whole of Norway, an3 
Sweden Proper, is now under the government of Sweden* 
In this and ail the northern countries round the Pole, the 
sun remains hidden in the winter for several' weeks to- 
gether, and never rises above the horizon ; but the reflec- 
tion of light from the snow, together with the aurora 
borealis, or northern lights,*in a great measure compen- 
sate for the long absence of day-light. No sooner are 
the short days closed, than fires of a thousand figures light 
up the sky. These meteors have not here, as in more 
sonthern climates, any constant situation. Sometimes 
they begin in the form of a great scarf of bright light, 
which, with a motion resembling that of a fishing net, 
glides softly up the sky, and uniting at the zenith forms 
the top of a crown ; sometimes they line a part of th6 
sky with scarlet." Their motion is often that of a pair of 
colours waved in the air, and the different tints of their 
li^ht give them the appearance of so many vast streamers 
of changeable taffeta. 

Face of the Country. ' Lapland is divided into two dis^ 
tricts, the mountainous and the woody. The mountain- 
ous part of the country is at best barren and bleak, excess ^ 
sively cold, and uninhabited during the winter. The 
woody part is still more desolate and hideous. The whole 
face of nature here presents a. frightful scene of trees with- 
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out frait, nd fields withoat rerdare. This part of tbe 
country, moreoFer, io the summer, is. so infested with 
swarms of gnats and flies, that like cloads thej obscure 
the light of the sun, and darkeo the sky. 

inluihitanu. The Laplanders are a diminutiye race, 
generally about four feet high, with short, black hair, nar- 
row dark eyes, lai^e heads, high cheek bones, a wide 
mouth, thick lips, and of a swarthy complexion. The dress 
of the Laplanders consists in a sort of pantaloons, reach- 
ing down to their shoes, a doublet upon at the breast, and 
OTer this a close coat with narrow sleeves, fastened round 
tfiem with a leathem^irdle, ornamented with plates of tin 
or brass, and in which they carry their knires, tobacco, 
pipes, and instruments for icindling their fir^s. They lire 
in huts in the form of tents, scarcely six feet high. Their 
fire is made upon stones in the middle, around which thejr 
sit upon their heels. When they are inclined to eat, a 
carpet of skins is spread down, and the food placed thereon, 
around which both men and women sit close to the ground. 

These people in general are divided into two classes, the 
fishers and the mountaineers. The former are settled in 
villages near the sea or lakes, and are chiefly occupied in 
fishing. The latter reside on the mountams in the sum- 
mer, where they keep vast herds of rein-deer, which con- 
stitute their principal wealth. Without this most wonder- 
ful animal, the Laplander would find it extremely diffi- 
cult to subsist. Its milk and flesh afford a very whole- 
some food; its skin is converted into clothes; and being 
harnessed to a kind of sledge, it serves the purpose of a 
hor^e in conveying hhn and his goods, with almost incred- 
ible velocity over the frozen snow, to the fairs held at 
distant towns during the winter 

Thomson has given a beautifal description of this ani- 
mal in his Seasons. 

The rein -deer form their riche*. These tkeir tents, 

Their robes, their beds, and all their -homely wealth 
* Supfkly, their wholsome fare, and che6rfiil cups. 

Obsequious at their call, the docile tribe 
' Yield to the sled their necks, and whirl them swift 

0*er hill and dale, heap'd into one expanse 

Of marbled snow, as far as eye can sweep, 

With a blue crust of ice imbounded glaz'd. 

In the summer these animals feed on grass and leaves, 
and in the winter on a kind of moss which they find out 
with wonderfi^I sagacity, and get at it by scraping away 
the snow with their feet. Population 60,000. 
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NORWAY. 

Iforwaj, ttll lately a province of Denmark, is now Qnit- 
ed to Sweden, by the treaty of Kiel, 1814, and enjoys a 
distinct administration, it is a vast mass of mountains 
irc^ularly crowded together. The ]{>rincipal range is the 
Dofrafeld, between Norway and Sweden. These are 
passable in certain places, but not without great danger 
lb the winter from the severity of the cold, a remarkable* 
ibstance of which happened in 1719, wbcn ao army of 
7000 Swedes perished on these mountains in attempting to 
cross over to iBittack Drontheim. • To prevent accidents of 
this nature, government is at the expense of providing 
houses, or, as they are called, mountain stoves, at suitable 
distances, where travellers may be accommodated with 
fire, lodging and kitchen furniture. 

The roads in this country, in general, are the most dan- 
gerous in the world. In some places they are sustained 
along the sides of steep and craggy mountains, by iron 
bolts driven into the rocks below, or suspended from abovei 
without any railings on the side, it being impossible to fix 
any. The rivers and cataracts which roar among these 
" mountaina, make the scene still more awful, and the slight 
tottering bridges thrown over them, render travelling very 
terriblS, as well as dangerous. 

The sea*coast is singularly broken and torn, through itf 
whole extent, into nuii>berless creeks and islands, gener* 
ally faiced with high rocky cliffs, having deep water at their 
basis. Few of the inlets are fit for the pur|K>se8 of navi« 
gation> and the streams which run into them are mountain 
torrents impeded by frequent shallows and cataracts. 

Lakes are numerous, particularly in the southern part. 
Several of them contain fioatiog islands, which having 
been formed by the cohesion of numerous roots, are clotbea 
with trees and herbage. In the year 1703, a noble fam- 
ily seat in the vicinage of Frederickstadt was swallowed up 
with all its towers and battlements ; and its site instantly 
converted into a lake, nearly two miles long, and about % 
mile broad. This dreadful accident, by which 14 person^^ 
' and 500 head of calile perished, seems to hfive been oc» 
cassiooed by the subterraneous waters of a river. 

Climate. The climate of Norway varies greatly. At 
Bergen^ the winter is moderate, and the sea jjracticable* 
The eastern part of Norway is commonly covered with 

T , 
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soow. The coM sets in about the middle of October, ani 
cootiDiies with intense severity till the middle of April ^ 
the waters being all that time frozen to a considerable 
thickness. 

At Bergen^ the longest day consists of abont 19 hour?, 
and the shortest of about five. In summer the inhab- 
itants can read and write at midnight by the light of the 
sky; and in the more noitberly parts, about mid-aummei:, 
Ihe son is continually in view ; but in the depth of winter, 
in these parts, there is only a faint glimmecing of light, 
.at noon, for about an hour and a half; yet in the midst 
of their darkness, the sky is so serene, and the moon and 
the aurora borealis so bright, that they can carry on- 
their fishery, and work at their several trades in the open 
sky. 

The iiT is generally «atubrions, and the inhabitants 
'long-lived, insomuch that in some of the interior parts, it 
is said that they live till weary of life. 

Sail and Productions^ The character of this region, in 
general, is that of a rude and sterile land ; yet its south- 
ern portion has a large admixture of pleasant and fertile 
countiy. The harvestis are precarious, and the quantity 
of grain produced is far from being adequate to the ^con- 
•aumption. In- the hilly parts the rearing of cattle is pur- 
aued with considerable advantage. But the most valuable 
production of Norway is that of its forests, consisting of 
different species of pines and of firs. Wherever these 
trees are accessible, they are cut down and rolled into the 
. next. torrent, whence they are conveyed -to the sea-coast; 
part is exported in the form of whole trunks, only stripped 
of their bark and squared; and part is converted into 
boards and planks at the numerous saw- mills erected 
upon the banks of the streams. The tar and pitch, yield- 
ed by the same fpecies of trees, are also valuable articles 
T of exportation. 

.Animalsy^c. Wild animals are found in great abund- 
ance, particularly bears, wolves, lynxes, elks, rein-deer, 
gluttons, l>eavers, foxes, ermines and martins; fowls, 
Soth of the land and aquatic kind, are almost innumerable* 
'There are persons who subsist l}y catching them/ These 
people display the most astonishing dexterity in ascend- 
^ing the cliffs of the rocks, where the eagle and other lax^e 
thirds deposit their eggs. * 
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The lemmingf, or Norwegian motis6, is a singular ani- 
mal of a reddish coloar, and above five inches in length, 
ivhich seems pjgculiar to Norway and Danish Lapland. 
Immense nambers of them ssmetimes appear and spread 
desolation like the locust. They proceed from the moun- 
tains by a direct course to the sea, into which at last they 
submerge, after having dievoured in their rout every thing 
that is eatable. 

The sea-coast of Norway is frequented by shoals offish 
of various species, which greatly contribute to the suste- 
nance of the inhabitants, and afford employment to a 
number of hardy mariners. The rocky shores are partic- 
ularly favourable to the breeding of shelL-fish ; large quaiN 
tiiies of fine lobsters are exported to supply the luxury 
of the English metropolis. 

Minerals. Norway is rich in minerals. Gold has been 
discovered, but not to any considerable amount. The 
silver mines of Konigsburg were formerly reckoned the 
richest of that metal in Europe, and employed 4000 men ; 
but now it is supposed they barely defray the expense of 
working. Copper is yielded in large quantities by mines 
in the district of Drontheim ; but of all the Norwegian 
mines, those 'of iron are esteemed the most profitable^ 
Norway also produces magnets, crystals, alum, sulphur, 
cobalt, various species of marble, and the asbestos, which 
may be woven into cloth that will resist the action of fire. 

Chief Towns.' Bergen is the capital, defended on the 
land side by high mountains, constantly overhung with 
clouds which descend upon the town; in frequent rains. 
All the churches and public edifices, as well as many of 
the private houses, are built of stone. This city carries 
on a large trade in all kinds offish, fish oil, tallow, hides,, 
tar and timber. The population is computed at about 
15,000. The harbour is reckoned one of the best in Eu- 
rope. 

Christiana, situated in a fertile and most delightful 
country, contains about 10,000 inhabitants, and is unques- 
tionably the most beautiful city of Norway. The view 
from the hills above the town is described as the. most 
beautiful that can be conceived. This city being situated 
almost in the centre of the iron and copper mines, the 
export of metals is considerable; but tar, planks and 
boards, are its staple commodities. 
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DronAeim^ the most northern town of any note in the 
world, except Torneo and Archangel, was the residence 
af the ancient kin^ of Norwaj. It contains two churches, 
besides aciamber of other public buildingfs. The number 
of inhabitants is computed at aboat 9000. Its exports 
and imports occupy from 4 to 500 ships annually, in the 
month of July, 1685, the king of Denmark, ChristiaD V. 
passed a few days in this place, and supped at midoigbt 
without candle-lights, the twilight beinjg aufficieotlj lu- 
minous. 

Inhabitants. The Norwegians, in general, are strong, 
robust, and brave, but quick in their resentments. Their 
usual dress is of a stone colour with red button holes, aod 
white metal buttons. Their bread consists of flat caket 
of oatmeal, and in times of great scarcity it is mingled 
with the white, inner bark of trees. E?ery inhabitaiat is 
an artizan, and supplies his family in all its necessaries 
with his own manufactures. Population about IfiOOfiOO, 

They ha?e but few fields or gardens to caUivate, and 
for their living are obliged to spend much of their time 
in banting and fishing. They are justly famed for hooestf 
and industry, and retain their strength so long, that a 
Norwegian is not supposed incapable of labour, till be is 
upwards of 100 years old. 

Military Strength. In 1808, the Infantry consisted of 
30^509, and the cavalry of 4,399. 

DENMARK. 

Soil and Face of the Country. The soil in general if 
rather sandy, and the appearance of the country low and 
flat, except the eastern part, which is somewhat hilly 
The roads in general are not very good. %A11 the streams 
are small ; the Eyder is the most considerable river.— 
In the northern part there is a large creek of the sea, 
called Lymfiord, which is navigable, and of more tbao 
70 miles extent into tbe land. The country is bj °o 
means remarkable for its fertility. The least productive 
tracts are in the northern parts of Jutland. The islands of 
Zealand and Funen are represented as fertile and pleasant, 
cons^isting of fields separated by mud walls, and inter- 
spersed with cottages of brickf and finely diversified w'l" 
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▼»t«« end gently swelliog kilU^ ioterspened with woods 
of beeck and oak» The isle of Funen io particqUr is well 
cultivated. Hohtein, which is that part of Deomark 
vituated between the river Eyder a&d the Elbe^ abounds 
in rich marshes, on which are fatted great numbers of 
cattle. 

Climate. The climate of Denmark Proper is variable 
and moist, but rnther temperate on account of the vapour 
of the surrounding sea. in the northern, parts, however, 
the winter is oAen very severe, and the. entrance of the 
Baltic through the Sound has been at times so completely, 
frozen over as to be crossed by heavy loaded CA^is^geu 
Spring and autumn are seasons scarcely known in Den- 
mark, on account of the sudden transitions from cold to 
keat, and from heat to cold. The country being flat and 
abounding in bogs and morasses, it is extremely subject 
to fogs and damp air. 

Productions. Wheat, rye, barley and oats are produc- 
ed in such abundance as to supply Norway, anfl frequent- 
fy to export to other countries in considerable quantities. 
Hops are cultivated in Funen ; tobacco in Jutland, Zea* 
land, and Falster ; rape-seed in Sles'%vick and Holstein* 
Madder thrives very well near Copenhagen. But the 
Danish farmers are chiefly known as excellent graziers. 
The horses, especially those of the Holstein breed, are 
large and fine. The king is said to have above 2000^ 
among which is a breed remarkable for being of ,a milk- 
white colour. The horned cattle are also large and nu^ 
mer^ous. 

Manufactures. The most extensive manufactures m 
Denmark are those of leather, calicoes, cotton ^nd worst- 
ed stockii^s. The Danes also manufacture woollen and 
linen cloths, but not in sufficient quantities for home 
consumption ; likewise all sorts of silks, chiefly ribands,. 
lace^ earthen and China w'kre, paper, muskets and gUD- 
powder. 

Commerce. Denmark has an extensive sea-eoast, whick 
a&rds uncommon conveniences for trade. Her principal 
exports are grain to Norway and other countries ; horses 
to Germany, France, Russia and Sweden ; oxen to Hot^ 
kmd and Qermany ; live hogs and bacon to Norway and 
the Baltic. T^e imports are chiefly wine, brandy, oU^ 
tobacco^ sak, sugar^spices, silk and wooUea cWths^ 
T2 
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CkU/ Towns. Copenhagen^ the capital, is beautifully 
■ttuated 00 the island of Zealand, and makes a very mag- 
nificeot appearance, being embellished with sexeral pal- 
aces, a oniversity, 19 churches, 4 royal forts or castles, and 
some hospitals. It contains 186 streetd, many of which 
are furnished with canals; a harbour. capable of contain- 
iog 500 vessels, and a naval arsenal, pronounced superior 
to that of Venice. The public places are filled with offi- 
cers either in the land or sea service ; the police is ex- 
tremely regular ; and the road for shipping, which begins 
about two miles from the town, is defended by 90 pieces 
of cannon. The city is regularly fortified, and contaiDed, 
in 1806, 97,438 inhabitants. 

A small island called Amack, joined to Copenhagen bj 
a bridge, supplies this city twice a week with all sorts of 
vegetables, and also with milk, butter and cheese. It is 
occupied by the descendants of a colony from the north of 
Holland, who enjoy some particular privileges, and retain 
the ancient dress of their progenitors. 

About 20 miles from the metropolis stands the royal 
palace of Fredericksburg, a very extensive and splendid 
building before it was partly consumed by fire in 1794. 

The other places most worthy of notice are Elsinear 
and Cronenburg on the island of Zealand, Altona on the 
river £lbe, about two miles from Hamburg, and Tonin- 
gen on the Eyder, near its mouth in the German ocean. 

Inhabitants, The natives of Denmark are in general 
tall, and well made ; their features are regular, their com- 
plexions florid, and their hair inclining to yellow and red. 

The ancient Banes have been represented bj histori- 
ans as a hardy and vigorous race, whose courage seemed 
to approach to ferocity ; but a long series of tyrannical 
oppression has effected so material a change in the nation- 
,al character, that their descendants, though possessed ot 
much bodily strength, are sunk into dulness, indolence 
and timidity. The peasants formerly were reduced to the 
most abject state of slavery, being considered as the imme- 
diate property of the nobles, by whom they were bought 
or sold, together with the lands they cultivated ; a circum- 
stance by which agriculture has been most effectually dis- 
couraged, and a great part of the kingdom reduced to a 
state of extreme wretchedness and want. By some mod- 
ern edicts, however, by which liberty and property bare 
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been introdtxced among^ tiiem, their condition has been 
much iuiproTed. They ha^e dow begnn to build houses 
on their estates, to divide and enclose their lands, and to 
work them with mach indiistry. 

The Danes, in general, are religious without being su- 
pentitioQS, and their morals, upon the whole, tolerably 
pure. The predominant vices of the lower classes are 
Isffiineds, g'luttony, 9/^6 an excessive fondness for spirituous 
liquors ; that of the higher orders, the love of shovr and 
pleasure. All ranks are equally attentive to strangers. 
Ilospitality and afiability characterize all classes. 

The favourite diversions of the Danes are the theatre, 
cards, inu«ic ; and in winter, driving in sledges on the 
snow. French dresses are generally adopted by both 
sexes in summer, but the severity of winter obliges them 
to wrap themselves up in wool and fur like their neigh- 
bours. Population 1,560,000. 

LangtLOges^ Sfc. Their language is Teutonic; but 
French and High Dutch are spoken by the nobility, and 
English is publicly taught at Copenhagen,^ as an essential 
part of a superior education. The established religion is 
Lutheranism, but other sectaries are tolerated. 

Literature, The arts and sciences flourish to a consid- 
erable degree in Denmark, although their introduction 
cannot aspire to much antiquity, having followed as usual 
the introduction of Christianity, which was not established 
till the 11th century. There is a university at Copenha- 
gen^ and another at Kiel ; two or three schools are pro- 
vided in each parish, where children are taught reading, 
writing, and the common principles of arithmetic. A 
number of Latin schools are also maintained at the royal 
expense. 

Foreign Possessions. These are Greenland, Icelaud, 
^nd the Feroe Islands. 

The island of Iceland is about 260 miles in length, 
and about 200 in breadth ; but its inhabitants are sup- 
posed not to exceed 50,000. Ridges of lofty mountains 
traverse the country, and give it a most desolate appear- 
ance. Many of them are volcanic, the most famous of 
which is Mount Hecla, about one mile high, whose sum- 
mit is covered with perpetual snow, except where it is 
melted by the subterraneous heat. Its craters are nume- 
rouS| although the eruptfons are not frequent, none faaTing 
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happened from 1693 to ir66, when it emtted fianes «•- 
companied with a torrent of lava. The most dreadAiI 
eraptioD) of which we have a particular account, was n 
1783, which, however, appears not to have proceeded 
from any moantaio. The lava hmke out fr^NH the earth 
IB three different .places, and is said to hav-e covered «i 
extent of 3,600 square miles, in some places to the depth 
of 100 feet. The whole coontry w^s filled with smoke, 

Eeat nombers of cattle were destroyed, and MO persooB 
(t their lives. 

In this island are many hot and hoiliag 'springs, which 
spent op their water to an «lmost incredible height. One 
•f these, called Geyscr, makes a noise like the roaring ofa 
•ataract. The apertnre from which the water issaes is 
19 feet in diameter. Through this aperture the water 
spouts op with great violence several times a day, it is* 
said, to the height of 90 feet. 

The climate of Iceland is stormy ; but the cold, being 
mitigated by the vapours of the sea, is less intense than 
might be expected from its situation. Grain casnot be . 
cultivated to aayadvantage. There are some tcdereble 
pastures ; but the cattle arc of diminutive size, and the 
horses, in particular, are remarkably small Sheep^are 
numerous, so that a single person sonvfe times keeps three 
or four hundred. Wood does not thrive, and very few 
trees of any kind are to be seen on the island, tfaoogh the 
quantities found in many places under ground indicate 
that it was once much more abundant. The common foel 
of the country is turf 

The Icelanders are of a middle size and well made, but 
not very strong. Their liTing in poor, consisting of^milk, 
fish, and vegetables, with some meat, but very little bread. 
Their manners are simple and inoffensive ; ^hey are 
strongly attached to.their country, and never think of eai- 
igratiog or travelling. They manufacture Woollen stock- 
ings and some coarse woollen cloths, whi<^ they sell to 
the Danes for bread, shoes, brandy, wine, iron and tobacco. 
Their other exports are dried fish, salted mutton, beei^ 
butter, train oil, feathers and quills. Iceland has BM>re 
than once been exposed to all the horrors of famine.— 
Thesr* calamities have been caused from the immense 
quantities of ice drifting on its shores from Greenland, 
which, sometimes remaining onibawed 4ariii^ masf 
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-chortle-berries are in plenty over the whole country, and 
currants are found e?en in Lapland. 

The rivers of Sweden are rapid, and supply abundance 
of fish ; but the numerous rocks and shoals Which are 
found in them, render most of them unfit for the purposes 
of navigation. 

Minerals. The principal sources of wealth in Sweden, ^ 
are her mines, chiefiy of copper and iron. Only one gold * 
mine has yet been discovered, and that very inconsidera- 
ble ; a mine of silver is more profitable, its annual produce 
being valued at 20,000 crowns. ' A copper mine near the 
town of Falun is supposed to have been worked nearly 
1000 years. The mouth of this mine presents a vast 
chasm,^ nearly three-quarters of a mile in circumference, 
of which the perpendicular depth is about 1,030 feet 
Some of the mountains consist of almost one entire mass 
of iron ore. Nearly 500 forges are said to be employed 
in the manufacture of this metal. The whole number of 
miners in Sweden is computed at 35,600. 

Roads^ ^c. The high roads in Sweden are remarkably 
good, being made of stone and gravel, and are not in- 
ferior to the turnpikes in. our own country, although 
no toll is exacted from the traveller. 

There are many seats scattered over the face of the 
<:ountry, where gentlemen reside on their estates in rural 
plenty. These seats being an assemblage of wooden 
buildings painted red, make a neat appearance, and con- 
tribute greatly to the ornament of the country. 

Manufactures. The Swedish manufactures are not 
numerous. Those of iron and steel are the most consider- 
able. The manufactures of copper and brass, and the 
building of ships likewise, employ a great number of hands. 
There are some also of cloth, hats, watches and sail cloth ; 
in 1785 it was supposed that 14,000 persons were employ- 
ed in the manufactures of wool, silk and cotton. 

Commerce. The commerce of Sweden is far from being 
important. It consists chiefly in the exports of her na- 
tive productions, iron, timber, pitch, tar, hemp, and cop- 
per. Herrings have long formed a considerable article^ 
but the fishery has much declined. The jirincipal hnports 
are grain of various kinds, particularly rye, tobacco, su* 
gar, coffee, drugs, silk and wine. 

Chief To'ocns. Stockholm^ the capital, according to the 
iatest accounts, contains about ^0,000 inhabitants. It is 
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•itaated mi tCT^B small islands, united by Uroodeii bridf^es. 
The harbour, though deep, is sooiewhat difficult of ae- 
cess, and during four months in the year is blo^^ed ^p 
with ice. The buildings are mostly of stone, or of brick 
Stuccoed, and stained of a white or yellowish colour. At 
the extremity of the harbour, the streets rise one abeye 
another in the form of an amphitheatre, and the palace^ a 
magnificent building, crowns the summit. There are two 
superb statues in this city, one of Gustavus Adolphm, 
and another of the late Gustavus HI. in bronze, erected 
by the citizens, at an expense of 144,00a dollars. Its 
arsenal ia famous, and contains a long line of the effigies 
of the kings of Sweden, in the armour which they actqsl- 
\y wore, all arranged in chronological order ; here also 
are to be seen the very clothes which the famous Charles 
XI L had on, when he was killed at Prederickstadt. 

Upsal is famous for its university. Most of the houseS| 
except the colleges^ are of wood, painted red, with high 
grass, growing on the tops, a thing very common in Swe- 
den. The cathedral is a vast pile of brick, with two 
square towers. The mterior is handsome, and is adoilied 
with a most magnificent organ. 

Gottenburg is the second city for trade and population. 
It is the seat of the Swedish East India Company, and car" 
ries on a very extensive herring fishery. A water com- 
munication between this place and the capital has been 
opened, part of which is a canal, made with great labour 
and expense. Carlscrena is noted as being the station of 
the royal navy ; its docks, hewn in the rock, are works of 
▼a«tt magnitude. Galmar h remarkable for the union in 
1387, by which the kingdoms of Sweden, Norway and 
Benmark, were to have been governed by one sovereign. 
Its exports are planks, hemp, and alum, ^bo has a uni« 
versiiy, and about 1 1,000 inhabitants. Flax, iron^ and 
litien cloth, ar6 its chief exports. T^rnea has a good har- 
bour. Here the Laplanders, Norwegians, and RussianS| 
resort to barter their furs for other articles. 

Inhabitants^ Manners and Customs. The Swedes, ia 
general, are well formed, and of a grwccful appearance. 
.' They are cheerful, healthy, and courageous, and particu- 
larly hospitable and kind to strangers. Thefts, mordert^ 
and atrocious crimes, arf» very uncommon among tbem. 
DisputP<« are rare in country places, and generally finished 
without the aid ^f lawyers. The only vice which may ia 
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seme degree be called natiooia}, is an intemperate use of 
spiritnous liquors, which is common with most northern 
nations. 

Fondness for convivial pleasure, mnsic and dancing, is 
a leading feature in the Swedish character. Two days ioi 
the year, the first of May and mideammer, are in Sweden 
particularly consecrated to public mirth and joy. 

The peasants are frngral and iodastrious, and live in the 
plainest manner. They are well clad in strong cloth of 
tbetr own making. Their cottages, though built of wood, 
a^d epty one story high, are comfortable and commodious. 
They bake only twice in the year ; and their bread, which 
i» made into thin cakes, consists of rye or oats, with which 
the bark of the birch tree is sometimes intermixed. 

The nobility and gentry of both sexes are for the most 
part well educated and highly accomplished, many of 
tbem speaking English, French^ and German with fluency. 
T'hey have very much the manners of the French, and are 
addicted to luxury. Population about 3,500,000. 

Religion^, Education^ Sfc, The established religion is 
Lutheran. Schools are provided in almost every parish* 
Nearjy all the Swedes can read, and the greater part can 
wnle. The universities are three. There are also 12 
literary academies, most of which publish memoirs of their 
traasactioBS. 

RUSSIA. 

Face of the Country^ Mountains and Rivers, Russia is 
moatly a level country. The principal mountains are the 
great Uralian chain, about 1400 miles in length, forming 
a marked boundary between Europe and Asia. Their 
elevation very little exceeds that of the Alleghany moun- 
tains in the United States; Panda, one of the highest of 
the cbain, barring been computed at no more than 4,500 
feet above the level of the sea. These mountains are 
richinmetals, chiefly ef gold, copper, and iron, and are 
adorned with woods mostly of pine, fir, birch, cedar, and 
larcb. 

That part of Russia west of the Uralian mountains is, in 
general, a vast plain,, elevated towards the centre, and 
thence gently descending towards the north and west 
What are called the mountains of Valdai, which are 
crossed between Petersburg and Moscow, seem to be only 

U 
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t Hoe of heights, or uplands, no where -rkingf intii eee* 
spicooQS saamits. 

This middle eleYation of the country^ or tahle laod| 
gives rise to nameroas riTen>i some of which are of great 
nagoitode and length of coarse. Of these, the prinoipal 
is the Fo/ga, compated at 1700 miles in -length, and naf- 
igable aearlj to its sonrce. The Ih»^ hj the andentB 
called the Tabats, is a large navigable river, aehjeot to 
violent ionndations. In its coarse towards the east, it 
approaches so near the Volga, tbai Peter the Ot^eat bad 
nnderCaken to form a commnnication betweeti them i^ 
means of a canal, which is repotted . to be again in con- 
templation under the present emperor Ahexander. The 
Dnieper^ which is the fiorysthenes of the aacieetft, is 
another of the large rivers of £erope. Jt is oavigable 
from SmoUfuk neaa its source, to Kum* At the ^mner 
place it generally freezes in November, ami «t the latter 
in January. At Kiow there is a bridge of boats, 1^9 feet 
in length. Below this place its navigation for some dis- 
tance is impeded by cataracts, after which it is again nav- 
igable to its mouth. Tbe Jhma^ or southern I>wiaa, as it 
is sometimes called, is a navigahle river its whole extent 
In November it is generally covered with ice, which breslcs 
up again in March or April. Its width at Riga is aboof 
900 paces. Here a bridge of pontoons is thrown acrsfi 
the river annually in April, and taken away again in 
November. The northern DToina has a navigable course 
of about 500 miles. The Neva is that river throogb 
which the Ladoga lake discharges its waters into tbe 
gulf^of Finland, and on which Petersbw^ is sitoated* 
It is about 40 jniletf in length, of coosiderahie wi(kb and 
depth, and subject to great floods. 

Climate, Russia, extending from the Frozen Ocean to 
the Black Sea, necessarily exhibits a great diversity of 
climate. In all the northern parts, the cold in winter is 
very terrible. Birds, in the act of fljiag, have sometimes 
been known to drop down dead from the atmosphere nt 
consequence of it. The peasants, who usually wear thsir 
heards in Russia, have them hanging to their chins lik« 
8{>lid lumps of ice ; drivers of carri^es are freqneaiij 
frozen to death upob their seats without being able to . 
change their position ; and boiling water, thrown op ^^^ 
nn engine, so as to spread, has been known to freeze be* 
fore it fell to the ground. At Petersburg^ only two 
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10 the year are entirely free from snow. The 
Neva 18 froflseii frofu October or Noveofiber, till March or 
April. Violent storms are frequent, seldom feivcr than 
twelve, but sometimes more than sixty happening in the 
apace of a year ; and when thesexeme from the south-west, 
they cause great ionndations by the oyerflowing of the 
Neva. At Moscof^ the winter sets in about the middle 
of ^^veaaber^ and lasts till the middle of March, attended 
with copious ifalls of snow. Even in (he southern parts, 
the winters, though short, are somewhat severe. From 
•on»e degrees to the south of Moscow, ail northern Russia 
has only two seasons, the tmnsttion from winter to sum- 
mer, and agato from summer (o winter, being so sudden, 
that apriag and autumn are unknown. The heat in sum- ^ 
mer Ihrougiiout moat of the Russian empire i^ almost as 
ejLceettve as the eold in winter. The longest day at Pe- 
terebarg is about e^bteeo hours and a half Kosiia in 
l^eneral has a dry atmoaphere^ and the air is pure and sa- 
lubrioua« 

SoiL Tbe aoil ia t&is extensive empire is as various 
na the climate. AH the oorthern coast to a great extent 
iolaod, is an immease swamp, wholly grown over with 
laoae, destitute of wood, and almost perpetually frozen, 
beieg thawed in surnvMr only to a very small depth. The 
mi'ldle provinces have a much better soil, while the south* 
era parts display the greatest fertility. Between the Don 
aiHl the Volga^ from yoronetx to Simbruk^ the soil con- 
aiets of a black mouldy strongly impregnated with salt- 
petre, and is extremely fertile, producing the most luxu- 
riant vegetation. This is generally esteemed the best 
portion of Russia. ^ 

Productions, Grain and pasturage are the general 
features of Russian farming. In tbe northern parts, or 
ao far north as the latitude of Petersburg, rye is cultivat- 
ed^; in the middle and southern regions, wheat ; Taurida, 
which is the most southern province, comprehending the 
peninsula of Crimea^ produces some maize or Indian corn ; 
the culture of the vine and tbe olive also succeeds here. 
Barley is a general product . Hemp and flax constitute aa 
important object of Russian agriculture. Tobacco has 
lately been cultivated : potatoes are much neglected ; they 
are however found to bear the cold of Archangel, and to 
yield from thirty to fifty fold. Rhubarb, madder, wax and 
honey, are also considerable products. The soil produces 
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spontaneonsfj an abnndaoc^ of muahroons, parftcahrljf 
in 1 be northern parts, which constitote a considerable part' 
of the food of the common people, and are even sent to 
market in great qnanlitiefi, 1000 vri^on loada, as it nm^ 
posed, being sold at Petersburg ererj year, in the mid- 
dJe and soothe m parts are large orchards. Apples and 
pears are foond as far north as 49 degrees ; cberHes and 
plains as far as 55^. Agriculture, however, as yet, in bat 
little understood in this country. Want of population 
and the existence of vassalage are the bane of fUssias 
prosperity. 

Throughout the whole empire, a great deal of excelleot 
pasture is found, and horses, cattle, and sheep, are io tol- 
erable plenty. Goats and swine every where abound. 
Of the wild* animals, particularly valuable for their fon^ 
arc the black fox, the sable, the martin, and the ermitoe. 

Minerals^ The principal mines of Russia are in Sibe- 
ria. These are a great source of wealth to the oatiott. 
The Uralian mountains and their vicinity are the centre 
of the mining country. Gold, some silver, co^^er sod 
iron, are the metals chiefly extracted there ; and the 
founderies for the two latter are very numerous. Salpbur, 
alum, saUammoniac, nitre, and vitriol, are likewise found 
in abundance. Siberia also produces a variety of gemSf 
such as topazes, beryl, chrysolite, onyx, and jaspers. 

Canals. The canals of this empire are of great impor- 
tance. By means of that of Feini Fohlckok^ goods may 
be conveyed up the Volga from Astrachao to Petersbni^i 
a distance of 1434 miles. The navigation requires for its 
performance a fortnight^ three weeks, or a month, accord- 
ing to the season of the year, and nearly 40OO vesseUsre 
supposed annually to pass this way. A canal also leads 
from Moscow to the Don, opening a communication with 
the filack sea. There is likewise a water commuoicatien 
by means of rivere from the frontiers of China io Peters- 
burg, with the interruption of only about 60 miles. 

Manvfactures, Roifsia possesses a variety of mwof^C' 
tures. That of istinglass, which is a preparation of the 
sounds or air bladder of the sturgeon, flourishes on the 
Volga The manufactures of oil, soap- and candles at 
Peterburg, are very considerablop and contribute in no 
small degree to its exports. There are also in rBvious 
parts manufactures of salt petre, paper and tobacco. Linen 
is manufacturei^in abundance ; the best comes fjTQm (b? 
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governmeiit of ArcfaaDgcl. Cotton is Utile wrought ; bat 
the manitfac tores of silk are frame ronB. Coarse cloths, 
earpets, hata, porcelaiO) and eartben ware are made in 
Rotsia, aod teather has long been a staple commoditj. 
Ratsia produces v«st qasdtities of wax ; iron foondenee 
abooad eirery where ; eaaaon are cait at Petersbarg ; 
at TUs there is a vast mannfactory of fire and side arms, 
which employs upwards of 4000 workmen. 

(hmmepce, Riiasia has an exteasire commerce. That 
with fi^ope and America is carried on principally throagh 
the Baltic^ and the White' seas, by way of Petersburg^^ 
R^a^ aad Archangel, The articles exported are chiefly 
hemp, ftax, different kinds of grain, tallow, hides, sail* 
cloth, timber, tar, iron, anniseed, traia-oii, hemp-oil, lin- 
Ma, wax, and far. In return for which they receive wool- 
len cloths, silk, cotton, braady, sugar, • wine and coffee. - 

Thecomoierco of Hassta, with Persia and China by the 
way of AHraekan throagh the Copiah sea, is also very 
considerable, as is likewise that with Turkey through the 
Bksck sea. Rossia likewise carries on a commerce over 
land, by caravans, to China, chiefly in fnrs ; and they 
brittg back from thence, tea, silk, cotton an^ gold. 

The variaus productions of this vast empire, in order to 
get to market, are first broaght from different places to 
fairs established in different parts of the country, where 
the mercbants buy them up, and forward them to differ- 
^'at ports or ofher trading towns for exportation. 

Cities, Si. Peitrskurg^ the capital, is a beautiful and 
extensive city, founded by Peter the Great, in 1703, upon 
so island in the middle of the Neva, between the gulf of 
Finland and the lake of Ladoga. It contains a university, 
^miUlary academy, a convent for the education of young 
ladies, a foundling hospital, five palaces^ thirty- five baod- 
8ooie churches, besides many other magnificent structures. 
The houses are mostly four stories high, built of brick 
Btaccoed ; the streets are long and broad. In this city 
there is a faofous statue in bronze of Peter the Grent, 
The rock which serves for its pedestal weighs, by calcu- 
UUon, 1,428 tons, and was transported to Petersburg, 9 
miles, partly by land atnl partly by water. The number 
of inhabitants, in 1817, was 285,000. 

Petersburg is frequented by a great number of trading 
▼Miels from other nations, especially from Great Britain. 
^^r^fe ships, however, cannot gal over the bar of tin Neva 
U2 
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spontaneonsfj an abofidaocd of mwhroons, paHteakrljf 
in 1 be northern parts, which constitote a considerable par^ 
of the food of tbe comnion people, and are even sent to 
market in great quantities, 1000 wmggon loads, as it iasitp- 
posed, being sold at Petersburg ererj year. In the mid- 
die and soothe m parts are iarge orchards. Apples and 
pears are foond as far north as 49 degrees ; eberries and 
plains as far as 55^. Agricttltore, however, as yet, in but 
little understood in this conn try. Want of popolatioa 
and the existence of vassalage are the foiiiie of fta^ras 
prosperity. 

Throughout the whole empire, a great deal of excelteot 
pasture is found, and horses, cattle, and ftheep, are io (ol* 
erable plenty. Goats and swine ewery where i^mmd. 
Of the wild animals, particularly valuable for their fors^ 
arc the black A>x, the sable, the martin, and the emit^e. 

Minerah. The principal mioee of Russia are in Bibs' 
ria. These are a great source of wealth to the lisdott. 
The Uralian mountains and their vicinity are the centre 
of the mining country.. Gold, some niver, copper aod 
iron, are the metals chiefly extracted there f and the 
founderies for the two latter are very numerous. Solphar, 
alum^ sal-ammoniac, nitre, and vitriol, are likewise found 
in abundance. Siberia also produces a variety of gemSf 
such as topazes, beryl, chrysolite, onyx, and jaspers. 

Canals. The canals of this empire are of great impof' 
tance. By means of that of Fetni VolMchok^ goods may 
be conveyed up the Volga from Astrachan to Pelersboi^i 
a distance of 1434 miles. The navigation requires for iU 
performance a fortnight, three weeks, or a month, accord- 
ing to the season of the year, and nearly 4000 vessels are 
supposed annually to pass this way. A canal also leads 
from Moscow to the Don^ opening a communicattop with 
the filack sea. There is likewise a water commaDtcatioo 
by means of rivers from the frontiers of China io Peteis* 
burg, with the tnlcrruption of only about 60 miles. 

Maimfactures, Ru!*sia possesses a variety of roaatfA<^' 
tures. That of isinglass, which is a preparation of the 
sounds or air bladder of the sturgeon, flourishes on the 
Volga. The manufactures of oil, soap* and candles at 
Pete rbnrg, are very considerable, and contribute io »*® 
small degree to its exports. There are also io vsrioas 
parta manbfactures of salt petre, paper and tobacco. LIdcb 
is manofacture^in abundance; the best comes frQm (b^ 
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f^ofieninient of Ardbaogcl. Colton is little wrought ; but 
(he maaufaGtures of silk are iramerons. Coarse cloths, 
eaqiels, hata, porcelaio, and earthen vrare are made in 
Rotsia, and leather . has long been a staple commodUy. 
Russia prodaces vast quatitities of wax ; iron foandenee 
aboaad every where ; eannon are cast at Petersbarg ; 
at T»ia there is a vast maoofaGtory of fire aod side arms, 
which employs np wards of 4000 workmen. 

Commerce, Rossia has an exteasire commerce. That 
wilh£erope and America is carried on principally through 
the Baltic^ and the White' seas, by way of PHersburgy 
Riga^ and Archangel. The articles exported are chiefly 
bemp) ftax, dtfierent kinds of grain, tallow, hides, sail* 
cloth, timber, tar, iron, anntseed, traia*oil, hemp-oil, lin- 
ans, war, and fur. in return for which they receive wool- 
len cloths, silk/, cotton, brandy, sugar, > wine and coffee. - 

Thecommerec of Hussiay with Persia and China by the 
way of AHrachan through the Caspian sea, is also very 
considerable, as is likewise that with Turkey through the 
Black sea. Hossia likewise carries on a commerce over 
land, by caravans, to Cbiaa, chiefly in furs ; and they 
bring back from thence, tea, silk, cotton an^ gold. 

The various productions of this vast empire, in order to 
get to market, are first brought from different places to 
fairs established in different parts of the country, where 
the merchants buy them up, and forward them to differ- 
^'Qt ports or ofher trading towns for exportation. 

Cities. Si. Ptterskutgy tfae capital, is a beautiful and 
extensive city, founded by Peter the Great, in 1703, upon 
an t^aad in the middle of the Neva^ between the gulf of 
Finland and the lake of Ladoga. It contains a university, 
a military academy, a convent for the education of young 
ladies, a foundling hospital, five palaces; thirty-five hand- 
some churches, besides many other magnificent structures. 
The houses are mostly four stories high, buHt of brick 
stuccoed ; the streets are long and broad. In this cit}^ 
there is a fanfous statue in bronze of Peter the Great, 
The rock which serves for its pedestal weighs, by calcu- 
Ution, 1,428 tons, and was transported to Petersburg, 9 
miles, partly by land and partly by water. The number 
of inhabitants, in 1817, was 285,000. 

Petersburg is frequented by a great number of trading 
▼esiels from other nations, especially from Great Britain. 
Wjje ships, however, cannot gat over the bar of ths Neva 
U2 
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spontaneonstj an abofidaoc^ of mnahrooQis, paHtealarljf 
in 1 be northern parU, which constitote a coBStderable pari 
of the food of tbe common people, and are even sent to 
market in great qvaolitiefi, 1000 vri^oa loada, as it 'mn^ 
posed, being sold at Peteraburg ererj year. In the mid- 
dle and soothera parts are iarge orchmtts. Apples and 
pears are foond as far north as 49 degrees ; cberHes and 
plams as far as 55^. Agriculture, however, as yet, w M 
little onderstood in this conotry. Want of popnlatioa 
and the existence of vassalage are the bene of fta^ras 
prosperity. 

Tbroughoet the whole empire, a great deal of excelleot 
pasture is found, and horses, catUe, and ftheep, are in tol- 
erable plenty. Goats and swine every where abooad. 
Of the wild aDimals, particularly valuable for tbeir fon^ 
arc the black fox, the sable, the martin, and the ennibe. 

Minerals. The principal mines of Rtiaeia are in Sibe* 
ria. These are a great source of wealth Co the ostioo. 
The Uralian mountains and their vicinity are the centre 
of the mining country. Gold, tome silver, copper aod 
iron, are the metals chiefly extracted there ; and the 
founderies for the two latter are very numerous. Salphar, 
alum, sal-ammoniac, nitre, and vitriol, are likewise found 
in abundance. Siberia also produces a variety of gecs9| 
such as topazes, beryl, chrysolite, onyx, and jaspers. 

Canals. The canals of this empire are of great impor- 
tance. By means of that of Fetni Fohtckok^ goods may 
be conveyed up the Volga from Astrachan to Petersbni^i 
a distance of 1434 miles. The navigation requires for iU 
performance a fortnight^ three weeks, or a month, accord- 
ing to the season of the year, and nearly 4000 vessels are 
supposed annually to pass this way. A canal also leads 
from Moscow to the Don^ opening a communication with 
the filack sea. There is likewise a water commaoicatioa 
by means of rivei^from the frontiers ofObiha to Peters- 
burg, with the tntcrruption of only about 60 miles. 

Manvfaeiures, Russia possesses a variety of mwofto 
tiires. That of issinglass, which is a preparation of the 
sounds or air bladder of the sturgeon, flourishes on the 
Volga. The manufactures of oil, soap- and candles at 
Peterbnrg, are very considerabloj and contribute io o^ 
small d«>gree to its exports. There are also in various 
parta manufactures of salt peire, paper and tobacco. Lioen 
is manufactureiHn abundance ; the best comes from tb? 



jro^rniiieiit of ArdiangcK Colton is Utile wrought ; bot 
the maaofactttres of silk are iminerotiB. Coarse clothsi 
earpeis, hats, porcelaio^ and eartben ware are made ia 
Rosflja, and leather has locg been a staple commoditj. 
Ruisis produces vast qosnitities of whi ; iron foonderies 
alioaad every where ; eaaoon are cast at Petersburg ; 
at TWft there is a vast mauttfactory of fire aad side arms, 
which employs upwards of 4000 workmeB. 

Comtrunce. Russia has an exteasire commerce. That 
with £«rope and America is carried on principally through 
the Baltic^ and the White' seas, by way of Petersburg j* 
Riga^ and ArchongeL The articles exported are chiefly 
hemp, tax, difiereot kinds of grain, tallow, hides, sail* 
clotb, timber, lar^ iron, anniseed, traiB*oil, hemp-oil, lin- 
ena, wax, and fur. in return for which they receive wool- 
len cloths, silk, cotton, brandy , sugar, twine and coffee. - 

The commerce of Russia^ with Persia and China by the 
way of Asiraekem through the Caspian sea, is also very 
considerable, as is likewise that with Turkey through the 
Bhck sea. Russia likewise carries on a commerce over 
laod, by caravans, to China, chiefly in furs ; and they 
bring back from thence, tea, silk, cotton a^d gold. 

The various productions of this vast empire, in order to 
get to market, are first brought from different places to 
fain established in difierent parts of the country, where 
the merchants buy them up, and forward them to differ* 
<*nt ports or otTier trading towns for exportation. 

Cutef. St, Peitrslmrg^ the capita), is a beautiful and 
extensive city, founded by Peter the Great, in 1703, upon 
so idand in the middle of the Neva^ between the gulf of 
Finland aad the lake of Ladoga. It contains a university, 
amihlapy academy, a convent for the education of young 
ladies, a foundling hospital, five palaces^' thirty-five hand- 
some churches, besides many other magnificent structures. 
The houses are mostly four stories high, bui4t of brick 
staccoed ; the streets are long and broad. In this cit}' 
there is a faafous statue in bronsse of Peter the Great. 
The rock which serves for its pedestal weighs, by calcu- 
lation, 1,428 tons, and was transported to Petersburg, 9 
DMJes, partly by land and partly by water. The number 
of inhabitants, in 1817, wa? 285,000. 

Petersburg is frequented by a great number of trading 
vessels from other nations, especially from Great Britain. 
WjeshipSj however, canri'M gal over the bar of th:j Neva 
U2 
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•pontaneooHj an abondaocd of miiskrooiiis, parffeahrljr 
in fhe norihero parts, which constitate a coBsiderable part- 
of the food of tb€ common peopte, and are even sent to 
market in great qiiantitie!i, 1000 waggon loads, as it is sop- 
posed, being sold at Petersburg erery year. la the oiid* 
die and soathem parts are large orchards. Apples aod 
pears are found as far north as 49 degrees ; cbertiea md 
plains as far as 5S^. AgricttUure, however, as yet, i« bat 
little understood in this country. Want of popnlatioa 
and the existence of vassalage are the bane of ftwiao 
prosperity. 

Throughout the whole empire, a great deal of exceUeot 
pasture is found, and horses, cattle, and wheep, are to to^ 
erable plenty. Goats aod swine every where aboaod. 
Of the wild* animals, particolarly vatoable for their fort, 
are the black fox, the sable, the martin, aod the ermilte. 

Minerals. The principal mines of Ruflsia are in Sibe- 
ria. These are a great source of wealth to the bstioii. 
The Uralian mountains and their vicinity are the centre 
of the mining country. Gold, tome silver, copper aod 
iron, are the metals chiefly extracted there ; and the 
founderies for the two latter are very nomerouab Salpfaar, 
alum, sal-ammoniac, nitre, and vitriol, are likewise fouod 
in abundance. Siberia also produces a variety of gemsi 
such as topazes, beryl, chrysoiitef onyx, and jaspers. 

Canals. The canals of this empire are of great impof* 
tance. By means of that of Fetni FolMckok^ goods may 
be conveyed up the Volga from Astrachan to Petersbur^i 
a distance of 1434 miles. The navigation requires for its 
performance a fortnight^ three weeks, or a month, accord- 
ing to the season of the year, and nearly 4000 vessels are 
supposed annually to pass this way. A canal also leads 
from Moscow to the JDon, opening a communicatioa with 
the filack sea. There is likewise a water commooicatioo 
by means of rivere from the frontiers of China to Peters- 
burg, with the interruption of only about 60 miles. 

Manufactures, Rui^sia possesses a variety of maattAc- 
titres. That of isiingiass, which is a preparation of the 
sounds or air bladder of the sturgeon, flourishes on the 
Volga. The manufactures of oil, soap- and candles at 
Feterburg, are very considerable, and contribute io n^^ 
small degree to its exports. There, are also in various 
parts manufactures of salt petre, paper and tobacco. Liocn 
is manofactored'in abundance ; the best comes from tb? 
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gov^rnnient of Arcbaogcl. Cotton is little wrought ; bat 
the mftaofactiires of silk are numerov^. Coarse clothsi 
carpets, hats, porcelaio, and earthen ware are made in 
Roesja, and leather has locig been a staple commoditj. 
Russia prodacea vast quantities of wat ; iron founderiee 
abooad every where ; eaaoon are cast at Petersburg ; 
at Tmla there id a vast mantifactory of fire and side arms, 
which emplays upwards of 4000 workmen. 

Ctmmerce, Rihsio has an exteasire commerce. That 
with £ttrope and America is carried on principally through 
the Baltic^ and the White' seas, by way of Petersburg^ 
R^a^ aad Arehangd, Tbe articles exported are chietly 
hemp, Aax, different kinds of grain, tallow, hides, sail* 
cloth, timber, tar, iron, anniseed, train-oil, hemp-oil, lin- 
aas, wax, and for. in return for which they receive wool- 
len cloths, ailk, cotton, brandy, sugar,' wine and coffee. - 

The comoiercG of Russia, with Persia and China by the 
way of Atiraehan through the Coipian sea, is also very 
considerable, as 19 likewise that with Turkey through the 
Blaek sea. Russia likewise carries 00 a commerce over 
land, by caravans, to China, chiefly in furs ; and they 
bring back from thence, tea, silk, cotton a^d gold. 

The rarious productions of this vast empire, in order to 
get to market, are first brought from different places to 
fairs established in different parts of the country, where 
the merchants buy them up, and forward them to differ- 
«*al ports or ofher trading towns for exportation. 

Cities. St. Pnerskurg^ the capital, is a beautiful and 
eitensive city, founded by Peter the Great, in 1703, upon 
so i^and in the middle of the Neva, hetween the gulf of 
Fiulaud and the lake of Ladoga. It contains a university, 
a military academy, a convent for the education of young 
ladies, a foundling hospital, five palaces; thirty-five faand- 
Bome churches, besides many other magnificent structures. 
The houses are mostly four stories high, buHt of brick 
staccoed ; the streets are long and broad. In this cit}' 
there is a fanfous statue in bronze of Peter the Great. 
The rock which serves for its pedestal weighs, by calcu- 
Ution, K428 tons, and was transported to Petersburg, 9 
miles, partly by land and partly by water. The number 
of inhabitants, in 1817, wa? 285,000. 

Petersburg is frequented by a great number of trading 
vesiels from other nations, especially from Great Britain. 
^^r^je ships, however, cannot gal over the barof th^ Neva 
U 2 
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spontaneoQsfj an abandaoc6 of mothrooms, parflealafly 
in the norlhero parts, which constttote a eonsiderable pait 
of the food of tho common peopte, and are even sent to 
market in great quantities, 1000 waggon loads, as it iasttp- 
posed, beings sold at Petersburg ererj year. lo the aid- 
die and soothe m parts are laige orchards. Apples sod 
pears are foond as far north as 49 deg^rees ; eberlries ind 
plams as far as 5S^. Agricnltore, however, as yet, is but 
little understood in this coootry. Want of popotation 
and the existence of vassalage are lh« bane ofAalsiaQ 
prosperity. 

Throughout the whole empire, a great deal of exceUest 
pasture is found, and horses, cattle, and fiheep, are iofoi* 
erable plenty. Goats and swine every where aboaod. 
Of the wild animals, particularly valoabie for their ka^ 
arc the black fox, the sable, the martin, and the ermikie. 

Minerals. The principal mines of Ruasla are io Sihe' 
ria. These are a great source of wealth to the oatiod. 
The Uralian mountains and their vicinity are the <»Dtre 
of the mining country. Gold, tome silver, copper sod 
iron, are the metals chiefly extracted there ; and the 
founderies for the two latter are very nameroiM. Soipiior, 
alum, sal-ammoniac, nitre, and vitriol, are likewise ibuod 
in abundance. Siberia also produces a variety of geai^ 
such as topazes, beryl, chrysolite, onyx, and jaspers. 

Canals. The canals of this empire are of great impor^ 
tance. By means of that of Fetni Fohtckok^ goods may 
be conveyed up the Volga from Astrachan to Peterslwgi 
a distance of 1434 miles. The navigation requires fortta 
performance a fortnight, three weeks, or a month, accord- 
ing to the season of the year, and nearly 4000 vessels «re 
supposed annually to pass this way. A canal also leads 
from Moscow to the Don^ opening a commuoicatiop with 
the filack sea. There is likewise a water commuoicati^o 
by means of riverefrom the frontiers of China to Peteis* 
burg, with the interruption of only about 60 miles. 

Manvfaetures. Ruscsia possesses a variety of msflaAC" 
tnres. That of isiinglass, which is a preparation of the 
sounds or air bladder of the sturgeon, flourishes on the 
Volga The manufactures of oil, soap- and candles at 
Feterburg, are very considerable, and contribute in ^^ 
small degree to its exports. There are also in various 
parts manufactures of salt petre, paper and tobacco. Li^ea 
is manufactured'^in abundance; the best comes fros^ t^ 
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g^aT^mment of Archangel. Cotton is little wroaght ; bot 
the manufactttres of silk are tiumerotiB. Coarse cloths, 
carpels, tiats, porcelain, and earthen ware are made in 
Ruaeki, and leather has long been a staple commoditj. 
Ruacia produces vast qnantities of wat ; iron founderiee 
abooffid every where ; cannon are cast at Petersburg ; 
at Tm^ there is a vast mao^actory of fire and side arms, 
which employs upwards of 4000 workmen. 

dmoMret, Rossia has an extensiye commerce* That 
with fi^ope and America is carried on principally through 
the Baltic^ and the White seas, by way of Petersburg^ 
Rig€t^ and ArdtongeL The articles exported are chiefly 
hevp, Asx, different kinds of grain, tallow, hides, sail* 
ck>tb, timber, tar, iron, anniseed, train-oil, hemp-oil, lin- 
ana, wax, and fur. in return for which they receive wool- 
len cloths, silk, cotton, brandy, sugar, ' wine and coffee. - 

The commerce of Russia, with Persia and China by the 
way of Aeiraekan through the Caspian sea, is also very 
considerable, as is likewise that with Turkey through the 
Biaek sea. Russia likewise carries on a commerce over 
land, by caravans, to China, chiefly in furs ; and they 
bring back from thence, tea, silk, cotton an4 gold. 

The various productions of this vast empire, in order to 
get to market, are first brought from different places to 
fairs established in different parts of the country, where 
the merchants buy them up, and forward them to differ* 
eat ports or otber trading towns for exportation. 

Cities. Si. Peterskurg^ the capital, is a beautiful and 
extensive city, founded by Peter the Great, io 1703, upon 
an island in the middle of the Neva, between the gulf of 
Finland and the lake of Ladoga. It contains a university, 
a military academy, a convent for the education of young 
ladies, a foundling hospital, five palaces; thirty-five baod- 
some churches, besides many other magnificent structures. 
The houses are mostly four stories high, bui4t of brick 
staccoed ; the streets are long and broad. In this cit}' 
there is a fanfous statue in bronze of Peter the Great. 
The rock which serves for its pedestal weighs, by calcu- 
lation, 1.428 tons, and was transported to PelersSurg, 9 
miles, partly by land and partly by water. The number 
of.inbabitants, in 1817, wa? 285,000. 

Petersburg is frequented by a great number of trading 
vessels from other nations, especially from Great Britain. 
Lar^e ships, however, cannot gat over the bar of tli3 Neva 
U2 
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bat remain at Croosladt, a port on an island in IK^ gnU^ 20 
iDii«8 below, which ia also the station of the men of war. 

Moscow^* or Mosqna, the ancient capita^ aitnated on a 
river of the same name, is 36 miles in circaoAferenee, and 
presents a singular mixinre of mrean wooden hats, with 
spacious places and public edtfiees. On approaching the 
city, however, its gikled domes and glittering spires make 
a most striking and splendid appearance. Here are l,^0# 
churches, chapels and convents ; an exchange cootainisg 
6,000 shops ,* a cathedral, ornamented ^ith 9 gilt towers ; 
an immense edi6ce, designed to contain 8,000 fonodiings ; 
and the Kremlin, or imperial palace, which includes, to- 
gether with the old palace, a victualling hotme, 9 cathe* 
drals, 4 parish churches richly decorated, an arsenal, pah- 
lie colleges and appropriate (MSices. In this citj there is a 
famous bell, the largest in the world, it is 19 feet in 
height, and 21 yards in circumference at the bottom. Itr 
greatest thickness is 21 inches, and it weighs 43S,000 
pounds. The beam onwhich it hung, being humt^ it fell, 
and a large piece was broken out of it, so that it lies now in 
a manner useless. The climate of Moscow is extremely 
salubrious ; the number of its inhabitants is above 300,000. 

The next most important place, in a commercial wiew^ 
is Riga^ much frequented by foreign merchants, who ex- 
port from it large quantities of naval stores, grain and 
t>ther products of the ^country* Its p6pulation is esti- 
mated at 36,000. 

Archangel^ notwithstanding the short period of the year 
in which it is accessible, carries on a considerahle trade in 
the exports and importft of that part of the Russian domin- 
ions. Very large ships built of fir and larch at a great 
distance up the Dfvina, are among its exported articles. 
It is 400 miles N. £. of SU Petersburg, and contaitis 
7,200 inhabitants. 

'Tula is supposed to contain 30,000 inhabitants. Cher- 
son, on tli^ Black Sea. ba^ greatly declined. Caffii^ in the 
Crimea, is a freeport,and a principal commercial town. 

Inhabitants^ &c. Russia inci nd^ a variety of nations, 
allKough subject to one government, whose laiq^u^^i 
manners and habits of life are totally distinct, and many 
of which are yet in a state of extreme haHiari^m. No gen- 
•rhl description thercfi>re can be applicable to the whole* 

• TWs city was chiefly consumed by fire in the autumn of 18l5» 
when Bonaparte, at (he head of an immense armv, iitv^^kd tS* 
Russian empire, It is now rebuilding ^Uh ffew splenOor. 
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Vbe Slavonic Rfissiaas, of which t6ep'eat mats of Ihe 
population consists^ are a hardj and vigorous people, well 
featared^ of a good stature, cheerful, patient of fatigue, 
and iiaplicitly submissive to discipline. The ladies have 
fine coiaplexioos naturally, which however they ruin by 
paint.- The higher classes are distinguished hy their 
magnificence, sociability and hospitality. A strong pro* 
peasity for keeping nuiperous retinues' and brilliaBt equip- 
ages IS every where prevalent; and splendid entertain- 
ments, with gaming, are much in fashion. 

The peasants, or boors, as they are called in this coun* 
try, are in a«tateof vassalage ; that is, they are consider- 
ed as belonging to the soil, and are bought and sold with 
it, like the trees which grow upon it In the winter they 
wrap themselves in sheep-skin, with the wool turned in. 
The lower classes have no beds, but sleep on the floor, 
or on a platform of boards ; and in summer very often in 
ihe open air. lotoxication is a common vice ; so much 
so, that it is not considered disgraceful even among ladies 
of tolerable condition. 

' The Russians are extremely food of vocal music. No 
where is the song more jovial or more universal. Next 
to singing, dancing is the most general amusement. The 
liogtng of bells is also a recreation in which they take 
great delight. All classes arc much attached to gymnas- 
tic diversions. In severe winter nights the ladies make 
sledge parties on the ice, which are always accompanied 
with loud and almost incessant singing. Of all the Rus- 
sian customs, none merits greater attention than the uni- 
Teraal use of the hot vapour bath, which they consider as a 
remedy or preventive of almost every disease. 
- Religion. The establisbed religion is the Greek chorch«| 
but little differing from Popery; but all others are per* 
milted and protected. 

Jjiteraturt, The literature of Russia is yet in its infan- 
cy : it is, however, advancing in improvement, and much 
attention is paid to popular instruction. 

Government. This extensive counlry is under the gov-* 
emment of one monarch, called the emperor of all ilus* 
aia. He rules in the most absolute manner, having the 
lives and fortunes of his subjects wholly at his di^^posah 
Alexander, the present emperor, was born in 1777^ and 
under hi<? efficient and mild reign, Russia is extemling her 
dominions, rapidly risipg; to q^ilitij^ry greatness, aad !&>* 
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creating in inproveneDts, popalatioo and Dational iflsf or- 
tance. Russia, io 1808, conquered Finiaad from Swedeiij 
and incorporated it with her empire. 

Army. The whole amount of the Russian an^y, ia 
1819, was 778,000. About 150,006, it ia supposed, 
are necessary in the garrisons scattered over this vast 
empire. 

Mivy. The Russian navy io 1820, besides stnsil shipSj 
and gallies, consisted of 30 ships of the Use, and 20 frig- 
ates. It is now rapidly increasingr 

Curiosities, Among the natural curiosities of Russia, 
most deserving of notice, are the mountains of ice which 
float in the Frozen Ocean. Some of these are maDy milea 
in extent and of an astonishing height, being formed by the 
aggregation of vast fields of ice forcing one under another, 
and thus raising the immense mass higher out of the wa- 
ter, where it receives an additional increase from the suc- 
cessive falls of snow. Some of these floating* mountaiiif 
are 10 or 1200 feet in height, resembling vast cathedrals, 
adorned jvith pinnacles, presenting a thousand fantastic 
shapes, and reflecting* a thousand colours from the rays of 
the sun, or the aurora borealis. 

In 1740, the empress Anne built a palace of ice on the 
banks of the Neva, which, when illuminated, bad a surpris- 
ing eflect 

POLAND, 

PRINCIPALLY BEXONGINQ TO R17SSIA. 

Poland was once a formidable kingdom. In 1773 sev- 
eral of its provinces were dismembered from it by the em^ 
press of Russia, the emperor of Germany, and the king of 
Prussia. A similar act of violence again took place in 
1793. In 1795, the unfortunate sovereign, Stanislaus 
Augustus, was cruelly deposed, his kingdom annihilated, 
and the whole country Incorporated into Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia. By the treaty of 1815 Poland now enjoys. 
Jier own laws under the crown of Russia. 

Poland is generally a level country, its only mountainoas 
tract being that bordering on the Carpathian chain, from 
which branches extend into the neighbouring districts. 
Other parts are diversified with hill and dale ; but vast 
plains frequently ocpur, stretching beyond the reach of 
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•iSr^t, aad^presenltof eontioaal rtoges' oC thick forests, 
UacJkeoiog the distaot horizon. 

Poland is fertile in grain, aa appears from the vast 
^uantiUes sent down the Vistala to Dantaic ; its pastures 
are also rich. It is said, there is a siogaiar production, - 
peculiar to Poland, a kind of manna, which in Maj and 
June the inhabitants sweep into sieves with the dew, and 
it serves for food dressed in various wa^s. 

JVanaw^ the capital, is a large city, surrounded by a 
Bloat and a double wall. It has a melancholy appearance, 
.exliibiting the strong contrast of wealth and poverty, 
luz^ury and distress, which prevade every part of this uo- 
liappy country. Population 66^000. 

C^ractyao^ an independent city, now contains many spa* 
cioua and handsome streets, but almost every building 
bears the marks of ruined grandeur. Here most of the 
•ov^ereigQS of Poland were both crowned and interred^ 
Population 25,000. 

Before the dismemberment of this country, it was sup- 
posed to contain 14,000,000 of inhabitants. No fewer 
than 2,000,000 of Jews were said to inhabit there, al>- 
though at present there is not a third of that number. 

The Poles are fair in their complexion, well propor- 
tioned, and handsome ; active, brave, honest, hospitable, 
and enterprising ; but rash and unsteady. The peasants 
are born slaves, and have no notion^of liberty ; they are 
clownish, and well adapted to their servile condition. 

^Near Cracow are the famous mines of rock-salt, said 
to be the most extensive of the kind in Europe. They 
are wrought under ground to a vast depth and compass, 
presenting spacious chambers, long galleries, massy 
pillars, and even whole edifices hewn in the solid rock, 
which, when illuminated by lamps, afiford scenes of extra* 
ordinary splendour. 

PRUSSIA. 

The kingdom of Prussia, which commenced with the 
eighteenth century, by gradual accessions became so ex- 
tensive, as deservedly to rank till latelv among the first 
powers of Europe. But in IS07, this kmgdom was great* 
]y reduced, the king, Frederick William IV. having been 
compelled tosurrender,in obedience to the dictates of 
France, nearly ha If of his possessions, and about the same 
proportion of his subjects^ 



In the |j¥eat straggle, howeYer, ag^inft tbe poic^r of 
France, for tbe iadependeEiee of Europe, Prusfiiahas acte4 
a veiy dlstingiiished part. Her arins, together with those 
-of tbe Allies, having been crowned with the most perfect 
soccess, tbe late treaty at Vienna, which settles the state 
of Carope, restores to Prussia most of her lost, together 
with other territories, by wbtch she has regained her form- 
er consequence among the nations of £urope.. 

Face of the Country. Prussia displays oo grand feat- 
«res of nature, nor any great variety of aspect The whole 
country, except a part of Silesia, is generally level^aadiA 
many places covered with thick forests. 

Climate, The climate of all ibe countries borderiog oa 
the Baltic, \» in general cold and moist. Prussia Proper 
19 deluged with rain in the autumn, ai^d has abo«t e^bt 
months of winter. Pomerania and Brandenburg are semOi' 
what more free from humidity. Silesia excels all the oth- 
er PrussiftQ provinces in the purity and wbolesomeoeas of 
its air, but tbe western and southern parts, which lie 
near the mountains, are exposed even in summer to sharp 
freezing winds. 

Soil Tbe soil of the Prussian provinces varies between 
the two extremes of barrenness and fertility. Branden- 
burg is a sandy, barren country ; Prussia Proper is also 
sandy, but more fertile. The northern extremity of Sile- 
sia pai^takes of the sandy soil of Brandenburg, but the 
greatest part of the province displays a remarkable fertiU 
ity. Silesia is, on the whole, the most fertile^ and heallh* 
. ful, as well as tbe roost diversified and agreeable province 
of tbe Prussian dominions. 

Productions, Tbe vegetable prodiictions of the Prus- 
sian dominions consist chiefly of grain and pasturage. 
Vines are produced in Silesia, and some wine is made, 
but of an inferior quality. Prussia Proper produces all 
' tbe different kinds of grain ; but the chief crop is back 
wheat. In Brandenbuig buck wheat and rye are almost 
tbe only objects of cultivation^ as wheat and barley are 
scarcely ^ver seen. 

Tbe most distinguished mineral production of Prussia, 
is amber, found on the coasts of the Baltic. Coal is fouad 
in various parts of Silesia ; there are also mines of vari- 
ous metals, but having, never defrayed the expense of 
working, they are of no great importance. 
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Mean^fShiriis fund Commerce, The Prussian tnaoufac^ 
tores produce a variety of articles for home consniBption, 
such as glass, iron, paper, wooiien cloth, and some silk. . 
There is also a China maoafacture at Berlio. Bot tho 
most important of ieIII the Prussiiio manufactures are the 
linens of Silesia, of which a considerahle quantity is ex- 
ported. The chief commerce of Prussia is in grain. 

•CkitfTowne. Berlin^ the capital, is a beautiful a9d 
magaiDcent ctfy, situated oo the river Spree^ containing 
about I'e^.OOO inhabitants. It has a free comma- 

nicatton by canals with the Oder and the Ell>e. The 
streets are spacious and well paved, although the country 
for 30 miles scarcely prodaces a siDg;le stone. Its numer* 
ous gardens and plantations of trees give it a rural appear- 
ance. The houses are generally large and well built of 
brick stuccoed. The royal palace is an enormous square 
pile of stone. 

Konigsburg^ on the river Pregel, contains 56,000 in- 
habitants. It is well fortified, and carries on a considera- 
ble trade. Breslaw in Silesia, is a beautiful city, and ha^ 
several manufactures, especially of linen, and a university* 
Its population in 1805 was 62.9f 3, £/6tn^, situated on 
an arm of the riv^r Vistula, called the river Clbing, con- 
tains about 19,000 inhabitants, and carries on an exten- 
sive commerce. Vessels of 100 tons come up to the town. 
It is alsb the seat of several manufactures. Stettin carries 
on an extensive commerce. Its population is about 
22,000. Potsdam, about 6 miles from Berlin, is a recent 
city. It contains the royal palace of Sans Souci, a most 
nobte structure, and was lately the favourite residence ot 
the Prussian monarchs. No expense has been spared in 
its decorations. Its population in 1802 was 17,982. 
Brandenburg^ on the Havel, has several manufactures of 
clotbr, fustian and canvass, and contains about 13,000 in- 
habitants. 

Dantzic Is the principal port for the exportation of the 
grain and other products of Poland, and contains a popu- 
lation of about 45,000. 

Inhabitants. The early inhabitants, a brave and war- 
like people, descended from the Slavonians. They con- 
tinued pagans, till about the year 1230, when the German 
Knights of the Teuto^ order undprtook their conversion 
by th6 edge of the sword ; and after a bloody war of fifty 
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yenrt) reddced tbem to obedience, antt obliged flism to 
embrace christiaDity. The iDhabitanta of Prussia were 
almost extirpated by theae wars, and tbe country peopled 
with QermaoSk 

Tbe present popolation of Prossia is competed at 
9,030,000. Military bravery is tbe most distmgirishiiig 
leatore of tbe national character 

Language. The langnage of Prossia is tbe German ; 
but French is uniTersaily spoken by the nobility and gen* 
try. 

Religion. The predominant religion of Prussia is tbe 
Prf)te«Unt ; biit almost all other sects are tolerated^ 

Etiueaiien^ ^e. There are several nniyersities and 
flcborvis ; hot popular edncation is generally neglected in 
Pinssia. as well as in most other coantries of Europe. 
The government is an absolute hereditary monarchy. 

HOLLAND. 

Face of' the Country. The general face of tbe couotiy 
ifi that of a large marah that has been drained. Its surface 
in many places is lower than the level of the ocean, from 
the inunJaiions of which it is secured by dykes or dams, 
raised at vast labour and expense, some of which are 15 
feet in height. The meadows in the winter are covered 
With water, which is raised over the dykes and digcharged 
by ditches and canals by means of mills or wheels con* 
strocted for that purpose. Without these ditches and ca- 
oald, serving as draios to the country, the noil would in 
most parts be incapable of cultivation. Notwithstanding 
these natural disadvantages, Holland is the most thickly 
peppled of any country in Europe, there; being, as is sup- 
posed, about 275 iDbabitaots to every square mile. 

Climate, The cjimate of this country is cold and hu- 
mid, and the air fogg^ and unwholesome, except when it 
is purified by the frost, which in winter blocks np tbe 
harbours and canals for about 4 months. The moisture 
of the atmosphere causes metals to rust^and various other 
substances to mould, more than in jany other country of 
Europe. 

Soil and Productions. Neither the soil nor the climate 
is favourable to vegetation, beiog^too cold and moist for 



ik/t cmtinoB of grutn aodi /iwMs. Hott of the kndi are 
ib^sefoMie liefi uoder pasturage, except tbose that are set 
apaf t for the ouUlTatioQ of madder and tobacco, which m 
soma of the proviocesyk pursued with great assiduitf. 
Butter of an exceiient qualitj is made id great quantities 
for exportation. A yast namber of German and Danish 
eattif? are fattened in the meadows. The cattle and 
horaiesrof Jlollaod are noted as being larger than those of 
any other country in Europe. Here are no forests ; turf 
is the common fnel of the country : ail their timber is 
imported* Stqrbs build and hatch in their chimnies.— r 
They have fine beds of oysters about the Texel ; and the 
neighboiQcing seas abo<und with excellent fish. 

Canals. Canals are almost as numerous here as roads 
are in other countries, and they serve for the same pur* 
poses ; but in the summer their waters become putrid, 
and emk offensive and unwholesome vapours, very preju* 
dictal to: the health of the inhabitants. The general meth* 
od of passing from one town to another, is by water. The 
passengers embark, in a kind of covered boat drawn by 
horses, which proceed at a slow a^d uniform trot. As the 
canals commonicate with the Rhine and utber large rivers, 
all the commodities of the world are thus conveyed at a 
trifling expense, into Germany apd France. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the capita], the canals are lined for miles 
together with elegant country houses, seated in the midst 
of gardens and pleasure grounds, adorned to the very 
edge of the water with temples and statues. 

Commerce and Manufactures, With respect to com- 
merce, these provinces at a former period were aptly styl- 
ed ^^ the grand magazine of Europe,^^ as scarcely a manu- 
facture could be mentioned, which was not here establish- 
ed, or a nation pointed out upon the globe, with which the 
inhabitants had no connexion. Their numerous popula- 
tion, the cheapness of labour, and the inland navigation, 
together with the important fisheries, public trading com- 
panies, various exports, and an East India fleet, which an- 
Dually brought them a rich cargo of gold, diamonds, pearls, 
ivory and spices, combined to elevate these people to a 
high rank in the commercial world. But since the revo- 
lution, most of their foreign commerce has been cut off. 
Their extensive foreign possessions in Asia, Africa, an4 
America, have all fallen into the hands of the English. 
Their tolaiid trade with France and Germany^ by means 

W 
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ef th« AkiiM, and eaatls, is ttill coonderftbks. Oae of tke 
most profitable articles of this trade consists io the vast 
floats of timber, which arrive at Dort from Aodenac, and 
other places on the B'bine, and from the German forests. 
The length of these rafts is from 700 to 1,000 feet, and the 
bread! h from 50 to 90 feet. About 500 labourers aure 
employed in navigating one of these floats, the top of 
which is covered with a little village of timber huts for 
ilieir ftccommodalioii. 

The chief manufactures are those of linen, pottery, 
painted tiles, leather, wax, starch and paper; also some 
articles of ^woollen, cotton and silk. 

Cities. Amsterdam^ the capital, is an elegant, rich a d 
highly commercial chy, containing about 194,000 inbab- 
itants. The ground on which it is situated is entirely a 
morass, and the whole city is built on piles of wood, which 
consist of the trunks of huge trees, driven down endw'ays 
by the force of engines, ioto the boggy soil. The stadt* 
house, one of the principal ornaments of this city, is aop« 
ported on 14,000 of these wooden piles. The capital 
disadvantages of this city are the want of wholesome water 
and of good air. 

Rotterdam ranks next in trade and opulence, though 
not in extent and population. It is situated on the Maese^ 
and is the birth-place of the famous Erasmus. Its pop- 
ulation is 56,000. 

Middleburg, on the island of Walchereu, is the third 
commercial town, containing a population of about 17,000 
inhabitants. 

The Hague^ though considered only a village, was long 
the seat of government, and the residence of all the foreign 
ambassadors and strangers of distinction. It has no com- 
oierce ; but is celebrated for the magnificence and beauty 
of its buildings, and the politeness of its inhabitants, who 
are computed at about. 42,000, This is now the seat of 
government of the kingdom of the Netherlands, under 
4he House of Orange. 

Leyden and Utrecht are fine cities, famous^ for their 
universities. Haerlem is remarkable for the beauty of 
its fiowers, in which it carries on a great trade ; for its 
hleacheries of linen; and for the stupendous sounds of 
the great orgnn in one of its churches, supposed to be the 
largest in the World. . . 

Inhabitants^ ^c. The Dutch .are somewhat low. of 
stature and of a heavy make. The complexion of both 
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seved is almost invariably fair. Their rolingf pas^ioD is 
the love of money. They are remarkably neat in their 
furniture and houses, and are particularly noted for their 
industry and frugality. The moisture of their climate 
leads to the use of high-seasoned food and of spirituous 
liquors. Skating is their favourite amusemetit, in which 
they are uncommonly expert, and the canals in winter 
are covered with all rank«, and of both sexes. 

Their language is Low Dutch, which is a corrupt dia- 
lect of the German ; but the people of fashion speak En- 
glish and French. The established religion is Calvinism, 
but other sects are tolerated.- Among their learned men, 
Erasmus, Grotius and Boerhaave are particularly cele- 
brated. Their universities are those of Leyden, Utrecht, 
Groningeny Harderwick and Franker. Their navy, once 
so powerful, has now almost entirely disappeared. 

These provinces were originally an assemblage of 
lordships dependent on the kings of Spain, till the year 
1579, when the inhabitants threw off the Spanish yoke, 
and formed a republic, under the name of " The Seven 
United Provinces of Uolland,^^ which government con- 
tinued till the year 1795, when this country was invaded 
by the French, it is now erected into a kingdom with 
a considerable' addition of Territory, and calLeil The 
Kingdom of the Neihsrlands. ' " 

FRANCE. 

Face of th0 Country. France is mostly an open cham- 
paign country,. very little encumbered with mountains or 
marshes, but beautifully diversified with hill and dale, 
wood and enclosure, streams, lakes and scattered farms, 
mingled into a thousand delightful landscapes. 

Mountains. The Oevennes are an extensive chain of 
mountains in the interior of the country, remarkable for 
the artiticial ferlility conferred on some of their barren 
sides by the industry of the. inhabitants. This is effected 
by walls of loose stones built up, first at the foot of the 
mountain, against which the loose soil brought down by 
the rains being deposited, gradually forms behind them a 
level and fertile space. By a succession of similar opera- 
tions, other platforms are produced, and thus the moun- 
tains, which formerly presented to view a scene of desola- 
tion^ are made to exhibit amphitheatres of vegetable 
ground capable of the richest cultivation, almost to their 
very summits. 
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TheUe mounfains in wiDtei* are exposed to dreadful hur- 
ricanes and falh df spow, ^hich in a feiv hoars reduce the 
lra?ine8 and precipices to a le?e1, and, descending to the 
villages, condne the inhabitants to their houses, whith are 
sometimes so completely buried, that k cbmrnunicatfon is 
obliged to be opened in the form of an arch, under the 
enormous mass of snoiv. In summer, thunder storms are 
frequent and terrible, being ctccom'pnnied iVith torrents of 
hail-stones of enormous size, which not only destroy the 
fruits, but do great damage to the flocks, wjiich for sii 
months pasture on the mountains. 

These mountains rise on the west of the Rhine^znd ex- 
tend in a direction nearly (torn north to south. The most 
elevated summit is that of the Puy de Sansi, which rises 
about 6,300 feet above the level of the sea. # 

Climate^ Soil and Productions. The air in France i^ 
mild and salubrious, and the weather much more clear and 
settled than in Great Britain. The soil in general is ez- 
^ellent^ producing the necessaries, and especially the las- 
«ri68 of life in great abundance. In some plabes, however, 
the ground is subject to be burnt and parched up by tb^ 
summer droughts. 

if France he divided from east to Wfest into four nearly 
equal parts, ibe most northern will bear a strong resem* 
blance to the south of England. Thepiiiciparldi^retic^ 
observable in the second division consists in the displny 0/ 
a few vineyards thinly scattered. The third is distingaisb- 
ed by the fir^f appearance of maize or Indian corn ; andia 
the southei^nmost, groves of olive trefes are intcrmixei 
among coinfields and luxuriant vineyards. 

Graih is raised for exportation in considerable quantitieil. 
Wine and brandy are also great products ; Bve millions of 
icres being supposed to be covered with vines. Silk is 
likewise one of its valuable productions. Lemonsi, or- 
iinges, figs, olives, madder, saffron, hops ^and tobacco arfc 
blso successfully cultivated, and attempts have recently 
been' made to introduce the culture of indigo rtndcdttori. 
But thlB agriculture of this country, though nowin astatfe 
of improvement, is considerably behind that of EnglM 
if we except the Netherlands, which are a flat, level coun- 
try, in the highest state of cultivation. 

France is deficient in cattle, both as to thfeir number and 
*ize. Sheep are still less improved, anH ifrbrse wAoafeo. 
Therie is consequently a scarcity of animal food, anid th6 
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poor live cUffljr oo bread. FoceHs are Dnmeroas, and 
wood is the common fuel of the coantry. Cider is pro- 
duced in certain parts. The most remarkable feroctoas 
animals are the wolf and wild boar. The banting of the 
latter baa long been a favourite diTersion. 
, Iron, antimony^ quicksilver, manganese, and pit-coal, 
are fowd in France in great abundance ; several kinds of 
earth, iis^ in manufactures, and all kinds of stony sub- 
stances, from the massy rock that forms the stately col« 
9mo, to the gem that sparkles on the neck of beanty. 

Roads, The roads of France are generally spacious, 
straight, well paved, planted on both sides with cbesnut 
or other trees. . There are 28 principal roads from Paris 
to thei boundaries of France. 

Cancd^. The internal communication and commerce 
of France is greatly augmented by navigable canals, the 
most considerable of which is that of Langnedoc. This 
grand canal extends from the bay of Languedoc . to the 
city of Tovthuse^ where it enters the Garonne. It is 180 
miles in leBgtb, 144 feet in width, and six feet deep. 
, Ciii^ Paifis^ the capital, exceeds London in magnifi- 
cence and splendour, but falls short of it in cleanliness, 
convenience, and in the extent of its population, which 
is 715,000. Paris has long been the seat of voluptuous- 
ness and dissipation, and although one of the dirtiest, cer- 
tainly, one of the gayest, noisiest, most splendid, and luxu- 
rious cities ia the world, it is situated on each side of 
tbe river jSeine, and abounds in grand public institutions 
and sampittous edifices. The houses are mostly five or 
six stories high, built of free stone, taken from quarries, 
which run in various directions under the city, so that 
many of the streets are completely undermined. A vio-^ 
lent shock of an earthquake, it is thought, would be pe- 
culiarly destructive, and might sink a considerable part of 
the city ioto those immense subterraneous caverns from 
which it has arisen. The staircase and the walls of their 
houses, are also of stone, without any wainscotting, and 
the fioors of brick ; hence the city is very secure from 
the calamity of fire. 

hyons^ accounted the second city in France, celebrated 
for its rich silk, and gold, and silver stuffs, suffered 
greatly in the revolution, nor has it yot recovered its 
former prosperity. Population nearly 120,00a 

The chief commercial ports of France are BourcUavx 
9S^d Marseilles ; tbe former containing 92,000 inhabitants, 

W2 
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Is Mie cfenlrc df Ihfe XTeii tiidia mdS, dM Is 'dife^rincliJk'il 
jylace for the exportation of ivStte ; the latter, witha|»op- 
tlation of 1 10,000, is ib possession of most «f XYit tHd^ of 
(he Mediterrslnean. ^ 

' The other most considerable cities are ^^ahie^ fabiotm 
for its fine brandy, and Rouen for its woollen and litien 
itoanufactdres. Montpelier ts & ptac^ inuch Yisited by iii^ 
Ttilids on kctotint of the salubrity of its \aVr. The princi- 
pblstMioh^ of Ihe navy are at TMb'n and Bi-est 

Manufactured aiid jOdrmnerce, Fnincfe haii fex'ttilMvfe 
mknofftctures, particularly of silk, t^bdllbji atid lipen 
cloths, lawn, cambric*, muslfn^, Skhd tiiread liice. Her 
pridcipal exports are manufactured silks, woollebd', tin^n%^ 
wines, and brandy ; her import^ kre chiefly wool, hedipj 
totton, raw sillc, tallow, tbbiacco, sugar, tea hnd coflble. 

Inhabitants^ ^c. The Fi'etich ^f e id general loMrir 6t 
Statare than the English, but Active, well jproporHohed; 
ibd free from bodily defects, fti thei'r dispositions ttiey 
ire lively, polite, witty, athiable knd braVe ; but ^afri-gld- 
rious, inconstant, vdlatile, ind easily idirfcobtaged. Thfe 
ladies, though not remai^able for their W^tity, af^ iAtich. 
celebrated fot their sprightliness aud Mt The 'cbmindi 
people in general hre very ordinary. PersOn&l iihd dotoe^ 
tic cleanliness are less regarded ih Frattcb thin in Eng- 
land. Paris has long feifforded models x^f dr'e'ss to all 
Europe, and the fantastic fashions of that brilliant Me- 
tropolis have not yet lost their sway, althdtigh tiondoti 
Aow boasts a rivalship in fixing the hiod^s. 

Their diversions are pretty much the safne *as thbSe 6f 
the English. Operas, balls, ihasquerhde's, and the atniiss'e- 
ments of the theatre, are '<d6mmon in all Ih^ir^i^eat cities. 
Dancing, fencing, and horsemanship are 'fkvbtirite accOitt- 
plishments, particularly of ttrte higher dass^es ; and in 
these they excel most othetnatiohs. 

The French are observ<fd to bear against the vicisisl- 
tudes of fortune with a betfet grac6 than roost othfer pet)- 
ple, owing, as it is supposed, tb that sprightly vivacity 86 
characteristic of the nation. Eveti difritfg thfe horrors 6f 
the revolution, Paris continued to be'thetentrfe of dissf- 
{)atioh ; and while in one part ofthe city the i*evblutiotrtry 
^xe was Immolating its numerous victims, fh abothe'r, the 
theatres Were crowded} and eVery thidg i^iro'r'e tb[e ^spett 
•f joyous festivity. 

Population. The population of the wliole effipire, "ac- 
tording to the Ciensus in 1807, was 36,350,987 ; of which 



Nethertailds ; 5,291,291 to Italy, inclttditig^ Geneva ; and 
2,tM,DSr4 td OeVM*ny. tf to these be added the popufa* 
tion of RotlliDd, tliat df thb ivhole Frent^h etttpire fn Id 1 1, 
ftittit hkve jHfnb^stited to '3«-,iJ52,403. France havin|f been 
t^duc^d^o her aneiei^t Itmits, her pre^^ot popiilatioti W 
■o*r abottft ^9mo,m(k 

nrnginm.' Tb6 Roman CathoUte tefi^iorn is tbe fe^tafc^i 
lished religion, but other sects are tW^t^d. 

&ifii$dtii^. ^he pdhMt ^ducati(5h hal lat^ljr WdH ]pVo. 
▼ided for by the establishment of an ((cn^Haf! tlJrtfversitj^ 
Ht P^ai^i*^ wlfieh is ^tclftWVfely charged Withth^ pablrc ia- 
ftlriK^tltfB, alftd cofttrols every school and sfethlnaty oFedui 
tiaion in Ihfe empit*^. ft yW remains to be s6en what ma^ 
te tln^ itffecfe of tlii* iblf itWioti. At pffeieht, hot fet^ of 
the lower cUss^s t>f peojilfe can either read or Writfe. 

LisHgwige. The Fri^nch language i^ now the ifrost 
toir^rsal of ^11 livii^ laogii^ges ; it is chiefly composed 
tff %i^opte ra^i^^fyLatlti, With tnkay Gerriian deViVritiv^s. 
Amny. The French army, in 1811, was sttlteld by H^i 
minister of the interior to h^l^alManted to 800,000 men. 
It is now reduced to 90,000. 

Tiiia aVssy was raisdl by what was^alt^ the Co^i^rip. 
tibir. This took effect «v«ry year, ntid fncloded ^W tb6 
BO^le popolktioB from tlie f»g6 <bf 20 to 35^, All of thiS 
^^criiptvdn were li^bl^e to be called idto Setvicfe whe'ttevet' 
tiier^ov«nimc»t drr&c«ei). They were dfawn out f)y Idts ; 
tiie-day of drawing was a day of public bioui^ifcig, and df 
anguish, for every private family in France. 

iN^eoy^ - ^^beFnlibli t^V^ lias b^^ 'infurdh Vedd^lftd ^ce 
1lBec<>mmenc^mewt ^Ifhie r^'t^utidn ; t^dt attliVie ^te^tibbd 
have b«eA mt\tia^ t^ inerea^ the nfuthb'er of Her sfaip^ 
iHi^ich s^t.pr«9ent'*a4n«)tMS t6«ibo^t 40^hii)» bf tR^ lin^, ktA 
4© frigfa'tes. By ttie-lat^ ^a¥ Frah%% IM 43 slliififs '^th^ 
Hiie, 62 frigates, and 76 'cJfi^f'ettos. ' 

Ot^errm^t: Tfte f5firrt«€^ gv>V^fttment wa% t1»at of ati 
absolffte indr/arrchy. 4h Au^u«, 1^92, a dfeadftil toa^a-^ 
itretuokpkice atPi^iS. Lduis X¥l. 'waS "dethroned, amf^ 
contrary to every principlte of ftuthafiify olr jtifctice, ifi 
January, 1793, was beheaded. Th6 chief nobility wiE*re 
IttbumaTily slaughtered ; tbe aew ruflerS thethsielves f9eH 
thiefly irttent oti each other's ruin, tHI a;t length Bontipartfe 
contrived to get hiiriself ^lectoA First Cdhsul, ant! iheff 
Emperor, with atiHmited powers. Having undfer hiis con- 
tmi immeiise armies and a in^lity ^ofHilattoO} lie had 
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nearly sobfogftled th« mk<Aei £;un»pe«]i contineiit, R«n»^ 
excepted. U fras here his proud course was stayed ; for, 
having ad^aaced into Russia in 1812, with a mighty army 
so far as Moscow, which was pillaged and burnt, he was 
driFcn back to his own capital with disgrace. He wais 
pompelled twice to abdicate the. throve. In 1815, he 
surrendered himself to the English, and was sent a priso* 
ner of the allied powecs a£ Europe, to St. Helena, where 
he died. May 5, 1821, 

Louis XV HI. now fiUs the throne of France ; the gOF- 
ernment is a Itoiited monarchy* 

.; France was ociginally the country of the ancient 6aiilS| 
and was conquered by the Romans about forty yenrs before 
Christ. It takes. iU pre^nt oaoie from; the Franks^ a set 
of German emigrants, who completed; tt^e ibnndation of 
the kingdom under Clevis, about the year 476. 

Antiquities. Various Roman antiquities still remain to 
be seen in France, such as triumphal arches, the mios of 
an amphitheatre at Chalons, and some vestiges of the i€m* 
pie of Diana* . 

GERMANY. 
' ' >, 
Face of the CcunU^. The. northern parts of Germany 
present a continuity of sandy plains. The southern parts 
may be regarded as rather mountainous. Most of the 
provinces in the neighbourhood, and to the south of the 
Mayn, which is a river emptying into the Rhine, are fine- 
ly diversified. Many parts of Germany present extensive 
forests. • *► . 

, Climate. The climate is in general teilipciMite,. yet it is 
considerably milder in the southern than in the northern 
parts, where the winter is sometimes ej^tremety severe; 
fmd of l^ng duration. The air, however^is^very where 
serene and healthy; except in a few law marshy places to* 
wards the North Sea. The vine thrives well on the banks 
of the Mayn, and iu mosit of the- countries to the south of 
that river. The salubrity of the olimate may likewise be 
inferred from the (ongevity of the inhabitants, some of 
whom arrive to a very great age.. 

. Soil There is perhaps no country m Europe, in which 
the soil varies more than in Germany. Sandy plains and 
barren heatha predominate In the north-east, and swamps 
and fnurshes in the nordh^west; but «ome of the interior 
and sotith- western parts have an uncommonly good soil, 
and great attention is generally paid to its improvement. 
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Productions. G^rmahy yields all tfid tariotiar kindd of 
grain in great abundance ; UkeTrise flax of ah excellent 
^aal'ity, hemp, hops, tobacco, maddef, saffron, rkpe-Beedj 
i^hobarb, excellent garden vegetable?) orcharJ fruits, and 
wine in most of the southern provinces. The famous 
Vine, called Old Hock, is produced in a district scarcely 
a mile in lebgth, and half a mile in breadth. In dome 
years this spot affords 200 hogsheads. 

In the rearing of cattle and sheep, Germatiy is, howev- 
er, greatly deficient. The number of oxen is not sufB«. 
cient either for agricultural purposes o^ consumption. 
The breed of horses, in most parts, is indifferent i that of 
hog^ is mach neglected. Goats, asses, and mules are 
Feared in the mountainous parts. 

The forest^ are stocked with wild boars, stags, deer^ ai^d 
hares. Poultry is abundant. Salted and smoked gees^, 
aod goose quills, are exported from Mecklenburg and 
Pooierania. Some parts of Germany afe remarkable 
for fine larks atid thrushes of a delicious flavour. Others 
abound with singing birds, particularly Canary bifdd, and 
gfoldfinChes, which are exported to ailmrost every coui^try 
of Europe. Silk wor^ii are reared i^ith peculiar car6 ^ 
some of the southern dcrd even northei'nf districts. 

Mintrais. {'articled of ^old are found ihr the Rhine, 
IhiB Danube, atid the Elbe. Silver and copper are mot'e 
pl42J2tiful. The tin min^s afford a supply of that metal 
for home consumption. Irou of a very good quality, Ifead, 
quicksilver, cobalt, arsenic, and zinc, ate in great abund- 
iince. Besides topazes, iimetbysts, cornelians, ftgate, 
serpentine, and other rare stones, Germany has large 
^uarrieA of curions marble, and capital mill and burr 
stones. Coal, follers'-earth, and fine porcelain clay, are 
also plentiful. 

Mari'dfactures, The matrdfactures of Germany are 
numerous, iind many of them carried to a gr^at extent and 
a high degree of perfection. The principal are those of 
linen and wooHen cidffa, cotton, thread- lace, China, hard 
ivare, (inferior to nonfe bot the English,) mirrors, glass, 
toys, trinkets and silk, but not equal to the French. 

Commerce. Germahy has enjoyed, till lately, a most 
extensive commerce. The principal articles of exporta- 
tion, are tlAber, grain, fruit, iritie, tbbacco, madder, pot- 
ash, copper, brasi?, mirrors, quick^ilvfer, g^eat quantities df 
lioeti doth, thrcad-lace, haird w^re, tbys and trinkets. 



■trepgth aD4.oheei1W9ei4, f»Terjr wli^xviobifif vniito \ 
lite iohabitants. 

Soil. The soil of so extensive an empire muat ii^ceasa- 
rily be various ; but, excepting the mountaiiious tracts, it 
w almost every where extremely fertile. Austria Proper 
is well cultivated, contains a happy pea^a^try, and has 
•very appearance of a flourishing province. Bobemia is 
grei^tly favoured by nature, in regard to its soil, which, as 
veil as its climate, is exceUept ; ^nd all the necessaries of 
life are exceedingly good and cheap^ Hungary, however, 
excels all the other territories of the Austrian empire, in 
fertility. But from the imperfect state of agricalture, 
n^^i^y parts o( that rich country pi^esjent only extensive 
Qiorasses and wastes. The great central plain of Uifoga- 
vy, extendii^g 250 miles in every direction, presents, io 
o^ost parts, an extremely rjch, but uncultivated soil. 

Productions, The vegetable productions of the Aus- 
trian dominions are, in genei:al, similar to those of ether 
countries in the same latitudes. Grain and pasturage 
are extremely plentiful and good. Bokeaiia is famous 
^or hops, as well as for barley and wheat. The Bohemians 
brew excellent beer, which, as well as their hops, forois 
^ very considerable article of trade. Austria Proper dis- 
plays numerous vineyards and fields of saffron. Hungary 
is famous for the richness of its wines, particularly that of 
Tokay. This wine owes its richness to a mixture of luscious 
half dried grapes, aud is sold at nearly half a guinea per 
bottle at the place of its growth. Timber is also abundant. 
The domestic animals are io general excellent, partic- 
ularly the horned cattle, which are mostly of a peculiar 
colour, a slaty blue. Horses run wild. The sheep have 
spiral horns standing erect. The bison, ch^^mois, and 
marmot, are foUnd on the mountains, some of which are 
also infested with wolves and bears. 

Minerals. The Austrian empire far excels all the other 
countries of Europe in the variety and importance of its 
mines. Silver, lead, copper, quicksilver, iron, alum, sul- 
phur, coal, garnets, and especially tin, are found in Bohe- 
mia : gold, silver, quicksilver, lead and iron, in Austria 
Proper. The quicksilver mines of Idria, 25 miles north 
of Trieste, are computed to yield annually 300,000 pounds 
weight of mercury. These mines are of vast depth, and 
extremely pernicious to health. The labours there carried 
<»a are sometimes allotted as a punishment to criminals. 
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Htmgary is sfill richer in its miDeraYs. The gold mineft 
of Cremnitz, and the silver mines at Shemnitz, have giv* 
en birth to these tivo cities, which are therefore called 
mining towns. These towns are situated north from Bu' 
da^ towards the Carpathian mountains, and about 20 miles 
distant one from the other. Hungary likewise contains 
rich mines of copper and antimony; also some of salt, 
saltpetre, alum and coaL and a celebrated mine of opal, a 
gem preferred before all others by the Oriental nations. 

Mawafaemres and Trade Bohemia has long been cel- 
ebrated for its manufactures of paper and glass ; those of 
linen are also considerable. Seven great manufactures of 
cotton in Austria Proper, employ 140,000 persons, and 
30,000 are said to be employed in the wodllen manufacture 

at hlBtZ. 

Th<^ Austrian empire is disadvantageously situated in 
regard to foreign trade, being wholly inland, aad having 
no other port than Trieste. 

Chief Towns. Vienna,, tMb capital, is embellished with 
two imperial palaces, a university, and many other noble 
edifices. The houses are generally of brick, five or six 
storifss high, with three or^our deep cellars one under 
another. Provisions are'very plentiful and cheap ; livers 
of geese are here esteemed a great delicacy, and even 
frogs and sdails find a ready market. Bull-baitiug is a fa* 
Tourite diversion of the populace. The population in 
1:801 was 332,049. 

Prague is the second city of the Austrian empire. It 
is surrounded by a wall, and contains 80.000 inhabitants. 
Buda contains a population of 30,000. The people, like 
those of Vienna, delight in bull-fights, and in the exhibi- 
tions of wild beasts. Presburg is a well built town, on 
the Danube, which is here 750 yards wide, and exceeding- 
ly rapid. The population is estimated at 30,000. Uer^ 
manstadi in Transylvania is fortified with a double wall, 
and contains 16,000 inhabitants. Temeswar is situated 
in a morass. Its population is 10,097. ' Saltzburg is an 
ancient and populous city, near which are productive 
salt-works. Trieste, is a place of considerable trade ; its 
chief exj?.ort8 are various metals, particularly quicksilver, 
wines, and other native productions. Population, 35,000. 

Inhabitants^ Sfc. The Austrian empire being an aggre- 
gate of several kingdoms and states, a considerjable differ- 
ence of manners and customs prevails among the various 
. X 
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nations of whir.h its inhabitants are comprised. In Austria 
Proper the peasantry live in that comfortable style, which 
re^altd from the fertility of the soil, and the enjoyment of 
freedom. The lower orders are little addicted to vice, and 
punishments are rare. The Hangariaos are generally in- 
dolent, but a brave, magnanimoas people ;. remarkably 
handsome and well shaped. Their appearance is Improv- 
ed by their dress, which is peculiar and very becomiogf. 
The lower classes sleep mostly in their clothes, the use of 
beds being little known. Immense numbers of gypsies 
stroll about the country. There are also many Jews in 
the principal towns. The dialects of the people in these 
dominions are various, but German is mostly spoken. 
Among people of rank at Vienna, French is the ini>8t 
fashionable language. Education has been much neglect- 
ed. There are several universities ; but from a bigoted 
attachment to ancient principles and prejudices, they have 
promoted the progress of useful knowledge less than might 
have been expected. . 

The predominant religion is Roman Catholic ; but all 
sects are tolerated. 

The government is nearly that of an absolute monarchy. 
« 

SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland, being situated on and about the Alps, is 
reckoned the most mountainous country in the world. 
The Alps are an assemblage of mountains piLed uppQ 
mountains,whose most elevated summits pierce tbeclaods, 
and are covered with everlasting snow. 

Glaciers. The depths and spaces between the summits 
and ridges of these mountains are filled with immense 
bodies or fields of ice, called glaciers^ which never melt, 
resembling so many frozen lakes^ from 50 to 500 feet ia 
thickness, extending in some instances 20 and even ?0 
miles, and finally terminating in cultivated vallies below, 
so that it is said, there are places where a man may stand, 
and at the same time gather snow in one hand, and flof^ers 
in the other. 

Face of the Country. Nature appears in Switzerland 
in some of its most awful and majestic forms. The stu- 
pendous summits of the Alps, clothed in eternal snow, the 
glaciers, or seas of ice, intersected with numerous 
fissures, the tremendous precipices, the descending lor- 
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rents and dashing cataracts, are objects singiilarlj terrific 
and sublime. Soinetiines masses of sdow and ice louseo- 
ed from these mountaias are suddenly precipitated into 
the vallies betow, sweeping away docks and villages ia 
their course ,* and even the mountains themselves some- 
times burst asunder, aad overwhelm thousands of people 
hy their fall. 

*• From steep to steep, loud tbund'ring down tliey come 

A- wintry waste, in dire commotion all ; 

And herds, and flocks, and taveUera, and swains, - 

And sometimes whole brigades of marching troops^ 

Or hamlets sleeping in the dead of night. 

Are deep beifeath the smothering ruin whelm*d." 

The advantageous effects of unremitting industry are 
every whei'e conspicuous in Switzerland. Here rocks 
that were formerly barren are clothed with luxuriant 
pastures, or planted %vith vines; the traces of the plough 
are visible on the 8ide» of precipices apparently maccessi* 
ble ; the stupendous mountains are elegantly chequer- 
ed with corn-fields, meads, and vineyards ; and various 
spots, which nature seemed to have doomed to eternal 
sterility, are crowned with the variegated beauties of lux- 
uriant vegetation. 

Climate. The .climate has always been celebrated as 
delightful and salubrious ; but the winter is in many 
parts severe, and the summer heats in the deep vallies 
are oppressive. Cold gales also frequently deiscend from 
the Alps, which cause a sudden transition, apparently 
unfavourable to health. The goitre^, a disease peculiar to 
the inhabitants of mountainous countries, is prevalent in 
in'any parts of the Alpine districts. 

Soil and Productions, The soil varies greatly accord- 
ing to its situation, insomuch that the husbandmen are oft- 
en sowing on one side of the hills, while they are reaping 
on the other. In the warmest situations and in the val- 
lies are numerous vineyards, and lemon and orange trees. 
The tower declivities of the hills are diversified with corn- 
fields and meadows, and the various kinds of trees that 
are seen in the south of England, and in the northern 
and middle parts of France and Germany. Above these 
on the still rising sides of the mountains, appear small 
woods of larch, of pine, and fir, and other natives of Swe^^ 
dea and Raseia* But there is nothing that can be denom^- 
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iDated a forest ; and such is the scarcity of wood, and eyen 
of turf JD Switzerland, that the dried dung of cattle is 
frequently used for fuel. These upper wopdiands', how- 
ever, afiurd rich meadows and fertile pastures, lusuriant 
in grass and clover, and embellished with an endless 
fariety of mountain plants. Risipg still higher towards 
the summitfl, extensive ranges of pasture grounds occur, 
to which the cattle are brought to graze during two or 
three weeks before and after midsummer. The last 
stage of vegetation is a zone of rocky pasturage, below the 
edge of the snow, covered with a short kind of turf. Here 
the effects of the cold are strikingly displayed, and all the 
plants are Alpine. This is the native domain of the bound- 
ing chamois ; but during a few weeks in the middle of 
summer, it affords some support to the sheep. 

In a country like Switzerland, tillage cannot be carried 
en to a great extent. Most kinds of grain, however, are 
cultivated in sufficient quantity for the consumption of the 
inhabitants. Barley and oats are produced in the higher, 
rye and spelt in the lower situations ; but the crops are 
far from being productive, and public granaries have been 
found necessary to supply any casual deficiency. Pasture 
age is the most important part of the system of Swiss 
farming. Their cattle are their principal support^ and 
various preparations of milk constitute a considerable part 
of the food, and even of the luxuries of the peasantry. 

Roclc crystal is found among some of the mountains in 
pieces which weigh 7 or 800 weight. There are also 
quarries of rock salt and of marble. 

^Manufactures and Cofnmerce, In general the mana- 
factures of Switzerland are unimportant. The most con- 
siderable are those of linen cloths, watches, printed cot- 
tons, and a few silks. Commerce has never flourished to 
any great extent in this inland country. Cattle are nu- 
merous, and cheese is one of the principal exports. Rock 
crystal is also a great article of trade. 

Towns* Basil is the most populous town, containing 
ahout 15,0Q0 inhabitants, pleasantly situated on the Rhine, 
which is here broad, deep, and rapid. Its university has 
produced many celebrated men. Here the art of making 
paper is said to have been invented. Berne^ containing 
about 13,000 inhabitants, js next to Basil in population, 
and excels it in elegance, being the handsomest town in 
Switzerland, l^he bouses are of free stone, resting on ar* 
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caded ; and in the principal streets are all of a aniform 
height Zurich enjoys a charming situation on the lake of 
the same name, and is famous for its' manufactures of 
crape. Lausanne, about one mile from the lake of Gene- 
va, has acquired a character for politeness and the charms 
of society, which has rendered it the favourite resort of 
men of leisure and taste. Inhabitant) 10,000. 

Inhabitants^ Manners and Customs. The Swiss are a 
remarkably strong and robust people, famed for their ia- 
du.stry, temperance, truth and honesty. A taste for liter- 
ature and genuine good breeding are conspicuous in the 
manners of the gentry, and the common people are far 
more intelligent than men of the same rank in most other 
countries. In short, there is not a people in Europe whose 
national character is superior. ^ They are remarkably 
clean in their cottages and in their persons, and their 
countenances are expressive of satisfaction and content. 
In most places they are subjected to sumptuary laws; 
silk, laces, and some other articles of luxury, being pro- 
hibited, and even the head dresses of the ladies regulated. 
Games of hazard are prohibited, and even dancing, except 
on particular occasions. Their diversions are generally 
of the martial kind, and they are much addicted to reading, 
by which their understandings are very much improved. 

Language. The Swiss is a dialect of the German ; but 
the French is the fashionable language, and is generally 
spoken among the gentry; it is also much diffused 
throughout the country. 

Religion. Roman Catholic, and Protestant ; the form- 
er are the mos{ numerous. 

Education. Switzerland has produced a number of 
learned men. There are several respectable universities ; 
the peasantry in general are well informed, but the im- 
portant business of popular instruction is less neglected 
than in most of the countries of Europe. 

Government., ^c. The allied powers, by treaty, have 
acknowledged the independence of Switzerland, and each 
Canton is a Republic, under its owqjaws. ^ The 22 Can- 
tons have formed a confederacy, under a general Diet. 

The ancient inhabitants of this country were called 
Helvetic; they were subdued by Julius Cesar, and after- 
wards by the Germans, till the year 1307, when Grisler 
their Governor, having excited the public indignation by 
his wanton cruelties, fell a sacrifice to the just resentment 
X 2 
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of WilliaiD Tell, an illastriotis Swiss patriot, who, as it kr 
said, had been compelled to shoot at an apple placed on 
the head of his own son, as a punishment for refuBing to 
pay any respect to a hat which Grisler, in the plenitude of 
tyranny, had set up, upon a pole, as an object of public 
veneration. TelPs resentment was nobly espoused by 
the people, and the States were declared independent ; 
a republican form of government was immediately estab- 
lised,^and soon after confirmed by treaty with the other 
powers of Europe. 

SPAIN. 

Face of the Country. The face of the country is in 
general delightful, being greatly diversified with hills and 
d^les, elevated mountains and extensive plains^ exhibiting 
a variety of magnificent and extensive prospects. 

Movntains. The most remarkable 'mountains are the 
Pyrenees^ between France and Spain. Mount Perdu, the 
greatest elevation in this range, is estimated at 11,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. The Cantabrian mountains 
are a kind of continuation of the Pyrenees, along the bay 
of Biscay. Besides these, there are four other consider- 
•able ranges of mountains, in a direction nearly parallel, 
extending from tbe north-east to the south-west through 
the greatest part of the kingdom. Of these the most 
aentheln range is the Sierra Nevada, or Snowy Mountains, 
next to which is the Sierra Morena, or Brown Mountains. 

Montserrat is a solitary mountain of a singular form, 
situated in a vast plain, about 30 miles north-west' from 
Barcelona, and is inhabited by monks and hermits, who 
have a famous convent, which is sometimes visited on par> 
ticular festivals, by 6 or 7000 persons. This mountain is 
fourteen miles in circumference, and about 1 1,000 feet in 
height, from the top of which may be seen the islands 
Majorca and Biinorca, at the distance of 1 50 miles. 

Climate, The climate of Spain is various. The interi- 
or being for the most part an elevated country, the winters 
are sharp and stormy, although the"* summers are in gen- 
eral very warm, in the southern provinces the heat is 
frequently excessive, and the air insalubrious ; malignant 
fevers often carry off great numbers of the inhabitants. 
The Salano, or south- wind from. Africa, produces the 
most inflammatory and irritating efiects^ The climate^ 
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however, m some parts of the kiofir^lom is celel>rated 
as eq uai if not superior to thai of aoy other part of Eu- 
rope. '^ 

Sail and Agriculture. The soil is generalij light, and 
rests on a sabstratum of gypsum or plaister of Paris. The 
middle are the least fertile parts. There are some sandy 
deserts in the south, and many barren mountains in the 
Dorth ; yet in a greater pari of the country, particularly in 
the tallies and plains, the soil is goo^, producing in some 
places two crops in a year. In some of the best cultivated 
districts, particularly about Barcelona, wheat is sown ia 
September, reaped in June, and immediately succeeded 
hy Indian corn, hemp, cabbage, or beans, the same year. 
Barley is sown m September, reaped in April ; flax in 
September, pulled in May, and both immediately suc- 
ceeded by maize. But Spanish agriculture, although of 
late in many places greatly improved, is, in general, eveii 
at present, in a very imperfect state. 

Productions* Spain produces almost every where- 
excellent wine. In the province of Malaga alone, the 
number of wine-presses is estimated at fourteen thou* 
saod ; also a considerable quantity of oil and a great 
TRfiety of choice fruits, such as oranges, lemons, prunes, 
citron, almonds, raisms, dates, 6g8. filberts, pomegranates, 
and chesnuts f but not a sufficiency of grain, which is 
chiefly owing to neglect of tillage. Saflron. honey, and 
silk are ailso great products of Spain ; cotton, rice, and the 
sugar-cane have been successfully ctfltivated in the sooth*- 
ern provinces. The herb kali, from which soda is manu^ 
factured, used in the manufactory of glass, grows in great 
>plenty on the sea-shore along th^ Mediterranean. No 
country produces a greater variety cf aromatic herbs^ 
which render the taste of their kid and sheep exquisitely 
delicious. Spain has mines of all the precious metals 4 
those of iron are very abundant and of the first quality, all 
are also those of quicksilver, the greatest part of which is 
exported to her possessions in South-America* where it is 
used in refining the gold tod silver produced from the 
mines. Mules are very common in this country ; some 
of their horses are much celebrated ; the number of hom- 
.ed cattle is inconsiderable. But what has most distin* 
goished Spain from all other countries, is her breed of 
sheep called Merino^ numbers of which have been im*- 
ported int» the United States. The aumber of these 
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sheep in Spain bas been stated at 5,000,000; and that of 
the shepherds who attend upon them at forty thousand. 
They are driven every summer, from south to north^aloug* 
the mountains, which yield a great variety of sweet herbs, 
and back again towards winter. 

Manufaciures and Commerce, There are several res- 
pectable woollen maiiufactures ; some of cotton ; but the 
most important are those of silk. At Cartbagena and 
Ferrol there are considerable linen and sail cloth manufac- 
tories. Leather, paper, china, saltpetre, gunpowder, 
and salt, are also manufactured in considerable quanti- 
ties. 

The foreign trade of Spain is mostly carried on by other 
nations. The chief imports are hard ware, grain, butter, 
cheese, fish, furniture, timber, linen, sail-cloth, hemp, 
flax, sugar and spices. The exports are wool, to the 
amount nearly of one million pounds sterling annually ; 
raw and manufactured silks, wine, raisins, brandy, figs, ^ 
lemons, salt, barilla, cork, and saffron. 

Inhabitants^ Manners and Customs, The Spaniards in 
general are tall and thin ; their hair and complexion are 
dark, their eyes sparkling, and their countenances ex- 
pre!>sive. The men are celebrated for their secrecy, loy- 
alty, fidelity, temperance, and patience under adversity; 
and the ladies have been often admired for their wit and 
vivacity; but the former are at the same time indolent, 
prood, jealous, and revengeful ; and the latter, by their 
indiscriminate use of paint, may be said to render them- 
selves objects of compassion, rather than of love. 

The temperance of the Spaniards in eating and drinking 
is very remarkable. They frequently breakfast, as well as 
8up in bed ; their breakfast is usually chocolate, tea being > 
Ycry seldom drunken. They live much upon garlic, sal- 
lad and radishes. The men drink very little wine, and 
the women use water or chocolate. Both sexes usually 
sleep after dinner, and take the air in the cool of the even- 
ing. Serenades are very frequent, and dancing is so uni- 
versally admired, that a grandmother, mother and daugh- 
ter frequently join in the same contra dance. 

The bull-fights are a favourite nationak^ amusement. 
These take place in amphitheatres, prepared for the pur- 
pose. The animal is first attacked by horsemen, armed 
with lances^ then by men on foot, who carry a kind^f 
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arroir tenntnated like a fish-hook. These give the poor 
aoicnal exquisite paia, and redouble bis fury. Wheo tha 
l^uU is sufficieoUy exhausted, a mao, called the UAXAooa, 
advances with a long koife, and usually with a siogle blew 
lermioates his sufferings. 

The Spanish nobility and gentry have a great a?ersioil 
to agriculture and trade. They seldom go from home, or 
apply themselves to any kind of business. The inferior 
crrddrs, even in the great cities, are miserably lodged. 
Many of the poorer sort, both men and women, wear 
neither shoes nor stockiag?. Coarse bread steeped in oil, 
and occasionally stasoned with vioegai, is the comqpoa 
food of the country people through several provinces, la 
Spain a traveller ought to carry provisions and bedding 
with him, and even when he meets with the appearanca 
of an inn, he must often cook his victuals, it being be« 
neath the dignity of a Spaniard to perform these offices 
for a stranger. Of late, however, some tolerable inns 
have been opened hj Irishmen and Frenchmen, in cities, 
and upon the high roads. In some parts of Spain, the for- 
ests are infested with smugglers and banditti^ a circutn-p 
stance which renders travelling sometimes dangejrous. 

The number of inhabitants is estio^ated at ten or elev- 
en millions. 

Chief To-wHs. Madrid^ the capital, situated on the 
banks of the Manzanare^, a small stream, almost dry in 
the summer, in a binrren plain, surrounded by mountains, 
has been changed from a dirty village to a splendid city, 
encompassed by a wall with. 15 gates, all of which are el- 
egant. I,t contains about 170,000 inhabitants. The streets 
are mostly straight, wide, clean, and well payed. The 
houses are of brick, and lofty. The palace is extremely 
magnificent, presenting four fronts of 470 feet in length, 
and 100 in height. The Plaza Mayor is a square, 1536 
feet in circuit, m which the bull-fights and public execu- 
tions are exhibited. It is enclcised by 136 houses of five 
stories high, lichly ornamented. The Prado is a delight- 
ful public walk, a mile and a half in length, planted with 
regular rows of trees, and watered with a great number of 
fountains, where the nobility and gentry take the air ou 
horseback, or in their coaches, and the common people 
on foot, or divert themselves with a yauriety of sports and 
exercke«. 
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The EUcnrial, a royal palace, situated about 15 miles 
from Madrid, is a most superb structure, 640 feet in 
length and 580 in breadth. The apartineots are decoct- 
ed with an ai^toaishiog variety of paintiDgs, sculpture, ta> 
pestry , ornameuts of gold and silver, marble, jaspers, gems, 
and other precious stones, surpassiog all imaginatiou. 

Cadxz^ the most commercial city iu Spain, is situated on 
an inland, connected tu the mam land by a fortified bridge. 
On the sooth side, the city is inaccessible by sea, on ac- 
count of the banks which lie before it; and on the north 
there is a sand bank which renders any attempt that way 
Tery dangerous. it has an exten»iVe commerce, the 
bouses are lofty, but the streets are dirty and ill paved. 
The number of inhabitants is 70,000. Barcelona^ 

next to Cadiz the most cont^iderable city in point of com- 
merce, is particularly celebrated for the industry of its 
inhabitants, and for its fluunshing manufactures of wool, 
cotton and silk. Its population has been estimated at 
111.410. Fa/ericia contains 105)000 inhabitants. Its silk 
manufactures are some of the most extensive in Europe. 
About 4000 silk looms give employment to more than 
30.000 of the inhabitants, and consume yearly 627,000 
' pounds of raw silk. iSeviUe is an extensive city on the 
Guadalquiver, which is navigable to this place.. It con- 
tains 80,268 inhabitants, and is the seat of a tobacco man- 
ufactory, accounted the largest in the world. Malaga, a 
place of considerable commerce, is particularly celebrated 
for its excellent wines, and contains 52,000 inhabitants. 
Ferrol and Carthagena are strongly fortided places, ajid 
are the chief stations of the roynl navy. 

Gibraher, containing 12,000 inhabitants, is a very strong 
foit, built upon a rock, the summit of which is computed 
at 1537 feet above the level of the sea. It has been in 
the possession of the English for more than a century, 
and is considered impregnable. 

Religion^ Language and Literature, The religion of 
Spain is the Roman Catholic, no other being tolerated. 
The inquisition, that disgrace to human nature, was 
here in force three centuries. i 

The Spanish language is one of the dialects formed up- 
on a Latin basis, but has a considerable admixture of 
Moorish or Arabic words. Spain boasts of more than 
twenty universities, of which that of Salamanca is the tpost 
celebrated. The education of the lower classes, hoivev 
er, is very muoh neglected. 
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Gtnxwnmewt^ Army and JVavy. The gOTernment is a 
despotic moDarchy. Id 1806, the army amounted to 
153^840 men; and the navy, in 1815, consisted of 112 
vessels of war. 

PORTUGAL. 

Climaie. The climate of Portagal is hot^ dry, and io 
general very healthy. It is more temperate than that of 
Spain. At Lisbon the days of fair weather, throughout 
the year, are computed at 300 on an average, and the 
mean heat at about sixty degrees. Consumptive people 
aad invalids frotn Great Britain and other northern coun* 
tries, frequently resort to this place to spend the winter 
and spring on account of the salubrity of its air. 

Face of the Countrtf^ Soil and Prdduciiona. Portugal, 
being blended by nature with Spain, exhibits very much 
the same e|ternal appearance. Its mountains are not so 
high nor so numerous as those of Spain. The soil if 
light and shallow, and in gpn^ral in not equal to that of 
Spain for fertility, especially in grain, which is imported 
from other countries, and in, particular from the United 
States. Its fruits are the same as those of Spain^ but not 
so highly flavoured. The Portuguese wines when old 
and genuine are agreeable to the taste and friendly to the 
constitution. What is called fort wine takes its name 
from the city of Oporto The tract of land which pro- 
duces this wine is said to be but little more than fonr 
geographical miles in length, by three in breadth The 
annual produce is reckoi:^ed at 9C,000 pipes. None of 
these wines are exported till after having remained three, 
years in the ware houses, at Oporto. Olive trees abound 
in most parts of Portugal, and the Portuguese oil is in 
general better than that of Spain.* But of all the trees, 
none are so common as cork-trees, which form woods of* 
considerable extent. Agriculture in this country is in a 
xery wretched state, owing not so much to the want of 
industry among the peasants, as to the want of skill. In- 
stead of threshing, they tread out their grain by oxen, the 
whole quantity of which is not commonly sufficienl for 
more than three months' consumption. But the vine-- 
yards are the most important feature of Portuguese hus- 
bandry, and their culture supports a very •onsiderable 
part of the population. Portugal produces but little grass, 
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ITALY. 

Face of the Country^ and Mountains. Italj prefieBti 
every variety of !«urface. The Alps on the north give a 
mountainous character to these districts. Mount Btane ts 
the most elevated summit, he'iog 15.304 feet above the 
level of the sea, and is accounted one of the h^r^e^t moun- 
tains on the eastern continent. Its top is covered iivith per« 
petual snow. The Apennines, begfinntng* from a branch 
of the Alps, wind round the gulf of Genoa, and th^n nm 
the whole length of Italy. Vesurrus, a solitary mountaia 
about six miles from Naples, is, by reason of its tremeo*- 
dous volcano, a grand feature of nature. Its height is 
only about 3600 feet; but its tremendous eruptions, witk 
the subterraneous thunders, the hamenae columns of 
tmoke, intermixed with ruddy flames^ the showers of 
stoqes ejected to a prodigious height, amidst the corus- 
cation of continual lightning, and the lava descending in 
copious streams of destruction, form a sublime assemblage 
of terrific objects far surpassing the powers of description. 
The first eruption on record is that of the year 79, when 
two cities, Pompeii and Herculaneum were completely 
boried by the lava. In 1538, a mountain three miles in 
circumference and a quarter of a mile high, was threwa 
up in one night. The circomt'erence of Vesuvius is SO 
miles ; that of its crater is about half a mile. 

Climate. The climate is various, but generally tem- 
perate and warm. In the northern broad part of Italy, 
called Lombardy, the air in winter is keen and piercing. 
Snow sometimes falls at Romtj but rarely lies on the 
ground more than one night. 

In the central parts there are several marshes and stag- 
nant waters, which render the country in their immediate 
vicinity unhealthy. The provinces south of the Apen- 
nines are warm, sultry, and liable to torrents of rain. The 
beat at Naples, being moderated by breezes from the 
mountains and the ^ea, is not so intense as might be ex- 
pected ; but the sirocco, or south- east wind, proceeding 
from the deserts of Africa, sometimes blows for several 
- days together, and produces the most debilitating effects, 
causing an universal languor of body and mind. 

Soil and Productions, ^Italy, in general, is extremely 
fertije, abounding in wine, oil, fruits and silk, which are 
its staple commodities. There is, however, nd want of 
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pasturage, and the quantity of ^rain prodticed is gener^ 
ally suilicient for home con»umptjoa, aad a surplus for 
exportation might be had, if other productions were not 
more beneficial. The agriculture of Lorabardy is excel- 
lent ; but in the neighbourhood of Rome it is much neg- 
lected. Many parts of (he kingdom of Naples are also 
well cultivated. 

The cattle in general are large ; the Parmesan cheese 
is much noted, and constitutes a considerable article of 
commerce. The buffaloe is common. Asses and mules 
are much u^;ed in travelling; the Italian horses are not 
greatly esteemed. Wild boars, wolves and foxes arc still 
found in the forests. Birds do not abound in Italy as in 
many other countries. 

Manufactures and Commerce, The chief manufactures 
are of silk, woollen cloth, velvets, laces, crapen, straw hats, 
looking glasses, leather, bottles, toys^, perfumes, and 
confectionary. The exports consist of wine, olive oil, 
w^ool, raw silk, almonds, tigs, oranges, cheese, saffron and 
-various manufactures. The trade is carried on chiefly by 
foreigners. The principal ports are Genoa^ Legkorn^ Ven- 
ice and Naples, with Messina^ and Palermo in Sicily. 

Cities. Rome^ situated on the Tiber, 15 miles from the 
sea, is one of the most re ie bra ted cities both of ancient and 
modern times. It is 13 miles in circumference, surround- 
ed by a wall. The streets and squares are numerous, 
many of which arc adorned with fountains and statues. 
Rome contains at present 300 churches, tilled with all that 
is rare in painting, sculpture and architecture. The 
cathedral of St. Peter is 730 feet in length, 520 in breadth, 
and 450 in height to the top of the cross, b'^iing, as is sup- 
posed by some, the most astonishing, bold and regular 
fabric that ever existed. Many of the tihest paintings and 
statues, as well as the choicest books and manuscripts, in 
this and other cities in Italy, were pillaged by tlje Fierit;!^ 
in the time of the revolution, and carried to Paris. 
These, however, at the late peace, France was compelled 
to return. Rome contains many remains of antiquity, 
particularly an amphitheatre, on which 12,000 captive. 
Jews were employed in the reign of Vespasian; the Pan- 
theon, converted into a modern church : the pillars of 
Trajan and Antonius ; and the triumphal arches of Titufi 
and others. The population^ in 1817, was 131,000. 
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Genoa^ once the seat of a famous repnblic, is one of the 
most splendid cities in Italjr. Popalation 76,000. its 
innnafactures of silk and velvet are still considerable. 

Florence is also a very beautiful city, and contains man- 
ufactures of silk and satin, which are excellent. It con- 
tains 75,000 inhabitants. 

Leghorn is distingut«ihed for the industry and commer- 
cial enterprise of its inhabitants. The town is intersected 
by several canals, and carries on a considerable trade in 
silks, essences, wine, oil, and stra;v hats. The number of 
inhabitants is 51,000. 

Milan contains manufactures of silk, linen, stockingfs, 
gold and silver lace, and a population of 135,000. The 
cathedral is a vast structure, 500 feet long and 300 broad, 
built wholl) of white marble. About two miles from the 
city is an artilicial echo, which will repeat the report of a 
pistol above 60 times. 

Venice^ once the seat of a powerful republic, is situated 
on 72 small islands. Within the city are 400 canals, 
crossed by a great number of bridges. Here are excellent 
manufactures of velvet and silk stockings. The number 
of inhabitants is 137,240. 

Kitples is a fine city, situated upon one of the most 
beautiful bays in the world, enjoying a luxuriant climate. 
Most of the houses are five and six stories high, with flat 
roofs, on which are placed numbers of flower vases, or 
fruit trees in boxes of earth. The population is 330,468. 

Inhabitants. The Italians are in gen^eral well propor- 
tioned, afl'able, polite, prafuse in thoir compliments, and 
nice in all punctilios of civility, observing, it is said, a due 
medium between the levity of the French, and the gravity 
of the ^Spaniards. In the fine arts they have hitherto ex- 
celled all the other nations of Europe ; and their archi- 
tects, painters, sculptors, and musicians, are unrivalled in 
numbers as well as excellence. Popular education, how- 
ever, is very much 'neglected. 

Religion. Their religion is the Roman Catholic ; but 
persons of all religions live here unmolested, provided «o 
gross insult is offered to their worship. 

Language. The Italian is a mixture of Latin and 
Gothic, composing a language, flowing, sweet, and har- 
monious. 

Antiquities. The relics of antiquity in Italy are exceed- 
ingly numerous, such as the ruins of baths, temples, am- 
phitheatres, triumphal arches, together with a rich pro- 
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fasioa of medals, statues and paintings, and above all, the 
subterraneous cities Hercutaneuoi and Pompeii, which 
were overiirhelmed by an eruption of Vesuvius in the year 
79.. and in 17 IS were accidentally discovered by some la* 
bourers in digging a well, the former at the depth of 80 
feet below the present surface of the earth. A considera- 
ble part of Herculaneum has since been explored, and a 
Tast collection of busts, statues, paintings, altars, utensils^ 
furniture, and manuscripts, have been dug out of its ruins, 
9in account of which, published by order of the king of 
Naples, fills six folio volumes. It appears that the over- 
whelming torrent was not so sudden, but the inhabitants 
were able to make their escape, nor so hot as to conda- 
grate the city. 

Sicily. The island of Sicily is separated from Italy by 
the strait of Messina^ which in its narrowest part is only 
3 miles wide. Its grand feature is the famous volcanic 
mountain Mtna^ situated near the middle of the eastern 
coast. From a base 180 miles in circuit this mountain 
rises majestically to the height of 1 1,000 feet above the 
sea. All the upper part is a region of snow and ice ; a 
girdle of thick forests surrounds its middle ; while the 
lower slope consists of cultivated* fields and vineyards, 
enriched by tiie saline and carbonic qualities of the soil, 
and interspersed with 77 cities, towns and villages. The 
crater at the top of the mt)untain is about three miles in 
circuit ; but the eruptions frequently burst out some way 
below the summit, and the streams of lava have sometimes 
been so copious as to extend to the distance of SO miles. 
Earthquakes, caused by the same intestine commotions 
that produce the eruptions, have frequently aaritated the 
surrounding country. By one of these in 1693. the fine 
city Catania was totally destroyed, and about 18,000 per- 
sons perished in its ruins. 

Sicily is exceedingly fertile, not only in wine, oil, silk, 
and the tropical fruit*, such as orangres, lemons, almonds 
and lagA^ but especially in grain. It also afifords a plenty 
of sustenance for the herds of cattle with which it abounds. 
Its productions however would bo still more abundant, if 
greater attention were paid to agriculture. The weather 
is so warm here even in January, tUi^t the shade is found 
relreshin^. Grain is the staple comrnodity, and vast 
quantities are exported Silk is the second source of 
riches. Wiues are made in every part of the country. 
Y 2 
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Palermo^ the capital, carries ou an extensive commerce. 
Its siik maDulkctures, it is said, employ 900 looms. The 
population is nbout 130,000. Messina also has an exten- 
sive commerce, and a population of 36,000. Many of the 
inhabitants have no occupations. Syracuse is famous as 
being the scene of the exertions of Archimedes, who, by 
his mirrors, set fire to the Roman fleet, and with his en- 
gines lifted their vessels out of the water and dashed them 
against the rocks. Population 17,000. 

The government is monarchical, and the religion Ro- 
man Catholic. 

^ The Lipari hies are annexed to the government of 
Sicily. They contain 18,000 inhabitants. 

8AHD1NIA. Sardinia is reckoned an unhealthy coun- 
try, for which reason the Romans fixed upon it as their 
place of banishment. The soil when cultivated is fruitful, 
yielding grain, wine and oil plcnteously, with citrons, 
orang.vo, and pears. The government is an absolute 
monarchy. Cagliari^ the capital town, contains 35,000 
inhabitantfi. Its commerce is considerable. The lan- 
guage is the Spanish. 

CORSICA. Corsica is subject to France. The face of 
the country is hiliy and woody, and the soil for the most 
part stony, but generally fertile. The air in («everal 
places is bad, owing to the many stagnated waters and 
marshes, which however are now in i^train of being drain- 
ed. The olive tree thrives well all over tbe island, and 
13 one of its greatest riches. Oil supplies the place of 
butter, as in all hot countries. Honey is plentiful. 
The island abounds in minerals, silver, copper, lead, anti- 
mony, and iron. The number of inhabitants, in 1815, 
was 174,702. 

MALTA. Malta^ supposed to be the ancient Melita, 
where St. Paul was shipwrecked, is mostly a rock, covered 
with a thin soil 6 or 8 inches in depth, which when suffi- 
ciently watered is abundantly fertile. Cotton is its staple ; 
the sugar cane is cultivated. Its oranges are among the 
finest in the world. This island is now a colony of Great 
Britain. It is particularly celebrated for the strength of 
its fortifications. The population is aboat 74,500. 
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TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

Face of the Country. The northern parts of this coun- 
trj along the rivers Save, Danube^ PnUh^ and Dniester^ 
consist chiefly of extensive plains. On the north-west of 
Constantinople is a level^ country of great extent. But 
generally^ south of the Danube, the country is mountain- 
ous, being either crossed by long ridges in various dire<;- 
tions, or thickly sprinkled with scattered hills. 

Climate. In general the air is salubrious, and the cli- 
mate delightful. All over the country, also, the water is 
pure and wholesome ; notwithstanding, Turkey has been 
repeatedly visited with the plague. 

Soil In the level provinces of the north, the soil is 
rich and fertile ; in the southern parts it is frequently of 
a lighter nature. Fertility however may be considered as 
its general characteristic. 

Productions. The productions are much the same as 
those of Italy, Spain and Portugal. The northern prov- 
inces towards the Danube afford excellent grain and 
pasturage ; the middle and southern parts, wine and oU. 
ives. Fruits of every kind, such as lemons, oranges, figs, 
and almonds, arrive at the utmost perfection, particularly 
grapes, which have no, uncommon degree of sweetness. 
Various drugs, not common in other parts, are also pro-, 
duced here. But Turkish despotism operates as a perpet- 
ual check to agfriculture and every kind of improvement; 
and its baneful influence has changed some of the most 
fertile spots on the globe into barren deserts. 

The Turkish horses are excellent for beauty and ser- 
vice. The cattle are large, especially in Greece. Goats 
are in high estimation among the inhabitants, both for 
their milk and their flesh. 

Turkey in Europe contains a variety of all sorts of mines, 
and its marbles are esteemed the flnest in the world. 

Manufactures and Commerce. The chief manufactures 
of Turkey are carpets, , of most distinguished beauty ; 
printed muslins, crapes, and gauzes ; brass cannon, mus- 
kets, and pistol barrels, which are much admired ; moroc- 
co leather in large quantities and of the best quality. 

The commerce of Turkey is chiefly in the hands of 

foreigners. The chief exports are currants, flg», siik, 

cotton, carpets, coffee and drugs. The imjiorts are cloth 

<and va^ous. articles of European manufacture. The 
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French possees Ihe greatest share of the Tnrkey trade. 
It IS carried on chle6y from the port of Marseilles. 

Chief Tawni, Comtantinople^ anciently calletl Byzan- 
tiuro, w the capital of the Turkish empire, pleasantly sit- 
uated on the European side of the Boftphoras. Its 
appearance from the harbour is incomparably beaatifol. 
Riding like an amphitheatre from the shores of the Pro- 
pootis and Bosphonist, and crowning the summits of 
seven gently swelling hills, the buildings appear m stages 
one above another ; and the whole city with its splendid 
•losquet*, minerets, and especially the naagnificent dome 
of Sancta Sophia, presents itself at once to the view. But 
a stranger is disappointed on entering the crtj, and dis* 
gusted with the narrowness of the sireeti*, and the wretch- 
ed appearance of the houses belonging to the poorer io- 
habitants. Some of the caravanseras, baths, and palaces, 
however, are very superb, and the chief mosque is said to 
be one of the fine««t temples in the world. This city, 
which is supposed to contain 400^000 inhabitants, is sur- 
rounded by a wall twelve miles in circumference; aod is 
frequently called the Porte, as being one of the sorest 
and most commodious harbours in Europe. 

Adrianople^ formerly the capital, is now the second 
city of European Turkey, it contains about 100,000 
inhabitants, and bas an extensive commerce. 

Salonichi contains 70«000 inhabitants, and is distin- 
guished for its commt*rce. St. Paul addressed two of bis 
epistles to the ancient inhabitants of this place. 

Belgrade has heeb an object of contest between the 
Turks and Anstrians, in almost every war. ft is a place 
of great report for merchants from different nations. The 
population is about 25 000. ^ 

Inhabitants. The Turks were originally from Scytbia 
or Tartary . In their person^ they are in general of a good 
stature, of an athletic form, and robust coo^titation. 
Their dress is the turban, or red bonnet, wrapped round 
with numerous folds ot while muslin. The shirt is of 
calico, and a ihuslin or f»ilk fiasii is always worn round the 
waist. The breeches are large, f>ill, fjistened at the knee, 
and hanging down in a fold nearly to the middle of the feg^« 

Marriage in Turkey is merely a civil contract. The 
partus!* rarely see each other before its celebration. Zvery 
mu«sijlnian is permitted by la*v to have four wive?. The 
apartments of the women aie separ^e from the rest of th« 
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house, and are never entered by any male, except the 
master of the family. In writing they trace their lines 
from right to left. 

The morals of the Turks are loose in the extreme. 
Both sexes are distinguished for cleanlioess ; and bathmg 
13 one of their stated amjsejnents. They have little incli- 
natioD to active diversions ; to enjoy the shade, to recline 
on a sofa, to smoke tobacco, and to intoxicate themselves 
with opium, are their chief amusements. 

Religion. The Mahometan is the established religion 
of Turkey. It prohibits the use of wine, and enjoins 
prayer at 5 stated seasops of the day, with the face turned 
towards Mecca. 

Language. The Turkish language is a dialect of the 
Tartarian The Greeks speak a modernized Greek, and 
the Asiatic provinces, the Arabic. 

Government. The government is despotic. The em- 
peror, who is also called Sultan or Grand Seignior, is 
master of the lives and property of his subjects. Some 
of the emperors have exhibited all that is shocking and 
unnatural in arbitrary power. 

The Turkish, or Ottoman empire, as it is sometimes 
called, was founded by Osmon I. about 1300. This prince 
was succeeded by a race of warlike monarchs. The pres- 
ent emperor is Selim III, who was born in 1761, and as- 
cended the throne in April, 1789. 

Curiosities Almost every spot of ground, every river, 
and every fountain in Greece, presents the traveller with 
the remains of a celebrated antiquity. On the isthmus of 
Corinth the ruins of Neptune's temple, and the theatre 
where the Isthmian games were celebrated, are still 
visible, ^^//ten^ abounds with ihem ; such as the remains 
of the temple of Minerva, and of the emperor Adrian's 
palace ; the temple of Theis ; the lantern of Demosthe- 
nes, (a small round edifice of white marble ;) the temple 
of the winds; the remains of the theatre of Bacchus; the 
magnificent aqueduct of Adrian ; and the temples of Ju- 
piter Olympus, and Augustus. At Bastri on the south 
side of Mount Parnassus, the remains of the temple of the 
oracle of Apollo, and the marble steps that descend to 
what is supposed to be the repowned Castilian spring, are 
still visible. 

Islands Some of the most noted islands belonging to 
Turkey are JVegropontj the ancient Euboea, fertile ia 
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ffram, WM and froits ; Candict^ or Crete, in wbich is the 
famoufi MouDt Ida, and the river Lethe; the wheat is of 
the linest Hort, and the wines are exquisite ; Rhodes, m 
which stood the celebrated cohissus of brass ; Cyprw^ in 
which is the city of Pa|ibo8, famous for its temple of 
Venus; PatmoA, where St. John wrote the Apocalypse; 
Parus, famous for its marble ; and Lemoos for it» mmeial 
earth. 



A^IA. 

Asia is particularly entitled to our admiration, not 
merely on account of the fertility of its soil, the delicious- 
Dess of Its fruits, the fragrancy of its plants, spices, and 
gums, the beauty and the variety of its gems, the ricbness 
of its nM;tals,,and the Oneness of its cottons and silks, k 
all which it greatly exceeds Europe ; but also as beiog 
the immediate scene of man^s creation, and a country 
which the adorable Mes*)iah vouchsafed to honour witb 
bis birth, residence and expiatory sufferings. It was in 
Asia, accordmg to the sacred records, the all wise Creator 
planted the garden of Eden, and formed our first parents 
•ul of the dust of the ground; here, subsequent to the 
destroying deluge, he accepted the grateful sacrifice of 
I^oah ; and by confounding the languages at Babel, facil- 
itated the planting of nations. It was in Asia God estab- 
lished his once beloved people the Jews, and gave them 
the lively oracles of truth; here Jesus Christ performed 
the wondrous work of our redemption ; and here the 
christian faith was miraculously propagated, and sealed 
with the biodd of unnumbered martyrs. Edifices also 
were reared, empires were founded, and the worship of 
the Most High wascelebrated in this division of the globe, 
while Europe, Africa and America wi re uninhabited and 
unexplored. 

Asia contains an immense population, not less, it has 
been supposed, than 500 millions of inhabitants, a oamber 
grv^ater than that of all the rest of the world. The richest 
and best inhabited parts are within the torrid and the 
southern part of the temperate zones; for the oiidJle 
belt of this continent, wbich runs parallel to the finest 
oouatries of JSurope, is mostly ap immense desert ; ^ 
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aJI ihnt lies to the north of tbia is a regioo of ]»te«9e c«ld 
during a great part of the year. 

Asisi^ in former ag>eA, w«s successively governed by the 
Assyrians^ the Mt»des, the Persians and the Greeks ; birt 
the e^tetKsive regions of IndiH and China were imperfectly 
knows to the conqtieroFs of the aRcieot world. Uponth^ 
af»Qibilat»on of these emprres Asia was reduced by ths 
Rooiaiis, who carried their Vfctorions arms eveo heyond 
tiie Ganges ; and the di(*ci|>les of Mahomet^ called 8ara^ 
een&, al\erward!> spread their devastations over thisconrti* 
licnt^ and transformed the most populous and luxuriant 
fipotn, inte wild and uncultrvated deserts. 

The fireyai-iing form of governnrent is absofute moD- 
urchy ; nor can any of the inhafhitants of this extensive 
territory be «aid to enjoy- the smallest dfgree of liberty, 
except the wandering tribes of Arabs and Tarteirs. 

TURKEY m ASIA. 

Pease of the Camttry. No country in the world is mere 
beautifully diven^i^ed with momrtaitis, v allies, and fertile 
l^aineu 

Climate The climate is most excellent, being equally 
favourable to health and vegetation. Heat in general 
predoRiinates ; birt there is a peculiar softness and seren<* 
ity in the air perceivable in few cotmtries on the Euro- 
pean side of the Archipelago. 

Soil. The soil, though rocky in many parts, is in gen^ 
'eral fertile, and well adapted to every purpose of agricul- 
ture.. 

Productions. The Asiatic countries were the first in the 
W'lrld which enjoyed the advantagef* of cultivation. They 
have been famed from remotest antiquity for their abund- 
ant harvests, and their plentiful vintage, their pomegran- 
ates, their olives, and other excellent fruits. At present, 
agriculture is deplorably neglected. In Asia Minor, and 
in Syria, wheat and barley are chiefly-cultivated. In the 
latter country, a considerable quantity of tobacco also, 
and some cotton, are produced. The vine grows sponta- 
neously, and wine is made bv boiling the liquor immedi- 
ately after its expression from the grape. Mulbe,rry trees 
are in abundance, so that any quantity of silk might be 
produced. A variety of drugs used in dy einer and in 
medicine, such as madder, jaiap, opium, and scammony^ 
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may also be reckoned among the prodaciions of these 

coontries. . . 

Anifnals. The domestic quadrupeds, principally em- 
ployed for carriage, are the ass, the mule, and the camel 
The finest horses are of the Arabian brped, and are re- 
served for persons of rank. Beef is neither plentiful nor 
good ; but the mutton in many parts is excellent. The 
ibex haunts the summits of Caucasus. The jvild boar and 
various kinds of deer are common in the forest*. The 
lion is frequently aeen on the banks of the Tigris, but 
seldom appears to the west of the Euphrates. The hyena 
is common towards the south, and troops of jackals hannt 
the neighbourhood of towns, which they disturb by their 
Dightiy bowlings. The cities and villages here, as well 
as in Egypt and European Turkey, swarm with dog8 
which wander at large without any owners. 

Towns, Aleppo is the principal city ixk Asiatic Turkey. 
It is the centre of Syrian commerce. Three or four 
caravans proceed annually through Asia Minor, from 
Aleppo to Constantinople, Large caravans also frequent- 
ly arrive from Bagdad and Bassora, with coffee from Ara- 
bia. It contains manufactures of cotton and silk, and 
about 250.000 inhabitants. 

Damascus is next in importance, being supposed to 
contain about 200,000 inhabitants. It is the seat of a 
considerable trade, and was once famous for its manufac- 
ture of sword blacles, whi^h could not be broken, though 
bent in the mo^t violent manner. 

Bagdad is a large and populous city. The houses are 
generally of brick, with flat roofs, on which the inhabit- 
ants sleep. The streets are narrow and dirty, and swarm 
with scorpions and tarantulas, and other noxious insects, 
of which the stings are dangerous, and often prove fafal. 
Bassora is a place of great commercial resort, being 
frequented by numerous vessels from Europe and India. 
It is also the great emporium of trade between Asiatic 
Turkey and the more easstern countries. ^ 

JerusaUin is now an inconi^iderable place. The innao- 
itanls are about 20,000, who Subsist chiefly by the charity 
of pious pilgrims. 

Tyrt^ once a famous city, is now totally abandoned, ex- . 
cept by a few fishermen, who sometimes visit it to fish m | 
the surrounding waters, and on its rocks dry their nets- 
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Smyrna is the principal city of Asia Minor, and the 
third in Asiatic. Tarkey. It is the chief mart of the Le* 
rant trade, and contains aboat 140,000 inhabitants. 
Pnusa is a beautiful city, in a romantic situation at the 
foot of Mount Olympus. Diarbekir is a large and pop- 
ulous city, built of hewn stone. All religious sects are 
here equally tolerated. Erzerum and Sinope^ the former 
the capital of Araienia, and the latter of Pontus, are now 
places of little consequence. 

Palmyra is celebrated in modern times only for its ru- 
ins. These are described as suddenly bursting upon the 
traveller's eye as he comes round an eminence in the wil- 
derness, and discloi^ing long rows of columns decorated 
with architectural ornaments, gigantic portals, and roofless 
temples. Balbec, the ancient Heliopolis, on the coast of 
Syria, 18 famed for a single magnificent ruin, that o{ the 
temple of the Sun, equally conspicuous for the vastness of 
its dimensions^ and the noble style of its architecture. 

Inhabitants, The inhabitants of these countries are of 
various origin. The Turks, as the rulers, possess the 
principal power and property, and are the chief inhabit- 
ants of the cities ; their habits and religion are the pre- 
dominant ones. The christians are mostly of the Greek 
church, and use the modern Greek language. The Ar- 
menians constitute a particular sect of christians, charac- 
terised by rigorous fasts, and abundance of ritual observ- 
ances. Xhey are much addicted to commerce, which 
they pursue through almost all the countries of the East, 
every where forming a distinct people, and strictly adher- 
ing to their manners and religion. They are frugal, po- 
lite and wary, and understand all the mysteries of traffic. 



RUSSIA IN ASIA, 

Face of the Country, Asiatic Russia, formerly known 
by the name of Siberia, di^^plays less variation of surface 
than perhaps any other part of the globe of equal extent. 
Although not wholly destitute of mountains, its principal 
character is that of an immense plain. It also contains 
some elevated and extensive steeps, abounding in salt 
lakes, a feature almost peculiar to Asia. The northeni 
and eastern parts consjist chiefly of vast marshy plains^ 
covered with almost perpetual snow, and pervaded 
Z 
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with large riven which panue, under masses of ice, thf ir 
dreary cuorse to the Frozen Ocean. 

Climate, Soil and Froductians, Id the south-western 
part is a district, ezteodiog from the Volga to the Uralian 
Diountains, fvhich enjoys a delightful climate and a fertile 
soil. Its forests present the cedar, the cypress, the 
juniper, the heech, and the oak ; and its orchards produce 
the almond, the fig, the peach, and all the other fruits 
of the temperate regions. But in the greatest part of the 
wide expanse of Siberia, none but the hardiest vegetables 
are found. The middle region, however, present im- 
mense forests of birch, alder, and the various species of 
pmes and furs. Many districts of Siberia are productive 
of grain. Some parts near the Ob yield plentiful crops for 
20 years successively. Several districts also are welt 
adapled to pasturage ; but in advancing towards the north, 
the forests gradually disappear, and mosses of different 
kinds are the last traces of expiring vegetation. 

in the northern parts of Siberia, the rein- deer is an 
useful substitute for the horse, the cow, and the sheep. 
In Kamschatka, dogs are used for drawing carriages. 
The south is favoured with that noble animal, the horse, 
which, as well as the ass, is there found in its wild state. 
In this part also the camel is not unfrequent. Asiatic 
Russia also abounds in various animals highly valuable 
for their furs, which are an important article of commerce, 
such as the black fox, sable, ermine, beaver, martin, and 
the marmotte. 

Towns, Jiatrachan is the principal city in Asiatic 
Russia, and next to Petersburg and. Moscow, the most 
important in the whole empire. It carries on a great 
traffic, especially in the fisheries of the Volga and the 
Caspian sea. its*^ leather manufactories and salt works 
are also considerable, its population, which consists of a 
singular assemblage of different nations, is estimated at 
70,000. 

Tobolsk, the capital of a government of the same name, 
was formerly the capital of Siberia. It contains about 
15,000 inhabitants. Its commerce is now floujrishing. 
Irkutsk is the chief mart of the coirtmerce between Russia 
and China. Its population is about 12,000. Ochotsk is 
the pert whence the communcation with Kamschatka is 
carried on. 
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The name of Tartary has been generally applied to all 
the northern region of Asia, comprehending independent 
Tartary, Chinese Tartary, Tibet and Siberia, and was for- 
merly knonrn by the name of Scythia, once a poivcrful 
empire. Most of this country is now in a state of loose 
subjection to the Russian and Chinese empires. A part, 
however, remains independent; but being little known, 
will require but' a brief description. 

The northern parts consist chiefly in barren and s^tndy 
plains, inhabited by the Kergusses, who lead a wandering 
life, and dwell in tents of felt, which they carry about with 
tbem in their migrations. They have horses, camels, cat- 
tle, sheep, and goats. Their chief food is mutton. They 
carry on some traffic with the Russians, principally at 
Orenburg and Omsk, 

The %ountry of Kharism, extending from the Caspian 
sea to the river Jihon, is chieAy in a desert state, produc- 
ing however some cotton, lamb's fur, and a small quanti- 
ty of raw silk. 

Great Bupharia, by far the most important partof Inde- 
pendent Tartary, is described as one of the most interest- 
ing and agreeable countries in the world, being but little 
encumbered with mountains, but charmingly diversified 
with hills and vallies, and blessed with a fruitful soil and 
delightful climate. The population consists of the Urbec 
Tartars, who conquered the country in the fifteenth centu- 
ry, and of the Proper Buchanans. The former live after 
the Tartarian manner, dwelling in tents in the summer, 
and in towns and villages in the winter. The latter in- 
habit towns and cultivate the land. Their religion is 
Mahometan. 

The chief city is Samarcand^ once the principal resi- 
dence of that terrible conqueror, Timor, or Tamerlane, 
and the metropolis of an empire more extensive than that 
of Rome. * But little is known of its present state. Balk 
is a considerable city, and the great mart of trade be- 
tween Bucharia and Hindostan. 

PERSIA. 

Face of thPCountry, The general face of the country 
is mountaiaout. One of its most remarkable features is 
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the want of ri?er9 and wood, of which no country, eicept 
Arabia, ia more destitute. Extensive sandy deserts like- 
wise freqaeody occur in various parts, although some dis- 
tricts display the most luxuriant vegetation. 

Climate, The climate is exceedingly various. lo the 
southern parts, the heat, during at least four months in the 
summer, is almost insupportable ; and the hot wind, called 
Samiel, which reigns from the mouth of the Indus to 
Arabia, and ascends towards the north beyond Bagdad, is 
often as instantaneously fatal to the traveller as a musket 
shot, those who are struck with the suddeu blast immedi- 
ately dropping down dead. The camels readily perceive 
its approach, and are said to give warning of the dabger, 
by making an unusual noise, and thrusting their noses in- 
to the sand. When its coming can be perceived, the onljr 
means of escape is to fall dat on the ground until it is 
over, which is generally in two or three minutes. 

The eastern provinces, from the north of the^odas (q 
the borders of Tartary, are also subject to extreme heats, 
but are not so insalubrious as the southern coasts, in all 
these parts the air is perfectly serene ; it seldom rains, 
and a cloud is rarely seen. The northern provinces, bor- 
dering on the Caspian, are comparatively cool and moist, 
but scarcely le^s unhealthy than the southern. 

Soil, The soil in general is unfertile, being mostly 
sandy and dry* The rivers of Central Persia are frequent- 
ly lost, and wholly disappear in the sandy deserts of the 
interior. The chief industry of the farmer is employed 
in watering his lands. These remarks apply however on- 
ly to the central and southern provinces : Those in the 
north are sufficiently moist and fertile. 

Productions. Wheat and rice are the kinds of grain 
most generally cultivated, both of which are excellent; 
but the latter is generally preferred for food. Barley and 
millet are also produced in considerable quantities. The 
other principal productions are cotton* silk, fruit of most 
all kinds in the highest perfection; also abundance of 
drugs, among which is the asafostida. 

The Persian horse*' are much esteemed. Mules are 
chiefly used for servile purposes ; the camel is the prin- 
cipal beast of burden. The horned cattle are small and 
lean. Sheep are common, but hog^ are no where kept, 
except near the Caspian. Pigeons are mdl'e numerous 
bere^ than in any other part of the world. 
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Oa tlie western coast of the Caspiao sea arc copious 
springs of naphtha, or foasil oil. The earth when dug td 
the depth of two or three inches, easily takes fire. 

Manufactures and Trade, The principal noanufactures 
are of silk, woollen, mohair, carpets and leather. The 
Persian trade has always been chiefly in the hands of for- 
eigners ; at present it is very inconsiderable. The natives 
are averse to the sea, and never possess any naval power. 

To'tans. Teheran, the capital.contains 60,000 inhabitants. 
Ispahan^ the former capital, is said to contain 400^000 
inhabitant, and is thought to be one of the finest cities of 
the East. Its palaces, mosquei, caravanseras and baths, 
are extremely magnificent. Shiras^ the second city in 
Persia, is situated in a fertile plain, encompassed on all 
sides with lofty mountains. The trees in the public gar- 
dens are said to be some of the largest in the world, and 
the wines are reckoned the best throughout the East. 
Gombroon was once a port of great trade. The English 
atni Dutch had factories here, but they have now deserted 
the place. Herat carries on a couFrderable trade. MeS" 
chid contains the tomb of Mosa, on« of the twelve greal 
Irmans of Persia. Tiflis is the capital* of the province of 
Georgia. It is populous, but meanly built. Its chief 
trade is in furs. 

Inhabitants, The Persians are generally handsome, but 
their complexions towards the south are somewhat swar- 
thy. They shave the head, but the beard is held sacred, 
and managed with great care. They are noted for their 
vivacity, gay dressing, humanity and hospitality. Their 
dress is simple, but the materials of their cloths are com- 
monly very expensive, consisting of valuable «tufis, richly^- 
embroidered with gold and silver. They wear at all 
times a dagger m their sash, and linen trousers. The 
dress of the women as well cas that of the men, is very 
costly, and they are at great pains to heighten their beau- 
ty by art. 

Religion^ ^c. The religion is Mahometanism. The Per- 
sian language is accounted the sweetest and most elegant of 
all the Oriental languages, and its prevalence in the East 
may be compared to that of the French in Europe. 

The government is despotic, and frequently rigorous 
and tyrannical. 

Curiosities. The remains of the' ancient capital of this 
empire, the famed Perse pol is, are still visible, and present 
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those of the cities, and those of the desert. The former 
are civilized, hospitable at)d poKte : the latter are robbers 
by profession, being, as is sapposed, the posterity of Ish- 
fidaeK the son of Abraham, of whom it was foretold, they 
sboatd be hivincibt^,and that their hands shoufd be against 
every man, and every man's hand against them. These 
robbers, headed by a captain, traverse the country in 
troops, on horseback, and a^sanlt and plunder the cara* 
Tans, nnle$iS strongly gnarded by soldiers. 

Religion. Their religion is Mahometanism, introduced 
by that famous arch impostor, Mahomet, who died io 629, 
leaving two branches of his race, both esteemed divine a- 
mongtheir subjects. These were the Cahphs of Persia, and 
of Egypt, under the latter of whom Arabia was inclQded. 

The Caliphs of Persia turned their arms to the east, aod 
conquered many countries. The Caliphs of Egypt and 
Arabia directed their ravages towards Europe, and uoder 
the name of Saracens or Moors, (which they obtained, be- 
cause they entered Europe from Mauritania in AfVica, 
the country of the Moors) reduced most parts of Spain, 
France, Italy, and the islands in the Mediterranean. 

In this manner did the successors of that impostor 
spread their religion and conquests over the greater part 
of Asia, Africa, and Europe ; and they still give law to a 
very considerable portion of mankind. 

Language^ SfC, The Arabic language is celebrated as 
being exceedingly copious and. expressive. ' In formei' 
ages' the Arabians were famous for their jearoing, and 
skill in the liberal arts. At present there are few nations 
where the people aie more universally ignorant, although 
they are not wholly destitute of colleges, academies and 
schools. 

Government The inland country is under the govern- 
ment of many petty princes, styled sheiks. They have 
. no other laws than those found in the Koran, and the 
comments upon it. The northern Arabs owe subjectioD 
to the Turks. 

HINDOSTAN. 

Face of the Country. Hindostan consists chiefly of 
extensive plains, fertilized by numerous rivers and sJtreatnSf 
and interspersed with a few ranges of moantaiifi) n<w^ ®^ 
^hich are of any remarkable erevation. 
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• Rivers. The principal rivers of ladia are the Ganges, 
the Burrampooter, and the Indus, all of them mightj 
streams, and held in the highest veneration by the super- 
stitious Hindoos, who suppose their waters have the 
power of washing awaj sins. 

The Ganges is more than 2,000 miles in length. It 
flows through the plains of Hindostan, a distance of 1,350 
miles, with a smooth, navigable stream, from half a mile, 
to 3 miles wide, and after receiving the Burrampooter^ 
a river from four to five mile» wide, discharges itself by 
numerous mouths into the Bay of Bengal The Delta, or 
island formed by the Ganges, in that part bordering on 
the sea, is 180 miles in width, composed of a multitude of 
creeks and rivers, forming an intricate labyrinth, called 
the suNDERBUNDS, and is so completely involved in the woods, 
and so much infested with tigers, that every attempt to 
clear it has hitherto miscarried. 

The Indus^ by the natives called Siode, is a fine, deep, 
navigable river ; its entrance, however, is much choked 
with sand. All these rivers, swelled by the periodical 
rains, overflow their banks. The inundation in the lower 
parts of Bengal, contiguous to the Ganges and Burram- 
pooter, about the end of July, is more than 100 miles in 
width. 

Climate^ Soil and Productions. Hindostan towards the 
north is pretty temperate, but hot towards the south, and 
it rains almost constantly for three months in the year. 
No part of thesurface of the globe presents a more fertile 
soil than the well watered tracts of this prolific region. 
Double harvests, and two crops of fruit from many of the 
trees, have from time immemorial been the support of a 
numerous population. Rice is the grain that is chiefly 
cultivated, and constitutes the principal food of the Hin- 
doos. The cultivation of cotton is widely difi'used. Mil- 
let, oranges, lemons, figs, and pomegranates, are produced 
in abundance. The sugar cane succeeds well ; likewise 
opium, indigo and tobacco. 

The forests present a wonderful luxuriance of vegeta- 
tion, and the number of creeping plants, of prodigious 
size and length, extending from tree to tree, connect the 
whole into one mass of verdure. 

Horses and wild cattle are numerous. The sheep in all 
the southern parts are covered with hair instead of wool. 
Camels are not uncommon as beasts of burden. Elephants 
are fre<|uent, both wild and tamed. 
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Almost every species of ferocious aDimals is foand here 
except the lion. That most dreaded both by man and 
beast, is the royal tigfer of Benglil, at once the most beao- 
tiful, and the most terrible of carnivorous animals. 

Minerals. Mineral ores are very little known ; but the 
diamond mines of QolcondaAre peculiarly celebrated. 

Manufactures. The most cooj-iderable maoutactures 
are those of cotton, many of which are exqoisitely fine 
and beautiful. 

Towns, Calcutta, the chief city of Bengfal, and of alJ 
the British possessions in India, is situated on the river 
Hoogly, or western arm of the Ganges, and contains, as is 
supposed, above 500,000 inhabitants. The houses are 
variously built, some with brick, others with mud, and a 
great number with bamboos and mats, making' a most 
motley appearance. The mixture of European and 
Asiatic manners here is wonderful. Coaches, palan- 
keens, carriages drawn by bullocks, and the passing cere- 
monies of the Hindoos, form a diversified and curiow 
Bcene. Its commerce is very extensive. 

The western part of Calcutta, called Chouringhee, is 
worthy of particular notice. It is inhabited by the 
Company's Civil and Military oflBces, and the Europe- 
ans of opulence and rank. The government house is ao 
immense and superb palace, situated on a beautiful plaiOj 
enclosed with an iron railing. Its principal avenues arc 
under four lofty triumphal arches. The site of this mag- 
nificent edifice is called VVellesley Place. The private 
bouses at this "Court end of the town," are built in the 
Grecian style of architecture, and prosenting their elegant 
porticoes, and extensive collonades of pillars in front, sur- 
mounted by Attic pediments, appear fit residences wr 
princes, instead of the quiet scenes of domestic life. The 
celebrated fortress of Fort William, a roost beautiful spec- 
imen of military architecture, is situated on the water 
front of this quarter of Calcutta. Indeed k is difficult to 
describe Chouringiiee and its vicinity. It is the seal ^i 
the Supreme Government of India, of the Supreme Juat- 
cial Court of Bengal, and of the Supreme Court of Ap- 
peal from the various magistrates to whom the civil ana 
criminal jurisdiction of the natives is committed throogri- 
out the company's territories. It is the residence of b)! the 
principal officers and most wealthy individaals of Inoiai 
and tiere ate to be found the peculiar elegance of ma^ 
ners, refinement of sentiment, and magnificence ef g^^^** 
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liBfameDt, which distingaish the coarto and courtiers of 
ether great and powerful empires. 

The college at Fort William, or Wellesley College, 
k situated in Calcutta. It is an establishment honourable 
to the character of its great fonnder, the Marquis Welles- 
ley, late Governor General of Bengal. The junior civil 
servants of the Company are placed in this college on their 
arriyal in India, and instructed in the various languages of 
the countr)'. The usual term of residence is three years ; 
hat such as distinguish themselves by industry, and make 
suitable proficiency, are appointed to lucrative offices at 
an earlier period. There is an annual Commencement, 
or Vistration, when, after due examination, the best Orien- 
tal scholars receive a degree of honour, accompanied with 
a handsome present in money' or bo6k8. On the improve- 
ment of their time in this excellent seminary in a great 
measure depend their advancement in life, and future for- 
tune. There isasimilarestabtishmentforCadetsatBarasut. 
The hospitals in Calcutta are on a very extensive scale, 
worthy the opulence and humanity of a powerful nation, 

A town hall is erected in Calcutta, which is to serve as 
an exchange for merchants, and a place of deposit for the 
statues, pictures, &c. of Lord Cornwallis, Mr. Hastings, 
Marquis Wellesley, and other Governors-General, Judges, 
&c. This magnificent edifice, when completed, will cost 
upwards of three hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

In^ Calcutta there are two Episcopal churches, s\nd one 
chapel for the Baptists. The services m the former arc 
performed by the Fast India Company's chaplains; in 
the latter by the Missionaries on the Serampore establish- 
ment, which is a flourishing and successful institution for 
diffusing the gospel in India. 

. Moorshedabad is a large but ill built city, at present ill 
a state of decline. Patna is a place of considerable trade, 
particularly in saltpetre. Banares is rich and populous. 
Several Hindoo temples and magnificent buildii^gs em- 
bellish the banks of the river. This is the ancient seat 
of Braminical learning, ^gm, once a most famous and 
opulent city, has rapidly declined of late. The Great 
Mogul used sometimes to reside here. His palace was 
prodigiously large, and the Seraglio continued about 1000 
women, with numerous palaces, caravanseras, baths, 
mosques and mausoleums. Delhi^ once a large, rich, and 
populous city, and the capital of the Mogul empire, is 
now, for the most part, in rains. Lahore is the capital of 
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the Seiks, a new power, whose name Was scarcely knoivs 
till thi>y rose od the ruins of ihe Mogul empire. 

Madras is a Brilish fort and town, next in importance 
to Calcutta. It is close to the margin of the sea, from 
which it roake9 a beautiful appearance. Pondieherry is a 
French, and Tranquebar^ a noted Dutch settlemeot. Se- 
ringapatgm^ lately the capital of Tippoo^s dominions, is 
DOW in possession of the British. Goa is a settlement of 
the Portuguese, and a noted seat of their (nquisitioD, 
which, however, is now abolished. Visiapour is a consid- 
erable city. The celebrated diamond onnes are in iti 
vicinity. Bombay is a well known British settlement 
The inhabitants are of several nations, and very numerous. 
Surat contains a population, it is ^aid, of 500,000 inhab- 
itants. It is also a place of considerable trade. Camha'^ 
is a handsome city, formerly of great trade in spice^ ivory, 
cotton cloths and silk, which is now chiefly transferred to 
Surat. Juggernaut is noted for being the seat of a famou8 
idol of the Hindoos. Of the multitudes which visit this 
place at the annual festival, many perish on their joufney, 
and the ground for the distance of 50 miles is strewed ivith 
human bones and sculls. 

Inhabiiants. The Hindoos are of a dark complexion, 
with long black hair. Their persons are straight, their 
limbs neat, their fingers long and tapering, and their 
countenances open and pleasant. 

They are divided into four different tribes or casts ; the 
Brahmins, or priests; the soldiers; the labourers, includ- 
ing farmers and tradesmen ; and the mechanics. These 
different casts are forbidden to intermarry, to dwell, to eat 
or drink with each other. 

The diet of the Hindoos ig simple, consisting cbiefij of 
rice, milk and vegetables. Animal food and iDtoxic^tio^ 
liquors are utterly prohibited, particularly among the low- 
er casts. 

In character they are mild, gentle, timid and submis- 
sive. They are permitted a plurality of wives; but one 
is looked upon as superior to the rest. The shocJting 
custom of women burning themselves on the death of 
their husbands, though still practised, is becoming 1^^ 
frequent. 

The Mahometans, or Moors, as they are called, of whom 
there are consid«?rabie numbers in Hmdostan, are a mere 
athletic and vigorous race, and distinguished from the 
Hindoos by, a fairer complexion. They are much le*« 
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submissive and gentle ; and thoogh equally bigoited to 
their religion, are extremely dissolate in their maonen. 

Religion. The religion of the Hindoos. is ar^tfoUy ioter- 
woven with all the commoo offices of life. They wor- 
ship images, and, under the inflaence of their wretchod 
superstition, will frequently devote themselves to certain 
and paioful death, throwing themselves on large iron 
hooks, fastened to the wheels of the carriages by which 
their images are drawn, or casting themselves on the 
ground for the wheels to pass over them and crush them 
to death. 

Gover9tf¥ient. Hindostaa is divided into many govern- 
ments, the forms of which are various. 

liliMdf. Ceylon is a remarkably fine island, containing 
1,500,000 inhabitants. Its peculiar and most valuable pro- 
duct is cinnamon, the best in the world. Pepper, carda- 
mon, and other spices, are also natives here. The low 
lands are amazingly fertile in rice. Elephants and tygen 
abound in the forests, and alligators in the rivers. Many 
other wild animals and tremendous reptiles might also be 
mentioned. Gold, iron, plumbago, and various precious 
stones, are among iti« mineral products. In one of its bays 
is a beautiful pearl-tishery, which is frequented by a mul- 
titude of divers from different parts. The natives are 
called Cinglese, and are of Hindoo oiigin. Columbo^ the 
capital, containing 50,000 inhabitants, and Candy^ in the 
interior, are the principal towns. The English captured 
the Dntch settlements in 1796, and, in 1815, they com- 
pleted the conquest of the island. In Columbo, the Bap- 
tists and Wesleyan . Methodists have missionaries and 
schools. On this island, in the district of Jaffna, is a scc- 
cessfol missionary station, established by the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

The Maldive and Laecadive islands are uninteresting. 
The inhabitants speak the Cinglese language. Their 
trade is chiedy in cowries, cocoa-nuts and fish Amber- 
gris is frequently collected on the shores of the islands of 
these seas. 

BIRMAN EMPIRE. 

The Birman empire is a beautifully diversified and fer- 
tile country, producing abundant crops of rice, wheat, su- 
gar canes, tobacco, indigo; cotton, and the different tropi- 
cal fruits in perfection. The leak tree is the glory of its 
A A 
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-forests. Some of the finest merchant ships ever seen ib 
the Thames, have been built at Calcutta, of teak wood, 
-from the forests of Pegu. 

The mineral products are rich, gold in proOusion 
decorates their temples and palaces, and the inferior 
metals are found in abundance. That precious gem, the 
true ruby, is almost peculiar to Pegu and some other 
parts of the eibpire. Amber is dug in large quantities 
near the Irrawadj. 

Mannfactures and Trade. The Birmans excel in gild- 
ing, and in several other ornamental manufactories. 
The chief trade of this country is with China and British 
India. English manufactures are exported to Rangoon^ 
and the returns are made in teak timber, «o indispensabie 
at Calcutta. 

Towns. Utnmerapoora^ the new capital, with its turrets, 
■and spires, seems to rise, like Venice, out of the waters, 
being situated between a lake and the river Irrawadj. 
The fort is an exact square, with public granaries aud 
store rooms ; and there is a gilded temple at each corner, 
•nearly 100 feet in height, but far inferior to others in the 
vicinity. Popujation, 175,000. 

Rangoon is the chief port of the Birman empire. It is 
of recent foundation, and is supposed to contain above 
30,000 inhabitants. The American Baptists in 1813 es- 
tablished here a missionary station. 

Ava^ the former capital, is in ruins. Pegti is also in 
ruins ; but a new city has been built on the same grounds 
which occupies about half the extent of the former, and 
contains about 7000 inhabitants. 

♦ Numerous towns and villages crowd the banks of the 
river Irrawady, which seems to be the centre of the pop- 
ulation of the empire. 

Inhabitants. The Birmans are a bold, enterprising 
people. In war they display the ferocity of savages; 
in peace they show considerable gentleness and civiliza- 
tion. No female is permitted to leave the country, le*t 
it should injure: the population. Their edifices atfd 
barges, constructed in a singular style of Oriental ele- 
gance, attest the excellence of their genius, which seemfi 
to want nothii^ but culture. 

' Religion and Literature, The Birmans profess the 
Hindoo religion ; but their priests are reckoned inferior 
to the Brahmins of Hindo«tan in learning. They have 
many books, which are kept in great order and neatness. 
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Government, The government is despotic, and the 
laws in some instances are very severe. Desertion or 
cowardice in a soldier is punished by the execution of 
his wife, children and parents. An innocent wife op 
daughter may be seized, and sold into slavery, to dis- 
charge a. debt of her husband. 

• MALACCA- 

Malaccais a lat^ peninsula*, about 1 50 mties in breadth. 
The inland parts, are overgrown with forests, which are 
infested with elepha<>ts, tigers and wild boars. 

Agriculture is chiefly employed in the growth of rice ; 
pepper and other spices, valuable gums and wood, are 
also among its products; Malacca is noted through the 
East for its tin mines ; gold is said to be found in the sand 
of its streams. ^ 

The inhabitants are called Malays. They are below 
the middle size, of a tawny complexion, with long black 
hair ; of a restless disposition, greatly addicted to naviga- 
tion, war, plunder, emigration and desperate enterprises, 
insomuch, that they are universally considered, by those 
with whom they have intercourse, as the most treacher- 
ous and ferocipfis people on the g]obe. Malay barks, not 
carrying above thirty men,'have been known to attack by 
surprise European vessels of thirty or forty guns ; and to 
obtain possession of then^ by suddenly boarding and massa- 
creing the greatest part of the crew ivith their poinard?. 
When engaged as sailors in foreign ships, they arc never 
to be trusted ; and when employed as domestics, the least 
affront is capable of exciting them to the most desperate 
revenge. 

Their religion is Mahometanism. The Malayan lan- 
guage, which, in contrast to the character of the people, 
is the softest and most melodious dialect of the East, is 
widely diffused through that part of the world, and serves 
the purpose of general communication. % 

Malacca^ its capital, containing about 12,000 inhabit- 
ants, was taken from'the Dutch by the English, in 1795. 
The London Missionary Society have established here a 
successful missionary station. 

Islands, Opposite to the coast of Malacca, though at 
some distance from it, are the islands Andaman and JVico- 
har. 
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The greater Aodsman is about 140 miles in lengths 
The soil is a black, rich nionid. The forests prodace eb- 
ony and other valuable woods. The only qnadrnpeds are 
wild bogs, monkies and rats. The natives, who are aboat 
2000 in numbei, are woolly beaded negroes, resensbliog 
those of Africa. A British settlement has lately been 
formed on this island, and some convicts sent thither from 
Bengal. 

The Nicobar islands are three in number. The most 
remarkable production is a kind o£ bread frail, said to 
weigh from 20 to 30 pounds. 

SIAM. 

Siam consists of an extensive vale, pervaded by a large 
river, and enclosed on each side by a ridge of lofty moua- 
fains. The soil is extremely rich, and the climate, being 
hot, grently promotes fertility. The chief agricultural 
product is rice, which is here of an excellent quality. 

The elephants of Siam are remarkable for their sagaci- 
ty and beauty, as well as for their size. Some are of a 
white colour, aud are held in high veneration by the inhab- 
itants, who suppose them to be animated by the souls of 
departed princes. 

The Siamese are of a dark complexion, with features 
of the Tartariap or Chinese cast. The men are extreme- 
ly indolent, and leave the most laborious occupations to 
the women. 

Literature is considerably cultivated. The youth are 
commonly educated in the convents of monks, where they 
are taught to read, write, and cast accounts. Their re- 
ligion resembles that of the Hindoos, one of its leading 
doctrines being that of the transmigration of souls. The 

fovernment is despotic, and the sovereign is revered with 
onours almost divine. The laws are extremely severe, 
the most trifling offences being punished by death, or mu- 
tilation, such as the cutting off of a foot or a hand. 

Siam, or Juthia', situated on an island in the Metnam, is 
the capital. 

LAOS AjfD CAMBODIA. 

Beyond the range of mountains which forms the east- 
em boundary of Siam, another wide plain or valley appears 
extending from China to the Indian ocean. Of .this tract, 
the uppcf orporther^ portion is the kingdom of Laos j 
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the lower -or scathe rn, is Cambodia. The river pervading 
both^is the Maykaung, or Japanese^ of difficult oavigatioQ 
on accouDt of the rocks and sajid banks at its moalb. 

Laos abounds in rice, and produces excellent benzoin^ 
and mnsk, gum-lac, gold and ivory. The inhabitants 
resemble the southern Chinese ; but their religion and 
idanoers are similar to those of Siam. Cambodia is also 
fertile jn rice, and abundant in animal food. It likewise 
aiGfords a great plenty of ivory, and several valuable kinds 
of wood ; but the peculiar product is th€ substance called 
Gamboge, or more properly Camboge gum, which yields 
a fine yellow tint, and is also a powerful medicine. The 
country is thinly peopled ; many of the inhabitants are 
Chinese, Malays, and Japanese settler?. 

COCHIN-CHINA and TONQUIN. 

The whole remainder of India beyond the Ganges con- 
sists of a long range of land, forming the eastern coast,- 
and bounded internally by a chain of mountains, separate 
ing it from Cambodia and Laos. Of this tract the 
southern and narrower part is called Cochin-China ;. the; 
northern, which spreads into a greater breadth, is Ton- 
qoin. 

Cochin-China is a rich and fertile district. The chief 
agricultural production is rice. Sugar is also cultivated*' 
with success^ and purified by an excellent method. The 
edible birds' nests, formed by a species of swallows from' 
some unknown viscous substance, and esteemed a lux.ury< 
in China, are chiefly found in this country. < 

The inhabitants are said to be large, muscukr and well ' 
made. They are of Chinese origin, and appear to have 
m^ade considerable progress in civilization. The superior ' 
ranks are clolhed iiv silk** Their houses are generally 
constructed of bamboo, thatched with rice-str£lvv or rashes,- 
and stand in groves of lime, orange,, and cocoa^irees. v 

Tonquin^ divided from Cochin-CKina only by a small' 
river, is said to be at present incorporated wUh it by 
conquest. The inhabitants resemble their neighbours^ « 
the Chinese, from'^ whom they are in all probability de- 
scended, but seem to have made less |>jrogres3 in civtliziti' ~ 
ti^n. The capital, Kasho, is said to posseas^a populaUoW 
of. 40,000,- 
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CHINESE EMPIRE. 

The Chinese empire unites under one sceptre a greater 
number of human beings, than any other single doroiDion 
on the globe. It also stands more apart than any other 
from the rest of the civilized world in situation, langoage 
and laws. 

Face of the Country, China Proper presents many 
Tow tracts, watered by numerous rivers, and cut throogh 
by canals ; yet ranges of mountains are frequent, aod 
large spaces are occupied by dry and barren deserts. 

Climate^ Soil and Productions, The climate is varioa.«. 
The southern parts about Canton are hot ; bat the cold 
in the northern parts is severe during the winter montbe. 
The air, however, in genetal, is serene, and appears to 
be salubrious. 

The soil is either by nature or art fruitful of everj 
thing that can minister to the necesMties, coovenieDces, 
or luxuries of life. The culture of tft<> cotton and rice 
fields, from which the bulk of the inhhbrlants are clothed 
and fed, is ingenious almost beyond description. The 
tallow- tree produces a fruit having all the qualities of our 
tallow, and, when manufactured with oil, serves t&e na- 
tives as candles. 

But the most celebrated vegetable product of China is 
Tea, which is exported in vast quantities to England and 
the United States. This is the leaf of a shrub, whicfais 
planted in rows on hilly land. Great labour is required m 
the preparation of it. Every leaf is rolled op in form by 
the hands of a female. The colour of the green tea is 
thought to rise from the early period at which the leavea 
are gathered, and which, like unripe fruit, are general)/ 
green and acrid. 

Agriculture is held in high estimation in this country ; 
and once every year, at %he vernal equinox, the Chinese 
monarch, af\er a solemn ofiering to the God of heaven and 
earth, performs the ceremony of holding the ploagfh, an 
example in which he is followed by all the great officers 
in e'very part of the empire. 

Uncommon attention i^ paid to the collecting of manure, 
and great labour is bestowed in watering and working the 
lands, which for the mo^t part is done with the spBoe, 
without the aid of oxen or hor«es. The emperor is s®'^ 
proprietor of th^ soil, and receives one tenth of the pro- 
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(luce. From the scarcity of cattle the Chinese have but 
little cnilk, axrd seem aaacqaainted with batter and cheese. 
Canals. The ioland navtgation of China is unparallel- 
ed on the face of the globe. The imperial canal is more 
tban 600 miles in length. It is 50 feet wide, and inter- 
sects China from north to south. One large canal gen- 
erally runs through every province, from which a vast 
number of smaller ones branch out to almost every town 
ao4, village. 

Manufactures and ComiMrce. The manufactures are 
mimerous ; the most celebrated is that of porcelain, called 
China ; next in importance are those of cotton and silk. 
The Chinese pay but little regard to foreign commerce. 
The merchant here is considered far below the husband* 
' man ; but the internal trade is immense. 

Toisans, Ptkin^ the capital, is 14 miles in circumfer- 
ence, and is supposed to contain 3,000,000 inhabitants. 
ft is surrounded by a wall from 25 to 30 feet in height, 
with nine gates which are lofty and well arched. The 
houses are seldom more than one story high, with the 
ilrindows from the street. The emperor^s palace presents 
a prodigious assemblage of vast buildings and magnificent 
gardens. The streets are straight, most of them three 
miles in length and 130 feet wide, with shops on each 
side. All the ^reat streets are guarded by soldiers, who 
patrol night and day, with swords by their sides and ^hips 
in their hands, to preserve peace and good order. 

Rankin was formerly the capital, and is still reckoned 
the most extensive city in the empire. The chief edifices 
are the gates with a few temples, and a celebrated tower 
covered with porcelain, 200 feet in height. 

Canton is a large, populous and wealthy city, containing, 
SI6 is supposed, 1,500,000 inhabitants, many of whom live 
in barks on the wafer ; they touch one another, and are 
so arranged a^ to form streets, constituting a kind of float- 
ing city. This is the only port to which Europeans and 
American vessels are admitted. The chief export is tea. 
' The other brge cities of Cteitia are almost innumerable, 
and mamy of the villages are of a surprising size. 
• hthabUanu. Trie Chinese are middle siased, with broad 
faces, sdnall black eyes, blunt noses, high cheek bones, and 
large lips. They shave their heads, except a lock on the 
crown. Their dress is long, with large sleeves, and a 
flowing girdle of Mlk. TJ^ey eat almost every kkid of 
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animal. Polygamy is permitted. The women are h€l4 
in the greatest state of sabjection. A singular custom is 
that of swathing their feet in bandages from infancy, so 
as to prevent their growth, to any proportionable size. 
The parties in marriage never see each other till the bar- 
gain is concluded by their parents. Female cbildrea,- 
which they &re unable to support, they are allowed to cast 
into the river. White is the colour of mourning. Their 
amusements are dramatic exhibitions, feats of dexterity^ 
and fire- works in which they excel all other nations. 

Religion. There is no State religion in China. None 
is paid, preferred, or encourage^. The Chinese have no 
Sunday, nor even such a division as a week; the temples 
however are open every day for the visits of devotees. 
Christian missionaries have been sent into some- parts of 
these vast dominions, and the Holy Scriptures are now in 
a course of translation into the Chinese languii^e. 

Language and Education, The Chinese language is 
the must smgalar of any in the world. It consists not of 
letters, but of characters, each ofwhich has the same sig- 
nification as a word in other languages. Education, to a 
certain degree, is much attended to, and men of letters 
are singularly respected. Books are printed from blocks, 
after the manner of wooden cuts. 

Government. The government is patriarchal and des- 
pplic. The emperor ts considered as standing in the 
same relation of absolute and revered master to the 
whole nation, that the head of a family does lo all the 
members of it. '^ 

Antiquity. The most remarkable antiquity of China is 
its Great Wall, erected as a barrier against the northern 
Tartars. It is a most stupendous work, of the computed^ 
length of 1500 miles, traversing mountains and valiies, 
and crowned with towers at short intervals. 

Chinese Tartary. 

Chinese Tartary is a vast elevated plain, consisting^ chief-^- 
ly of dry sandy deserts, but frequently interrupted by fer- 
tile tracts in the courses of rivers, and crossed in various^ 
parts by mountainotis ridges. The trae rhubarb is pro* 
duced in this country^ and also admig of high esteem in*- 
China, the Ginskng, , regarded almost as universal medi-^ 
cine.. The inhabitantfr-are Moguls,^ wandering people,^ 
aadth^B Mandshores, who dwell mostly.in fixed habitations. 
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TIBET. 
. T*ibet is ao elerated country, encumbered with high 
moiintaiDd, the tops of which are covered with perpetual 
8DOW. The Himalaya mountaias, between Tibet and Cash^- 
mere, are said to be 27,677 feet above the level of the sea, 
the highest elevation yet known on the globe. The soil 
presents a general aspect of sterility. The climate, even 
in the 27th degree of latitude, is intensely cold. Wheat, 
peas and barley are the chief objects of agricultural in- 
dustry. Sheep and goats are numerous. The latter are 
celebrated for their fine hair, which is manufactured into 
shawls at Cashmere. 

In Tibet exists the most extraordinary religion and gov- 
ernment in the world. Some healthy peasant is purchas- 
ed while young, who is privately tutored for the purpose j 
he resides in a pagoda, upon the mountain Patali, where 
he sits in a cross-legged posture, withobt speaking or 
moving, otherwise than by lifting his hand in approbation 
of some favourite worshipper ; and the neighbouring peo- 
ple flock in numbers^ with rich presents, to pay their ad*^ 
orations. He is called the Grand Lama, and they pee- 
tend he is always young and immortal. When he begins 
to grow old, th^y privately dispatch him, and set up anoth* 
er in his stead. Lassa is the capital. 

EMPIRE OF. JAPAN. 

The isles of Japan in Asia, like those of Britain in Evk^ 
rope, constitute a populous and mighty empire. 

Face of the Country. The face of the country, in gen* 
era), is much diversified. The sea coasts are almost ev- 
ery where precipitous and rocky, and surrounded by a 
turbulent sea. In all the islands the land rises into u^oun- 
tains towards the interior. 

Climate. In summer the heat is violent, and in winter 
the cold is severe. The rainy season commences abou( 
midsummer. Thunder is not onfrequent ; tempests, hur- 
ricanes and earthquakes are very common. 

Soil and Productions. The soil, though naturally stony 
and barren, is rendered fertile by the industry of the inhab- 
itants, and the frequent rains that moisten its surface. In 
1^0 country is agriculture practised with equal attention. 
Not the least particle of what may serve for manure, ia 
suffered to be wasted. The land is every where tilled like 
a garden. Even the sides of hills are cultivated by means 
of stone nralls, supporting level plats sown with rice or esr 
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caleat roots. Thoasands of these beds adorn most of 
their mountains, and give them an appearance, which e&. 
cites the greatest astonishment in the minds of spectators. 

Rice is the Chief grain. The sweet potato is also abun- 
dant. Tea grows in every part of the country. CottoD, 
indigo, ginger, oranges, and the sugar-cane, are also doc- 
cessfuUy cultivated. A variety of valuable trees and 
shrubs grow wild in the moontainoas partd, among which 
are the Indian laurel, the camphor tree, and the varnish tree, 
from the bark of which exudes a gum resin, supposed to be 
the basis of the exquisitely beautiful and inimitable black 
Tarnish, which distinguishes the Japanese cabinet ware. 

Neither sheep nor goats are seen in-the whole empire; 
horses are rare, and cattle still more so. The latter are 
only employed for labour. The Japanese use neither 
their flesh nor their milk. 

Gold is found in abundance ; likewise silt^er in cod- 
siderdble quantities ; copper is quite common ; iroo is 
scarcer than most other metals in this country. 

Manufactures, The Japanese are excellent workmen 
in iron and copper ; their swords display incomparable 
skill. In' manufactures of silk and cotton they yield to 
none of the eastern nations; while in ya^^nishing wood, 
It is well known they have no equals. Glass is common; 
Chey also make telescopes. Their porcelain is deemed 
saperior to that of China. Paper is- prepared from the 
bark of a species of mulberry tree.. 

Commerce, The foreign trade of Japan is with the 
Chinese and the Dutch, to the entire exclusion of ail oth' 
er nations*. Their internal commerce, being free from 
imposts, is very considerable. The harbours are crowd- 
ed with large and small vessels, and the high roads with 
passengers and goods. ' The shops are well stocked, and 
Jarge faivs are held in different places. 

Towns, Jeddo^ the capital, in the island of Ntphon, is 
a great commercial city. It is said to be 7 miles long, and 
20 in circumference, and to contain 1,000,000 inhabitanfs. 
The imperial palace occupies a vast extent, and is indeed* 
a considerable town of itself. The houses never exceed 
two stories, with numerous «hops ' towards the street. 
No walls or fortifications enclose the Japanese cities. 

Meaco<i the spiritual capital, near the centre of the same 
island, is a large commercial city. It is also the seat of lit- 
earature and of numerous manufactures. Population 500,060. 
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J^Tangasaki is the port allotted for foreign commerce. 
Its harbour is the only one into which foreign ship« arc 
permitted to enter. Opposite to it is the small island 
Desima, on which the Dutch have their factory. 

Inhabitanis. The Japanese are of middle size, with 
yellowish complexions. Ladies of distinction, who seldom 
expose themselves to the sun and air, are perfectly white. 
Like the Chinese, they are chiefly distinguishable by 
their small, oblong, and deep sunken eyes. The mea 
shave the head from the forehead to the nape, but the'' 
hair on the sides being turned up and fastened at the 
crown, forms an economical coveriug. Their food, con- 
sisting of iish^, fowl, vegetables and fruits, is dressed in a 
variety of ways. Rice supplies the place of bread ; and 
sacki, a kind of beer made of rice, is the common drink. 
Wine and spirituous liquors are unknown ; but the use of 
tea is universal, and that of tobacc<#very common. Their 
houses are of wood, painted white in resemblance of stone. 
They have neither tables^ chairs or beds, but sit and lie 
^n carpels or mats in the manner of the Turks. 

Religion^ &c. The religion is Polytheism. Their lan- 
guage is so peculiar as to be understood by no other na- 
tion. The sciences are highly esteemed among them ; 
and they have several schools for rhetoric, arithmetic, 
poetry, history, and astronomy. Some of their schools at 
Meaco are said to contain 3 or 4,000 scholars. The gov- 
ernment is an absolute monarchy. 

Jesso. 1*0 the north of Niphon lies the large island 
called Jesso. It is inhabited by an uncivilized, harmless 
people, tributary to the Japanese, some of whom reside 
on the island. Although pleasant and fertile, it is little cirt- 
livated. Matsmai, the capital, contains 50,000 inhabitants. 

ASIATIC ISLANDS. 

.\mong the Asiatic islands other' than those already 
mentioned, are reckoned the isles of Sunda, Borneo, the 
IWanillas, or Philippine islands ; the Celebes ; and the 
Moluccas, or Spice Islands. 

ISLES OF SUNDA. 

The Isles of Sunda, or the Sumatrian Chain, as they 
are sometimes called, comprise Sumatra, Java, Timor, 
and the several intermediate islands. 

Sumatra is 950 miles in length. . A chain of mountains 
Tuns through the whole island. Mount Ophir, exactly 
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under the equator, rises to the height of 13,842 feet 
ahove the Icrel of the sea, heiog only 1,500 feet lower 
than Mount Blanc. The most valuable and abundant pro- 
daction is pepper. It grows on a clionbing plant resem- 
bling a vine. Other articles are camphor, gum-benzoin, 
cassia, cotton, and coffee. ' The gold mines found here, 
being of an inferior quality, are much neglected; but tin 
forms an abundant article of exportation. 

The inhabitants on the coasts are Malays ; in the iate- 
rior are different tribes of natives. The English have 
formed a settlement at Bencoolen. Their chief object is 
the pepper trade. Among the small islands that encom- 

Eass Sumatra, that of Banca is famous for its tin : The 
lutch have long exported vast quantities ; and the mines 
are thoaght to be ioexhanstible. 

Java derives its chief importance from its capital city, 
Batavia^ which is the principal settlement of the Datcb 
in the East Indies, and the centre of their cooinerce. 
The city is large and elegant, and the houses splendid 
and richly furnished ; but the situation is extretnelj an- 
healthy. Three- fourths of those who arrive herefrom 
Europe, usually die within the first year. The streets 
are spacious, and most of them have canals of stagnant 
water pervading their whole length. Population, 47,000. 
The products resemble those of Sumatra. This island 
was captured by the British, August, 1811, but was res- 
tored in 1816. The English Baptists established a mis- 
sionary here in 1813. 

The other islands of the Sumatrian Chain arc of bot 
little importance, except Timor^ which is regarded bj 
the Dutch as a kind of barrier to the Spice Islands. 

BORNEO. 

Borneo is the largest island in the world, except New- 
Holland. Of this great tract of land, however, little w 
known bejond the sea-coasts. These, for the roost part, 
consist of mijddy flats, on which account the hooses are 
commonly built on posts fixed inrafts, which are moored 
to the shore, and rise and fall with the tide. Many of the 
villages are constructed in this manner^ and D)o?e froBi 
place to place as it suits the conveniency of the inhabitants. 

The chief productions are pepper,, camphor, the gorn 
called dragon's blood, and sandal wood. Edible birds 
nests are abundant. Gold is found in the interior; also 
diamonds of an inferior quality. Tigers are nutter- 
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o\is and destructiTe. The Europeans (except the Dutch) 
have no settiement on this island. The chief trade is 
with the Chinese. 

THE MANILLAS, OR PHILIPPIITB ISLANDS. 

Loizon^ IS the most important of these islands, computed 
at about 500 miles in length. It has a fertile soil, and is 
rich in its products. The finest cotton known in trade ' 
grows here ; rice, sugar-cane, and the cocoa tree, are al- 
so cultivated with success. Gold, copper and iron are 
among the discovered minerals. The natives, called Ta- 
gals, seem to be of Malayan origin. They are a person- 
able race, of a mild disposition, dwelling in huts of bam- 
boo elevated upon poles. 

The Spaniards have established themselves in these isl- 
ands. Their principal East Indian settlement is at Manilla^ 
a populous, well built, and strongly fortified city ; but, like 
other Spanish settlements, encumbered with a great num- 
ber of religious houses. A commerce of great importanci^ 
has long been carried on across the Pacific ocean between 
Manilla and Acapulco in Mexico, by large ships called cr^l- 
leons. The Chinese were numerous here till the begin* 
ning of tbe 17th century, when the Spaniards committed 
a horrible massacre of that industrious people. 

Mindanao is the next in size among the Philippine isl- 
ands, on which the Spanish have but (ew settlements. 
The true cinnamon tree is said to grow here ; gold is al- 
so among its products. Horses and buffaloes are amaz« 
ingly numerous^ 

Of the other Philippine islands, some are of considerable 
magnitude, and all afford a variety of useful vegetables and 
wild animals. Many display volcanic appearances, abound- 
ing in lavas and vitrifications, sulphur and hot springs. 

THE CELEBES. 

The chief island of this group is Celebes^ sometimes 
called Macassar, much celebrated for its sublime and beau- 
tiful scenery. It produces rice, maize, sago, sugar-cane 
and pepper, besides an abundance of poisonous.plants. 
The natives are Malays. They are much addicted to pi- 
racy, and often attack vessels with the most amazing and 
desperate resolution. 

Macassiar, the principal city, is held by the Dutch, who i 
have garrisons in several of the small circumjacent islandsi 
Hnd claim the sovereignty of the whole group. 

B B 
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THE HOLTJCCAS ; ORy SPICE ISLANDS^ 

GUolo^ the largest of these islands, produces sago 
and the bread fruit in great abundance. It is also plenti- 
fally foroished with wild and domestic animals. The na- 
tives are indastrious, and are much employed in weaving 
cotton. Ossa'is a convenient port town. 

Ctram is the next in size. It produces cloves and sago ; 
the latter constitutes one of its principal articles of export 

Banda and Ambojna, now in possession of the Dutch, 
are the most distinguished of the Spice Islands. 

Banda is the chief of a group, which comprises six or 
s^ven other islands. All these are very small, being cel- 
ebrated solely for the production' of the nutmeg. This 
tree, imkaown in other parts of the globe, grows to the 
size of a pear tree, with leaves resembling Uurel. The 
Butmeg, when ripe, is almost of the size and colour of 
an apricot, and in shape nearly resembles a pear ; the 
nace is a rind which encloses the shell of the nutmeg. 
The Dutch are very jealous of its growth in any other 
islands, and have frequently caused its destruction when 
produced elsewhere by nature. 

Amboyoa is celebrated for the production of cloves. 
Its situation is north from the Banda isles, near Ceram. 
The clove-tree grows to the height of forty or fifty feet, 
with spreading branches and long pointed leaves. Some 
of the trees produce an annual crop of thirty pounds 
weight. The town of Amboyna, situated near the south- 
western extremity of the island, is the second in rank of 
the Dutch East- Indian settlements. It is neatly built, 
and contains a considerable population. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Australasia, so called, comprehends the extensive cen- 
tral island, New-Holland, with all the islands within 20 
degrees to the west, and within 25 or 30 degrees to the 
east of it. 

- New-Holland is 2730 miles in length from east to west, 
and about 1960 miles in breadth. This immense region 
is but little known to Europeans. Capt. Cook visited 
and explored the eastern coast in 1770, and took pos- 
session of it in the name of the king of Great Britain, 
and gave it the name of Aew South Wales, An English 
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settlement has since been farmed at Port Jackson, for the 
transportation of convicts from England. 

The native inhabitants are said to approach more near- 
ly to the bcutal state than >any other savage race, yet dis- 
covered. They are partly black, partly of a copper hue, 
with long hair, thick eyebroivs and lips, Oat nose^, sunken 
eyes, and very wide mouths ; of lo«v stature and ill made, 
with remarkably slender limbs. Their arts are extreme* 
Jy rude ; their manners barbarous and filthy ; their nat- 
ural affections cold. They practise no culture of the 
land, but feed on fish and such animals as fait in their way. 

Pap0a, or New Guinea, is as little known as New- 
Holland. The coasts in general are lofty ; and its moun« 
taios, rising above mountains, richly clothed with woods, 
present a magnificent scenery, which has impress^ed every 
navigator with delight. No European settlement has ever 
yet been formed on this island. 

The inhabitants are black, with the woolly hair of the 
negroes. They are cruel savages, of good stature and 
strong shape ; but their lai^e eyes, flat noses, extremely 
wide mouths, and amazingly thick lips, give them a hide- 
ous aspect. The Chinese carry on a trade with the Fnp- 
nans, whom they furnish with various instruments and 
utensils, and carpy back ambergris, tortoise shells, birds 
of paradise, lories, and various other birds, which the na- 
tives dry with great skill. 

New Britain^ A''ew Ireland^ and the Solomon Isles^ situat- 
ed rather to the eastward of Papua, have been little ex- 
plored. In New Britain the nutmeg is said to be found in 
abundance, and the country is supposed to be populous. 
New Ireland produces the bread fruit and cocoa tree. 
The inhabitants are muscular and strong, and of a dark 
brown complexion. Their houses are neatly built in the 
form of a beehive, but have no outlet for the smoke. 
Their food consists chiefly of fruit. 

JVcw Caledonia and the JVctw Hebrides were discovered 
by Gapt. Cook in 1774. The former is represented as 
rocky and barren ; • in the latter are found plantains, 
sugar canes, yams, and several kinds of fruit trees. The 
natives resemble those of New Holland, and are dexter* 
, ous in the use of the spear. 

Kew Zealand was first visited by Tasman,^ Dutch navi- 
gator, in 1643, when seven of his men, going ashore uur 
armed, were cruelly slaughtered by the natives. The 
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highest moootain hitherto .ohservedf is that of Eg^oaC^ 
sup(i08ed to be 14,000 feet id height, the top of which is 
covered %vith perpetaai snow. Among the few prodnc- 
lions which have bc^n examined, that of a particular spe^ 
cies of flax has excited the greatest attention, being of a 
beautiful silk^ appearance, and the plant remarkably talL 
Its culture has been attempted both in England and France, 
but without success. Rats and dogs are the only quad- 
rupeds which have yet been discovered. 

The natives are among the most ferocious of the human 
race. They equal the tallest Europeans in stature Their 
complexion is a dark brown. In combat they distort their 
features like dxmons. The captives taken in war are aU 
ways eaten by the victors ; and the bodies of the slain are 
immediately cut in pieces, broiled and devoured with the 
greatest sati.»rRction. 

Van Dieman'^s Land is theJast great division yet discov- 
ered of the' wide expanse of Australasia. The productions 
and the inhabitants seem to resemble those of New Hoi* 
land, from whence it is separated by. a strait, ahout 
. ninety miles wide, and interspersed with small islands^ 

POLYNESIA, . ^ 

The Pc/ew islands produce ebony, cocoa, the bread fruit, 
8ngar*cane and bamboo. The natives are a gentle, and 
amiable people, stout and well made. The men go en- 
tirely naked, while the women only wear two little aprons, 
or rather fringes, made of the busks of the cocoa-nut 
Both sexes are tattowed, and the teeth are dyed black. 

The Ladrones are twelve or fourteen in number, but not 
above three or four of them are inhabited. They produce 
oranges, limes, cocoa-nuts, and that celebrated and re- 
markable tree which bears the bread fruit. 

The Carolines are about thirty in numher, and very 
populous, except three, which dre uninhabited. The 
natives resemble those of the , Philippines, and chiefly 
live upon ^h and cocoa-nuts. 

The Sand'anch Islands were discovered by Captaia 
Cook ; and the island Owhyhee^ the largest in the group, 
is unfortunately distinguished as the place where this 
illustrious navigator lost his Jife, being killed by the na- 
tives in an aflray, which originated rather in a sort of 
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misaDderstanding, than in ferocity of dispositioD, or 
premeditated design. 

The inhabitants are a mild and affectionate people, 
extremely ingenious, and are said to have made some 
progress in agriculture and manufactures. These people 
have lately renounced idolatry, and missionaries from the 
United States have been very affectionately received. 

Marquesas Islands. The natives of these .islands are 
«aid to surpass all other nations in symmetry of shape 
and regularity of features ; and were it not for tattowing, 
which blackens the body by numerous punctures, the 
complexion would be only tawny, while the hair is of 
many colours, but none red. Some of the women are 
nearly as fair as £uropean8; amodg them tattowing is 
not so universal. • 

No quadrupeds have been observed here except hogs. 
Tame poultry is common, and the woods are filled with 
many beautiful birds. 

The Society Islands have attracted more attention than 
any other in Polynesia By far the most considerable 
of them is Otaheite^ on which more has been written than 
on several kingdoms in Europe. The soil is fertile, and 
produces in plenty the bread-lruit, the plantain, the cocoa, 
yams, and othfir esculent roots. The domestic animals 
are only hogs, dogs, and poultry. The people of Otaheite 
are a remarkably mild and gentle race, kind and sociable, 
easily moved, and quickly passing from one emotion to 
another. They are cleanly in their persons, and polished 
in their habits of life. Their rude manufactures are truly 
wonderful, and evince the greatest ingenuity. Both sexes • 
wear garlands of flowers and feathers, and the women use 
a kind of bonnet made of cocoa-leaves. Idol worship has 
been abolished on several of these inlands, and theinhab*- 
itants have embraced the Christian faith. 

friendly and Navigator'' s Islands. The Friendly Islands, 
including the Isles of the Navigators, are represented as 
well cultivated, and abounding in provisions. TongcttaboOf 
particularly, is described as one of the best cultivated 
spots on the globe. The inhabitants of the Navigator'6 
Isles are very numerous, of great strength and stature, 
ferocious, and treacherous to strangers. Their langoaare 
partakes of the dialect of the Malays, from whom they 
seem also to have derived their dispositions* 
Bb2 
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AFRICA. 

Our knowledge of Africa is almost whoHy confined l<r 
its coasts ; its geography is, therefore, very incomplete. 

The mode of traTeilingand carrying on trade over the 
immense deserts in the interior, l<« by caravans, or troops 
of merchants and traders on camels. The number is 
various, from 200 to 2,000. Each caravan has a guard ot 
jar.izaries, or other forces, for its defence against the 
roving Arabs of the desert, who make robbery a profes- 
sion. Their course in the night is directed by the ^ars. 

The climate of Africa has at all times been noted for 
excess of heat, to which quality all its productions, animat 
and vegetable, bear testimony. The dark hue and savage 
di.«position of the inhabitants, and the peculiar ferocity of 
its numerous beasts of prey, seem in unison with the in- 
tense heat of the sun, and the wild horror of the deserts^ 

BARBARY STATES. 

The Barbary States are Morocco^ Algiers^ Tunis^ and 
Tripoli, ' Morocco nearly corresponds Xo the ancient 
Mauritania, and Algiers to Numidia. 

Barca, or, as it is called by the Arabs, the land of 
whirlwinds, is an^extensive desert country, dependent on 
Tripoli, situated between Tripoli and Egypt. Here once 
stood the renowned temple of Jupiter Ammon. 

These States are noted for their hostility to the 
christian name, and for their piracies exercised chiefly 
in the Mediterranean^ sea, against all those christian 
powers which do not purchase their forbearance, by a 
disgraceful tribute. Several nation?, however, now refuse 
to purchase this forbearance, and have successfully de- 
fended their commerce. 

The circumstances of these States are so nearly similar^ 
that a general description is all that will here be necessary.. 
. Face of the Country. The country, as far as it is known, 
is a diversified campaign. The Atlas mountains^ fabled 
by the ancients as supporting the heavens, appear to be 
a chain of no remarkable elevation, although some of 
their tops are said to be capped with perpetual snow. 

Climate^ Soil and Produciions, The climate in winter 
is temperate, but in summer tte heat is excessive. Tbft 
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soil partakes of the geaeral character of Africa, beiog 
light and sandy, except the. Yallies of Mount Atlas, and 
the lands borderiDg on the rivulets, which present in 
many places a deep, rich soil. 

Grain of all kinds isplentiful, andthe wheatisof an ex* 
cellent quality. Oil, wine, excellent fruits, sugar, cotton, 
silk, indigo, and drugs are produced in the different soils 
and situations. But with ' more industry and better ag- 
riculture, the country would be far more productive. 

The domestic animals are the same as those of Europe, 
with the addition of the camel. The breed of horses 
IS small, bui elegant and swift. Game is plentiful, and 
beasts of prey are common among, the recesses of the 
mountains. Minerals abound in the hilly regions, and 
some mines are wrought, particularly of copper. 

Commerce. The chief commerce of the»e States it 
in the hands 'of the French. That of Tunis is very conr 
siderable. The exports, are wool in large quantities, 
grain, olive oil, cattle, hides ; also ivory and gold dust, 
which are obtained from Tombuctoo^ a large commercial 
city in the central part of Africa. The trade betweea 
this city and Tunis is carried on by caravans, across the 
desert. Theee caravans set out for Tombuctoo in Oct»- 
her, and in June arrive a^ain at Tunis. They carry out 
l^oarse ivooUen clothes, firearms, gunpowder, watches 
and hard ware» In return, they bring back slaves, ivory, 
and gold dost. 

Chief Cities. Moryceo^ containing, it is thought, 40,000 
inhabitants', the capital of the kingdom ot the same name, 
18 an expensive city, surrounded by a strong wall, ce- 
mented with a hard and dur&ble kind of mortar. The 
principal edifices are the royal palace, and the mosques. « 
Fez is. a large city, and the capital of a kingdom of the 
same name, now incorporated with Morocco. The houses 
are lofty and spacious; it contains 76o mosques, 50 of 
which are highly ornamented. The population has been 
estimated at 380,000 ; but is supposed now to be 100.000, 
Algiers is reckoned the chief of the piratical States. 
The city of Algiers is situated on the sea-coast, gradually ' 
rising from the shore, so as to afford a fine prospect of 
all its buildings. It is of no great compass, and meanly 
fortified on the land side ; but its harbour is secured by a 
aiole and other works of considerable strength. The city 
is reckoned to contain above 180,000 inhabitants, who are 
1 mixture of various oations aod religions. The Dey^ft 
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palace^ the mosques, bftrracks, and public baths, are the 
most coDSpicuoQB buildings. The sorroiiDdiDg territory 
is yery fertile, and omamented with g^ardeas, groves, and 
country seats ; nor is any thing waotiog^ bat a better 
people and government, to render Algiers a delightful 
abode. This place, in 1816, was attacked by the Engtish 
and Datch fleets, under Lord Exmoulb, with such suc- 
cess, that the Dey was compelled to sign a treaty, by 
which be agrees forever to abolish Christian slavery. 

Omn is a well forti'fied town, and contains about 15,000 
inhnbiiants. 

Tunu, the capital of the kingdom of the same name, 
and residence of the Dey, is the most commercial city on 
the African coast. The inhabitants are reckoned at about 
100,000, many of whom are employed in linen and wool- 
len manufactures. The ruins of ancient Carthage are at 
a small distance from this city. 

Tripoli is a large town, though much declined from its 
former opulence and splendor. It is meauly builti and 
labours under the disadvantages of want of water, and a 
barren circumjacent district. It has a considerable tinea 
mannfactnre, and an excellent harbour, which is much 
Ti(«ited by corsairs. - Population about 15,000. 

Derne is the chief town of Barca. This is the place 
where our late gallant countryman, general Eaton, so much 
distinguished himself, in 1805. At the head of a small 
but intrepid band of troops, he crossed the desert from 
Egypt : .and after encountering excessive hardship and 
fatigue, arrived before Derne, which he took by storm^ 
and put to flight the army of Tripoli. 

InhabUants. Barbary is chiefly inhabited by three 
sorts of people, the Moors, who were the aborigines of the 
country, the Arabs, and the Turks. The Moors are ig^ 
norant, superstitious, revengefal and malicious. Their 
condition is abject and miserable to the extreme, being 
crushed with a heavy load of taxes, and treated with th« 
utmost cruelty by their insulting masters. 

The Arabs are a wandering race, who roam from place 
to place with their flocks and herds, and raise grain on 
the most fruitful spots ; some of them, however, are 
more addicted to plunder than to the exertions of indus- 
try. _ They pay a tribute to the emperor, but are gov- 
erned by their own elective shieks. 

The Turks form the highest rank in the country, and 
possess all the chief offices of State. They are proud. 
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indolent, Tolaptuoos and revengeful ; but at the same 
time, faithfQl, courageous, aud tolerant. 

There are some Jews in this country, but they are 
despised and oppressed. The number of christian and 
negro slaves is also considerable. Slaves of any colour, 
who turn Mahometans, gain their freedom. The Jews ^ 
and chris^tians who do this are called Renegadoes, and - 
may be advanced to honourable and lucrative employ- 
ments. 

Religion. The religion is Mahometan, and the aver- 
sion against christians is carried to a greater height in 
these, than in any other of the Mahometan States. 

Ldterature. £tcept«at the city of Tunis, scarcely so 
awdh as a shadow of Itt^r^ture, or the arts, can be said 
to exist in any of the States of Barbary. 

GovernmenL In aU these States the government is 
despotic. The sovereign of Algiers is styled the Dey, 
He is elected from the army. Every bold and aspiring 
soldier, however obscure his origin, may be considered 
as heir apparent to the throne, 

EGYPT. 

The early culture and population of Egypt are attested 
by the most ancient records qf the human race. But like 
tnost other seats of early renown, Egypt has lost much 
of its relative importance : many of its former cities, 
overwhelmed by despotism and ignorance, are laid lev(Bl 
with the dust, and their former celebrity is now chiefly 
known by their magnificent ruins. 

Face of the Cmwtry. Upper Egypt, commencing at 
Syene and terminating at Cairo^ is a narrow vale, from 
nine to ^enty-five mile's wide, bounded on each side by 
precipitous rocks or sandy mountains. Lower Egypt, 
which comprehends the whole country between Cairo and 
the Mediterranean, is a vast plain, with the Delta, the 
most fertile and important portion of Egypt, nearly in its 
centre. 

JVt/e. The M7c, the soje river of Egypt, and its char- 
acteristic feature, flows for the most part in a straight 
course nearly due north. Its greatest breadth is about one 
third of a mile, and its depth, when free from mundation^ 
not more than twelve feet. Of the mouths of the Nile 
nientioned by ancient writers, several are choked up, and 
tfa^se of Rosetta and Marietta alone remain considera- 
U e. The whole Delta is cut by communicating ohan^ 
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nelfl, partly natural and partly artificial, many of wbicii 
are dry at low water. The aooual inuodation of the Nile, 
the ^reat vivifying principle of Egypt, is the consequence 
of the periodical rains in the Abyssinian mountains. It 
begins about the 19th of June, and diffuses a muddy del- 
uge over the land as far as its influence extends ; but it 
n an error to suppose that the whole of Egypt is convert- 
ed into a sea, with villages and trees emerging from the 
waves, according to some poetical descriptions. This is 
indeed true of the parts of the Delta nearest to the sea ; 
but to other districts the water is led by canals, from 
which it is raised by machines to fertilize the fields. The 
river subsides to its natural level -in October, having- ieft 
a rich manure on the surface of the ground. 

Climate, To us it seems astonishing that a country 
should subsist at all without rain ; yet such is the case 
with most parts of Egypt. The whole quantity of raia 
that falls in a year at Cairo could not be reckoned equiv- 
alent to a shower of an hour's duration ; in other parts it 
is still less, or rarely known at all, so that the whole de- 
pendence for the element so necessary to the purposes of 
life, is upon the river. 

The climate from March to November, is excessively 
hot, and the winds from the surrounding desert, loaded 
with particles of fine dust and saline exhalations, are very 
troublesome, and particularly noxious to the eyes. 

Soil. The soil in general is a pure black mould of a 
' tenacious and unctuous nature, free from stones, and, 
when sufficiently moistened, astonishingly fertile. 

Productiofu. The productions are rice, chiefly culti- 
vated on the Delta, wheat, barley, maize, millet, flax, 
hemp, sugar-cane, olives, &gf3^ ' dates, oranges^, onions, 
leeks, senna, and several other medicinal plants. Wheat 
and barley, sown in October and November, ripen in 
February and March, and are immediately succeeded by 
garden herbs, and these by cucumbers, &c. for where the 
waters of the river can be procured, the ground, which is 
never suffered to be idle, furnishes three crops in a year. 

The domestic animals are the same as those of Europe, 
with the addition of the cam^L Chickens are hatched 
in ovens in great numbers, by means of artificial heat, so 
that poultry is very plenty. 

Crocodiles are numerous^ on the banks of the Nile 
in Upper Egypt. The icbneiimon destroys their eggs. 
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Chamelions are frequent in the neighbourhood of Cairo, 
and lizards and vipers of various sorts abound in different 
parts of the country. 

•Commerce. Egypt is well situated for commerce. The 
chief exports are rice, wheat, flax, sugar, sal-ammoniac, 
salt-petre, dressed leather, and linen. 

Towns. The principal city of Egypt is Cairo^ situated 
on the Nile, just above its -division into the branches 
which form the Delta. Cairo had once an extensive 
commerce, and even now it is considered as the chief 
mart of eastern Africa. Caravans visit it from the coun- 
tries lying south and west, which bring slaves, gold-dust, 
ivory, gums and drugs. Yemen sends it coffee and frank- 
incense. It has communications with Tunis and Tripoli, 
with Syria and Constantinople, and with the different trad- 
ing' countries of Europe. Various manufactures are also'^ 
carried on within its walls. Its population has been esti- 
mated at 300,000 ; but visitations of the plague frequent- 
ly thin its numbers. Joseph'^s Well is a great curiosity. 
It is 270 feet deep, through a solid rock, with circular 
steps to the bottom. 

Alexandria^ once the seat of learning, and of royal mag- 
nificence, is next to Cairo in modem importance, although 
it exhibits £e^ marks of its ancient grandeur, except such 
as are seen in its extensive ruins. One of Cleopatra's 
needles is still standing, and two obelisks, each a single 
cone, eO feet high, and 7 feet square at the base. Pom- 
pey^s pillar and the catacombs, are half a league without 
the walls. Population, less than 20,000. 

Rosetta And Damietta^ the latter near the site of the an- 
cient Pelusium, are commercial towns. 

Inhabitants. The inhabitants are Copts, Arabs, Turks, 
Mamelukes, and some Jews. The Copts are the descend- 
ants of the ancient Egyptians, of a very swarthy complex- 
ion, but ingenious, and well fitted for business. The 
Arabs are of two classes, those settled in towns and villa- 
ges, and the rambling Bedouins, who have no home but 
the deserts ; no possessions but their flocks and herds ; 
and who are robbers by profession. The Turks are set- 
tled chiefly about Cairo. They claim to*be the dominant 
nation, but have no influence. The Mamelukes are mil- 
itary slaves, children of christian parents, and, for the 
most part, natives of Georgia, Circassia, and Mingrelia, 
countries situated at the foot of Mount Caucasus. They 
are brought up to the use of arms, and possess the sole 
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public force. The Jews devote themselves to commerce 
and manufactures. Many of them are goldsmiths, and 
their work is generally admired. 

Religion, The Copts profess themselves to be Chris- 
tians of the Greek church ; but Mahometanism is the 
prevailing religion among the natives. 

Langttagt. The general language of Egypt is the 
Aralac ; the Coptic no longer existing but in manuscripts. ' 

Education, The education of youth extends no further 
than the Arabic language, writing and accounts ; at which 
some of them, especially the Copts, are tolerably expert. 

Government Egypt is nominally subject to the Grand 
Seignior, who sends a bashaw to collect the tribute ; but 
he has no influence, and the whole government is vested 
in the hands of the Beys, who are twenty-four in number, 
and are electedJrom the Mamelukes. 

Antiquities, t^gypt every where abounds with the 
most stupendous monuments of antiquity. Of these, the 
most noted are the pyramids, the largest of which is 600 
feet in perpendicular height, and covers ten acres of 
ground. 

NUBIA. 

To the south of Egypt is an extensive tract in which 
the ancients chiefly placed their Ethiopia, while the 
Arabian geographers have termed it Nubia. The north- 
ern part of this country is an immense desert of sand. 
Mr. Bruce crossed it from Goos to Syene, The only inter- 
esting objects he remarked were the moving pillars of 
sand, and the Simoora. The pillars of sand follow the 
course of the wind, and often with such rapidity, that the 
swiftest horse would in vain attempt to escape them. 
The simoora, or poisonous blast from the desert, has the 
appearance of a haze at a> distance, in colour, like the 
purple part of the rainbow. It moves very rapidfy. The 
only resource for the traveller, is to fall flat upon the 
ground with his face to the earth, as an inhalation of the 
fatal atmosphere it brings is soon succeeded by death. 

On the borders of the Nile are some fertile and popu- 
lous districts, which compose the two kingdoms of Don- 
gola and Sennaar, the capitals of which are of the same 
name. . Sennaar, the most distinguished of the two, is an 
empire of negroes, who invaded the country in 1504, and 
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bouses are of but one story, and alt built of clay. The 
ktug is styled the Mek of S^nnaar. The troops fight na- 
k^d^ except the cavalry, who are armed with coats of 
mail, and mounted on black horses. The chief food of 
the inhabitants is millet. The climate is neither plea^nt 
nor healthy. The mercary often rises to 120 degrees. 
Neither sheep, cattle, poultry, d<tg' or cat, will live at 
Seofiaar, or many miles arouiid it. No tree bat the lem- 
on, flowers near the city. 

D4R FUR. 
Dar Fur is a small kingdom situated to tke west of Sen* 
naar. The people are Mahometans, and are gov^ned 
by a sultan or monarch, whose office is hereditary. They 
are in a state of half civilization, partly - cultivating the 
ground^ and partly eqgaged in commercial pursuits: with 
a mixture of wandenog and pastoral Arabs. One of the 
principal towns is Co66e, chiefly ^infaabited by jforeiga. 
merchants who carry on a communication by means of 
caravans, with Egypt. The people of Dar Fur are licen- 
tious in their manners, and do not adhere with stfictness 
to tbe rules of the Koran. 

ABYSSINIA. 

On the sonth of Sennaar commences the territories of 
Abyssinia, a kingdom of anciept fkme. The heat of this 
tropical region is tempered by the m^nniaina with which 
it is overspread, and by the heavy rams which fall dart 
in^he months from April to No^eqiher. 

The vegetable ptH)duGtions are numerous, among which ^ 
are various kinds of grain, particularly wheat, which is 
excellent. Among the native trees and shrubs may be 
enumerated the tamarind, sycamore, fig, and the trees 
that yield myrrh and balsam of Mecca. The cofiee shruh 
and date palm are also cultivated. 

The wild animals are the elephant, rbLinoceros, lion and 
panther. The hyena is very common, and so audacious 
as to haunt the streets by night. Wild boars, antelopes, 
andrppnkies enliven. the woods, and the hippopotamus 
an^ crocodile abound in the rivers. Of domestic animals, 
horhed cattle are numerous. The hordes are of a small 
bre 1, but full of spirit. 

C c 
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The people of Abyssinia are sopposed a&dently t0 
have been a colony fjrom the opposite coasts of Arabiai 
Ibeir features being of the same caitt^ bat their complex* 
ions darker. Altboagh they have long lived under a cer- 
tain degree of civilization, their manners are rude, and 
tbeir dispositions ferocions; nor has the christian relig'- 
ion, which they adopted in the 4tb century from the 
Greek chnrch, moch contributed to the improvement of 
their morals. They retain in conjunction with it, the rite 
of circumcision, and practise polygamy, or at least, a free 
and open concubinage. Great licentiousness prevails in 
the intercourse between the sexes, which is particolarlj 
displayed at their bppquets, the orgies of which are dis- 
gustingly brutal. Among other savage customs, that of 
cutting slices of flesh from living oxen for their ravenous 
repasts, is attested by Mr. Brace, an eye witness, and 
confirmed by Mr. Salt. 

The government is an absolute monarchy, under the 
neguz or»king, who is considered as the sole proprietor 
of the land. Insurrections are frequent, and petty wars 
arc continually carrying on with the neighbouring States, 
especially with the Gallas, a numerous and savage tribe 
at the sdutb of Abyssinia. 

Gondar is the capital, and is i9aid to contain 50^000 in- 
baMtants. Axum, the former capital, is distinguished by 
extensive ruijis, among which are many obelisks of granite. 

EASTERN COAST OF AFRICA. 
The long range of sea-coast from cape Guardafui^ at the 
entrance of the Red Sea, to the Cape of Good Hope^ is pos- 
sessed by a number of separate states or tribes, of which 
we have very little knowledge. The first Europeans who 
visited these parts were the Portuguese, near the close of 
the I5th century. At that time there were many flourish- 
ing and well built towns along the coast, which had been 
originally settled by the Moors or Mahometans from the 
shores of Arabia. Some of these were great marts of 
commerce, and held a correspondence with other settle- 
ments made by the same people on the western coast of 
Hindostan. The inland country was inhabited by the ab- 
original natives, who were nearly in a savage state. The 
Portuguese by their superior ««kiH and valour expelled the 
Moors from their towns, ^nd took possession of such as 
they did not entirely destroy. They are now considered 
as masters of all the Coast, from the kingdom of Adel to 
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Sofala. A brief sketch is all that the scanty materials of 
our knowledge will admit. 

Adei. is an indepeodent kingdom. The inhabitants are 
Mahometans. They are tawny, and have long straight 
hair. Zeila is the principal sea-port. The country yields 
abundance of wheat, barley, and millet. The chief ex- 
ports are gold dust, frankincense, ivor^ and slaves. 

The coast of Ajan, which extends from cape Guardafui 
to the equator, presents an extensive tract of sandy des- 
erts, thinly inhabited by a few scattered Arabian tribes. 
Magadoxa^ the capital of a kingdom of the same name, is 
a place of considerable commerce with the Arabs, and the 
people of Aden. Brava is a small State tributary to the 
Portuguese. 

The coast of Zanquebar is represented In general as 
marshy and unhealthful. Melinda^ the capital of a king- 
dom of the same .narne, is in possession of the Portu- 
guese, who have a fortress and several churches in the 
city. The productions of this kingdom arc rice, sugar, 
cocoa, and other tropical- fruits. Quiloa is also the capi- 
ta! of a kingdom dependant on the Portuguefte. The 
houses are of stone, several stories high, and have large 
garden$ behind them. 

The coast of Mozambique succeeds, regarded as sub- 
,l*ct to tbe Portuguese. The inhabitants are black, but 
"ipeak the Arabic language. The Portuguese city of 
'Mozambique^ situated on an island, about two miles from 
the continent, is large and populous, containing many 
churches and monasteries 

Mocaranga is a powerful and extensive kingdom. 
The inhabitants here are also blacks. Some of the moun- 
tainous parts abound in gold. The Portuguese, who en- 
gross all the commerce, have a station near the moun- 
tains of Fura, about 600 miles within land, where the larg-^ 
est quantities of that metal are found. They have also 
^ some fortresses on the coast. 

At Sofala th^ Portuguese have a settlement and a fort. 
The country is said to be fertile, and to contain mines of 
gold of considerable value. The original natives are 
black ; but a colony of Arabs has been settled qn the 
coast, and their descendants retain the Arabian complex- 
ion, with a dialect of the language. 

Further south is the bay of Lorenzo, which is frequent- 
ly visited by European and American whale-fi'jhers. 
Around it, and the streams which flow into it, different 
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tribes of natiTes dwell, who are a harmless race of sav- 
ages. The country is fertile, prodnciug rice, maize, sa- 
gar-caoe, with cattle aad poultry in abundance. 

After the coast of Aoto/, of which little is known, oc- 
curs the country of the Kaffers, They are of a shining 
black colour, tail, well made, brave, not unacqnaiated 
with the arts of life, and much superior ia appearance to 
the neighbouring African tribes. \ 

COLONY OF THK» CAPE of GOOD HOPE. 

The Capt of Good Hope was first discovered by the 
Portuguese in the year 1487. It was afterwards colonized 
by the Dutch, and by them delivered up to the British itt 
1806, 10 whose possession it still remains. 

This celebrated colony^ which occupies the whole of 
the southern extremity of Africa, is almost 550 miles ia 
length, from east to west^ and 233 in breadth. It is over- 
spread in many parts by ridges of mountains. One of th€ 
most noted is Table Mountain. Large tracts are unfit 
for cultivation. The staples of the colony are wine and 
brandy. Twelve sorts of wine are made here ; that call- 
ed coNSTANTiA IS particularly celebrated. The natives of 
this part of Africa are principally comprehended undef 
the name of Hottentots, and are represented as the lo^ 
est of the human race. The colony derives its chief if$ 
portance from the circumstance of its being a place of 
refreshment to the East India fleets. 

Cape Tywn^ the capital, is regular and handsome, the 
streets being broad, and intersecting each other at right 
angles*. It contains about 5,500 whites and coloured peo- 
ple, and 10,000 blacks. 

WESTERN COAST OF AFRICA- 

From the Cape Colony, to Cape Kegro^ the coast is very 
little known to Europeans ; and it is not till about the 1 3th 
degree ofsouth^latitude, that a country commences, which, 
from its population and fertility, has obtained distinction* 
in the history of Western Africa. It is called the Coast 
of pongo, and contains the kingdoms of 5cn^e/a, Angola^ 
Congo and Loango, 

The general face of the country near the sea is low and 
fiat, with a clayey or mai;shy soil, void of stone. Zaire i% 
the most considerable river. The productions are those 
Ylsual within the tropics; miliet, maize, cassava, yams and 
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potatoes. The sug;ar*cane is also caltiirated, with cotton^ 
iodigo, varieties of the palm, and ^ne fruits of varioaa 
kinds. Mines of lead and copper are worked in the upper 
country. The climate is excessively hot, and in many 
parts extremely unhealthy to foreigners, particularly in 
Bengiiela, where even the provisions are thought un- 
wholesome to Europeans. 

Of these countries, Congo is the principal for extent 
and population, and has at times exercised a kind of do- 
minion over the rest, but at the expense of frequent and 
bloody wars. The people' are reputed as having little 
of the negro feature, though perfectly black with woolly 
hair. The Portuguese have a .settlement at St, Salvador^ 
the capital city, not fai^ from the great river Zaire. The 
king whom they have converted to thctr religion, appears 
to be entirely under their influence, and the whole coun- 
try virtually under their dominion. 

Loango is inhabited by a people, who are industrious, 
and possess several of the tisefuj arts. Loango^ the cap- 
ital, contains about 15,000 inhabitants. The Portuguese 
are said to have been entirely expelled from this country. 

GUINEA. 

A few degrees to the north of the equator, the African 
coast makes a great turn to. the west, forming an exten- 
sive region, well' known by the name of Guinea. This 
tract has by European traders been divided into several 
distinct coasts, each named after its principal commercial 
p roduct. 

That which first occurs on turning we?;tward, is de- 
nominated the Slave Coast, being resorted to for little 
other merchandise than that of human beings ; although 
this iniquitous trajffic is by no means peculiar to this part 
of Guinea, but has been carried on along the whole coast 
from Cape Negro to the river Senega!. It is, however, 
pleasant to remark, that the slave trade havinpr been 
lately abolished in the dominions of Englantf, France, 
Denmark, and the United States, is now nearly restricted 
to the Spanish, Portuguese, and Dutch colonies — if not 
wholly extirpated, it Is exceedingly curtailed'; and no 
doubt can be entertained that its final extinction among 
all the nations of Europe, is no distant event. 

Benin and Dahomey arc two powerful kingdoms 0^ this 
coast. The face of the country is level, the soil fertile, 

' . cc 2 , ;! 
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aod entirely free from stones. The climate is hot, end 
extremely uoheaUliy.- Maiee, milkt^ yanSf potatoes^ 
oranges, melons, pine-apples, plantains, bananas, the stt«* 
garcaoe, indigo, cotton, and tobacco, are all successfallj 
Cttltivated. / 

Benin hu been one of the principal marts for alayea* 
They are called in the West Indies, Cboi». The people 
of this coontry arc gentle in their dispositions, good tem- 
pered, and considerably civilized in their manners. The 
capital city, called also Bmin^ is spacious aod well«pea» 
pled, and contains thirty streets ; hot the houses are only 
low hovels built ofclay* 

Dahomey is an inland kingdom. Its capital town if 
Momey^ containing 24,000 inhabitants. The gOvernmeDt 
is one of the most despotic on the face of the globe. Th« 
Dabomians have several useful arts and maauiactures, and 
appear to be in a higher state of civilization than any of the 
other Negro nations with which the Europeans are ac- 
quainted. 

The Gold Coast succeeds, so named from the quantity 
of that metal hsought down from the interior corns tr}i% 
and employed as a medium of commerce. The English 
have a n amber of forts and factories here. 

The Ivory Coast is less known than the former. It de- 
rives its name from the great quantity of elephants' teeth 
brought down as an article of traflic. The slaves from ^hiS| 
and the Gold Coa^t, are, in the West Indies, called Ktmo- 
MANTYNs. They are distingtiished from all the other ne- 
groes by firmness^ both of body and mind ; by activity, cour- 
age, and an elevntion of i<oul which prompts them to en-^ 
terprises of difficulty and danger, and enables tbem to meet 
tortures and death with fortitude and iodifference. 

The Grain^ or Pepper Coast, is so called from a species 
of pepper, named Malaguetta, which used to be its princi- 
pal commercial product.. The importation of the East 
Indian epices has, however, dimioished. the consumption 
of tbi^ aromatic, so that the coast is now chiefly fre- 
quf^nted for its trade in ivory and slaves. 

. The coast which next succeeds has been called the 
cViintry- of Sierra Leoive, a name given by the Portuguese 
to a chain of mountains much infested, it is said, with 
lions. This is an.extitnsive tract comprebcndiDg several 
nations little explored. The most powerful of these is 
the Fonlahs, a Mahometan tribe, generally at war with 
their neighbours for the purpose of making slaveS| whom 
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Ikiey 8€H to tbe Earopeao trad^ra. An/Eof^ish netii^ 
BieMiias be«a formed m the buy of iSieiTa Ltone, with U^ 
lie&evoieBt iot^ntioa of civiliziDg (be oativ«s, and fiiribfi 
purpose of cultivating West India and <M:her Iropicai pro- 
ductiooa oa the banks of the river Sierra Leoae. 

Northward stretches the pc^Qleus tract washed by the 
rivers Gambia aad Stnegal. As far as these have been aar- 
igated by Europeans, their banks have generally beea 
found weU cultivated and thickly inhabited. The M«- 
hometaQ religion, miKed with some native siiperstitionsii 
is general to these parts. The French hav« a seulement 
on the river Senegal. 

Northwai^d of the mouth of the Senegal the coast be» 
comes barren, and is inhabited only by wandering tribes 
of Arabs, as. far as the frontiers of the kingdom or empire 
of Morocco, which completes the circuit of Africa. 

INTERIOR OB^ 'AFRICA, 

The interior of Africa is very httle known. Its two 
grand divisions are Soudan or JSPigritia^ on the south,' and 
Sahara^ or Great Desert^ on the north. 

Soodaa contains both Moorish and Negro kiogdomsi, 
with many papuloas towns, one of the most celebrated of < 
which is TW^uc^oo, never yet visited by any European trav«> 
eller. It is known, however^ by report, as tbe capital of 
this part of Africa, and the medium. of commercial inter- 
course with the northern add eastern countries. The 
great river of Central Africa is the Viger, Its course is 
towards the east ; but its mouth has never yet been explor- 
ed, sis it empties itself into the lakes in the inteVior* 

AFRICAN ISLANDS. 

Madagascar. This noble island, tbe largest in tbe 
world except New Holland and Burneo^ is 900 miles ia 
length, wiih a mean breadth of about 250. miles. It id 
watered by a greiit number of rivers, and contaiDS a great 
proportion of fertit-e land. Thi» climate is healthy, and 
the heat not excessive. There are scarcely aoy of the 
tropical vegetables which either do not grow here sponta- 
neously, or may not be succes^-fully cultivated. Of domes- 
tic atiimalfl, hi>rcled cattle and .sheep are abundant, snd 
ibere are none of the formidiabi<; beuats of prey to limit 
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their increase. Rich mines are met with in the hilly 
parts, among which are differents' kinds of g^old ore, pore 
rock crystal^ and various precious stones. The inhabitants 
are a friendly, intelligent, and excellent people. Some 
are of a deep black, and have woolly hair, others are taw* 
oy, and others copper-colonred ; but most are of an olive 
complexion. They are all portly in their persons, and rise 
above the middle stature. The French have repeatedly 
made settlements on this inland ; bat in 1811 it was surren- 
dered to the British, in whose possession it still remains. 

To the east of Madagascar are the well known isles of 
Bourbon^ and Mauritius, or Ule of France^ lately belonging 
to the French, and the centre of their Oriental commerce 
and power. They are now in possession "of the British, 
by whom they were conquered in 1810. These islands, 
particularly the former, are subject to tremendous hurri- 
canes. They are not very fertile. The Isle o/Bwiion 
is the best cultivated, and produces sugar-cane, cotton, and 
coffee. An attempt has been madb to introduce into it 
the clove and nutmeg trees ; but though they have thriTea 
in some measure, their product is inferior in quality to 
that of the Dutch Spice Islands. Both of these islands 
shew marks of a volcanic origin; and that of Bourboii has 
an existing volcano of which the eruptions are almost 
continual. 

The Comoro islands are four in number. They are ex- 
tremely fertile in rice, sugar, cocoa, oranges, lemons, &c 
The inhabitants are Arabians, tributary to the Portuguese. 
. St, Helena lies between the continents of Africa and 
South America, 1200 miles west of the former, and 1800 
cast of the latter, and is 20 miles in circumference. It is a 
delightful and salubrious island, and tolerably fertile when 
not visited by long droughts which sometimes occor. 
There is only one harbour, which is of difficult access and 
easy defence. The English, who have occupied this island 
nearly two centuries, have here about -300 families, and 
keep upon it a small garrison. It is found useful as a 
place of call and rendezvous of the Cast India ships, par- 
ticularly in time of war, when advices and orders are sent 
hither for the direction of homeward bound vessels. This 
W3fi the residence of the late Bonaparte, a prisoner to the 
allied sovereigns of Curope. 

The uninhabited isle o£ Ascension^ situated some degrees 
to the northward of St. Beiem^ is occasionally visited by 
shipping for the refreshments of turtle and sea-fowl, 
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The Cape de Verd islands beionsrioj? to the Portuguese 
are ten in numbet**, of ifhich the priocipal is St. Jago. 
These islands are'feckoned unhealthy; and the soil is 
for the most part stony and happen. The product, for 
which they are chiefly frequented by fopeign ships, is salt, 
fopoied naturally by evaporation fpom the sea- water, and 
requiring no other trouble than that of raking it from the 
pondd in fvhich it granulatei?. 

1* he Canary^ or FertuncUe Islan^s^ belonging te Spain, 
fopiB an interesting group. Seyen of these are inhabited, 
aod afford wbeat and barley, «ugar, wine, frnits and silk. 
The soil is excellent, and the climate pleasant and saln- 
brions. The most remarkable of them is Teneriffe, fe- 
mous for its lofty mountain op peak, which ranks among 
the highest measured summits, and is visible to a vast 
distance at sea. It is covered with snow dirring a great 
part i>f the year, audits top is always extremely cold. 
This island and that of Palma produce the celebrated 
Canary wine. The capital of the Canaries is the town of 
Palma, io the island properly catted Canary. The whole 
nuniber of inhabitants is estimated at 140,000, of whoifi 
fiearly-hatf reside in Teneriffe. 

Madepia^ belonging to Portugal, is a fine island, about 
50 miles in length, and 20 in breadth. Funohal is th^ 
principal town. This island is remarkable for ii§ exi^ef- 
ieiit jn'm%^ %M96 MadeHa, of which it is computed 18,000 
pipes are exported annually. The population is estimat- 
ed at 100,000. 

The Jlzoresj or Wesiefn Islands^ may be mexitioned here 
in cennexion with the foregoing, although far remote 
from either Europe or Africa. They are six in numberi, 
subject to the Portuguese. One of them named PiCo, 
has a peak scarcely inferior in height to that of Teneritfe* 
The Azores in general ai*e mfOuntainous, and subject to 
earthquakes and tempestuous winds ; but the climate ii 
fine, and the hnd in liiany parts fertile, yielding the pro- 
^ ducts of the souil^ern parts of the temperate zone, i^ucli 
as grain, wine, and fruits. One of them, named St. 
Michael, is noted for small oranges, of remarkabte sweet* 
ness and flavour. 



GENERAL QUESTIONS 

ON THE 

Geogmphjr^ 

To be answered by the PupiL- 



What it the dumeterof the earth, and how many wjoare 
mile* does itt surface contain ? p. 24. 

• Which is the smallest quarter of the globe in extent, and 
the only one which has been fttlly known and explored ? p. 24. 

What quarter of the vorld is the most bsirbareas ? . p. 24. 

Which is the largest empire, in extent, in the world f p. 53.'5i 

What were the provinces in which were the seven churches 
of Asia, mentioned in Revelations ? p. 63. 

Hftd the ancients any certain knowledge of the figure of 
the earth ? p. 91. 

Who first navigated the fflobe, and when f p. 91. 

What portion of the surnce of the earth is supposed to be 
covered with water ? p. 91. 

Which division of the globe contains the largest moun- 
tains, lakes, and rivers ' p. 92. 

What t^*o empires were found existing in America, at 
the time of its discovery ? p. 92. 

Who was the discoverer of America^ and in what year ? p. 92. 

Where is the commencement and the termination, of the 
range of tlie Ueghany Mountains ; what is its length, breadth, 
CQi.rse, arid distance from the sea shore > p. 93. 

What are the obstructions to navigation in the Missisippi ? p. 94. 

Which has the driest atmASpbere, Bvrope, or Amenoa, 
and in which is the quantity of water, falling in snow and 
rain the largest r p- 99. 

What are the principal exports of home productions in 
the Uniied States ? p. 100. 

W hich is the most populous part of the United States ^ 
-K)f Europe ?— of the world ? p. 105—240—294, 

Where are the most celebrated mineral springs in the - 
United States ?— in England ? " P- 100—^08. 

Which is the most commercial State of the American 
Republic? p 116. 

The climate of one of the United States is a compound 
of most of the^limates in the world— which is it ? p. 122. 

What place was called the Gibralter of America, and 
who intended to betray it to the Britinh ? p. 121 

Which of the U Statea excels in manufactures ? p. ISO. 

What State has the honour of giving birth to WASH- 
INGTON, the Great and the Good f p. 141. 

What is the process of making turpentine, rosin, tar, 
and pitch ^ p. 146. 

What are the great staples of South Carolina, And how 
cultivated? p 147 

From what is indigo obtained I p. 149. 

\ 
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Who was the first and only traveller that penetrated the 
western wilderness to the Pacific Ocean ? p. 177. 

What is the chief distinction of seasons in the West 
Indies, and other tropical climates ^ p 179 

What is the capital product of the West Indies? p 180. 

What islands are celebrated for the production of salt, 
and how is it obtained ^ p- 184. 

What are the names of the two highest mountains yet known, 
where are they situated, and what are their heights ? p. 184) ^7. 

Where is the richest silver mine in ths world, and how 
was it discovered ? ^ p. 185. 

What animals produce the wool of South America ? p. 187. 
Where are rain, thunder, and lightning Dever kno>vn ? p. 191. 
How is quicksilver procured ? p. 192. 

In what two countries only sre the diamond mines 
found ? p. 198 

U hich quarter of the world is the most distinguished 
for learning* and refinement, for arts and commerce ? p. 204 

What circumstance gave rise to the celebrated Romance 
of Robinson Crusoe P p. '204. 

What mines are extended 14: miles under the sea ? p. 208. 
From what country does the sun remain bid for several 
weeks together ? p. 215. 

On what mouotain did an anmy of 7000 Swedes perish 
by cold ? p. 217. 

At what place is 'the sun for several weeks, constantly 
visible ? p. 226. 

From what is isinglass made ? ^ p. 232. 

Who founded St Petersburg ? p 233. 

What two countries are most noted for canals? p. 241—295. 
What language is now most universally spoken ? p 247. 

What are the remains of antiquity at Rome P p. 266. 

What is the account given of Hereulaneum and Pom« 
peii? p. 269. 

What is the account given of Etna? p- 269. 

For what is Syracuse famous ? ' p. 270. 

Where did John wtite the Book of Revelations f p. 274. ' 

Which quarter of the globe contains more inhabitants 
than all the other three quarters P p. 274. 

At what place is the famous idol of the Hindoos ? p. 288. 

What is the celebrated vegetable product of China ? p. 294. 
At what island did the illustrious navigator, Capt. Cook, 
lose his life P p. 304. 

What American General crossed the desert from Egypt, 
and took Derne by storm ? p, 308. 

What country subsists without rain ? p. 310. 



WW MJOtmBR'S tOMFJiStS: 

The Mittnert Compass is a representation of the horizon on 
• i^rciijar piece of paper called a card, wLicb card being proper- 
ly fixed to A piece of steel, called the Needle, Ctouched by ihe 
HjaRnet or load-stone, inclining its point always northerly) and 
placed so aa to turn freeh round a pin that supports it, will shew 
the position of the meridian and other points, and consequenUy 
toujirds which of thenrt the )<thip sails. . ^ 

ynte. The letters Krj^£: J/2r£, KTEBN, &c. ure to.bc rc^ld-^ 
aortb by east, north north ewt, north east by nortfiy &)C. 




N. B. The four points quaHering the above circle, are caUed 
cardinal points, and are named east, west, north, and south ; the 
east and west are those points on which the sun rises and sets 
when he is in the equinoctial (and the north and south poiats are 
those which coincide with the i^eridian of the place, and are di- 
rected toward the north and south poles of the world. 

Each quarter of the horizon is hirtber divided into eight points, 
which are very necessary to the geogntpher, for the distinguishing 
the limits of countries ; but the use of these divisiops is mu6h 
more considerable when applied to the niariner's compass. Be* 
fore the invention of this Excellent and most useful instrument, it 
was usual in long voyages, to sail by or keep along the coast, or 
at least to have it in sight ; as la evident* by the voyages of St. 
Paul, Acts XX IS. and SLzvii. 3, which made voyages long and 
very dangerous^ 



Tbe Miftfier»8 Compass is a reprcacotation of the liorizoii oa 
• i^rciJar piece of paper called a card, wLicb card being proper- 
ly fixed to a piece of steel, called the Needle, (touched by ibe 
inagrnet or load-stone, inclining its point always Dortberly) and 
pjared so as to turn freeU round a pin that supports it, will shew 
the position of the meridian and other points, an4 consequently 
tovJircft which ofthem the ship flails. 

ynte. The letters N^£: ^jr£, NMBN, &c. «u* to be liquid 
north by east, north north c*st, north east by Dort|iy &jC, 




N. B. The four points qiuiHenng the above circle, ave called 
cardinal points, and are nanied east, uest, nortji, and south; the 
east and west are those points on which the sttn rises and sets 
when he is in the equinoctial ; «m! the north and south poiatsare 
those which coincide with the TQeridian of the place, and are di- 
rected toward the north and south poles of the world. 

Each quarter of the horizon is hicther divided into e%ht points, 
which are very necessary to the geographer, for the distinguishing 
the limiTs of countries ; but the use of tjhese dirisiops is much 
more considerable when applied to the mariner's compass. Be- 
fore the invention of this Excellent and most useful instrument, it 
was usual in long %'oyages, to sail by or keep along the cos st, or 
at least to have it in sight ; as is evident, by the vo3'uges of St. 
Paul, Acts XX IS. and zzvii. 2, which made voyages longsn^ 
very dangerousv 
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inch, and with one foot in a, set off this distance, 9 times froia a 
to A, also from a F. from a h and from a D, and mark the di- 
Ytsions, each of which will contain 10 degrees. 

Bztend the compasses from a to A, and strike the circle A F I 
D» each auadrant or quarter of which, tit from A to F, mast now 
be divided into 9 equal parts, in the following manner. With the 
same extent in your compasses, with which you struck the circle, 
and which is called the radius of the circle, set one foot in A, and 
the other will mark the division at d ; also, set one foot in F, and 
the other will mark the division at b ; thus the quadrant A F be- 
comes divided into three equal parts, each of which, as A'^, &c. 
must be carefully divided into three other equal parts. . The same 
with each of the other quarters of tlie circle. 
' The circle and the diameters being thus divided into 36 equal 
parts, each of which contain 10 degrees, it only remains to draw 
the parallels and the meridians, and these divisions are the points 
through which the parallels and the meridians are to be drawn— 
What remains is extremely easy, provided these divisions have 
been accurately made. 

First, to draiv iheparalUU g begin at one of the poles, fo^ exam* 
pic, the south t there are the three points e, c, i, through which 
to draw the arc of a circle, which shall be the parallel of 80o south 
latitude. This is done by adjusting one foot of the compasses on 
the line D a F, as at n, so that the other shall pass direc^y 
through the three points, c e i, and thus describe the arc c e t, 
wh:ch will be the parallel of 80> south latitude. . This done, with 
the same opening of tlie compasses, draw the parallel of 80<* north 
latitude. In the same manner all the parallels are to be drawn. 
In describing the next parallel, or that of 70°, one foot of the com- 
passes will fall at^ whilf^ the other passes through the points 
f »» P- 

To draw the meridians / As all the meridians pass through the 
poles, consequently, to draw, for instance, the meridian of 80o W. 
longitude from London, adjust one foot of the compasses on the 
Kne A B, as at A, ao tliat the other shall ciit the equator at *, 
(80** W. longiiiide from London) and pass dii*eetly through the 
poles. Then describe the arc F * D, which will be the meridian 
of 80» W. longitude from London. 

In the same manner. all (he meridians are to be drawn, so ad- 
justing one foot of the compasses on the line A B, that the other 
shall cut the equator at the proper division and pass through the 
poles- "In describing the next meridian west, or ihat-of 9&>, the 
foot of the compasses will fall at k. 

The centres on which to describe these -arcs may be found geo- 
metrically as follows ; for the parallel of 60° N. latitude, with one 
foot of the compasses in o, and the other extended any length 
more than half' the distance to w, describe the arc 2 2. With 
the same extent in the compasses, set one-foot in w, and with the 
other describe the arc 3 3. Through the points of intersection 
draw the line I r, and where this line cuts the diameter or axis, ex- 
tended without the sphere, viz. at x^ will be the centre on which 
to describe the arc d ov), which will be the parallel of 60o N. lati- 
tude. In the same way may any or all the centres 1>e found* 
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Tbe Miftfier*8 Comptsa is a reprcfleotation of the liorizon oa 
• i^rciilar piece of paper called a card, wLicb card beinff proper- 
ly fixed to a piece of steel, called the ^eedle, (touched by the 
inagnet or load-stone, inclining its point always northerly) and 
placed so as to turn freeU round a pin that supports it, will shew 
the position of the meridian and other points, and consequenUt 
tov a rds which of thenr» the ship sails. ' 

ynte. The letters KS£: JsTKE, NEBN, &c. fire tQ. be reiid^ 
norlbby east, north north c*st, north east by ncrth^ hja. 




N. B. The ftkur points quaHenng the above circle, are caUed 
cardinal points, and are named east, west, nortji, and south ; the 
east and west are those points on which the sun rises and sets 
when he is in the equinoctial ; and the north and south potats are 
those which coincide with the meridian of the place, and are di- 
rected toward the north and south poles of the world. 

Each quarter of the horizon is hicther divided into e?ght points, 
•which are very necessary to the geogrr&pher, for the distinguishing 
the HmiTs of countries ; but the use of these divisions is mu6h 
more considerable when applied to the nsariner's compass. Be- 
fore the invention of this excellent and most useful instrument, it 
was usual in long %'oyages, to sail by or keep along the coast, or 
at least to have it in sight ; as is e% ident» by the voyuges of St. 
Paul, -Acts XX IS. aiid zzvii. 2, which made voyages long and 
very dangerous^ ' 
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the earth's annual revolution round it. It is divided Into twelve 
equal parts called si^s, which correspond with the twelve 
months, and each sipi is subdivided into diirty *parts, called 
degrees. 

The names and characters of these signs^ with the time of the 
sun's entering them, are as follows : 

Hornet. Signf. Sun enters. 

1. Aries T the Ram ; March 20th. 

Taurus o the Bull; April 20th. 

Gemini H the Twins ; May 2l8t. 

Cancer ® the Crab ; June 2l8t. 

Leo £1 the Lion ; July 23d. 

Virgo TJf the Virgin ; Aug. S3rd. 

Libra £t the Scales ; Sept. 23rd.- 

Scorpio m the Scorpion { Oct. 23rd. 

Ssgittarius X the Archer; Nov. 22nd. 

Capricomus ^ the Goat ; Dec. 22nd« 

Aquarius ^ the Waterman ; Jan. 20th. 

Pisces X ^^c Fishes ; Feb. 19th. 

The Zodiakt so called, which is 16 degrees broad, (8 degrees 
on each side of the ecliptic) contains the above mentioned signs i 
from which the sun never departs, and within the bounds of 
which, all the planets perform their revolutions. 

The Meridians are those circles that pass from pole to pole» 
and divide the globe into the eastern and western hemispheres. 
There are commonly marked on the globes twenty. four meridians, 
one through every 15 degrees, corresponding to the twenty-four 
hours of the day and night. But every place, though ever so 
little to the east or west, has its own meridian. 

The first meridian, with English Geographers, is drawn through 
London. 

The Horizon is that circle you see in a clear day, where the sky 
and the earth, or water, seem to meet ; this is called the visible 
or sensible ^orizonf and is of greater or less extent according to 
the distance of the eye from the level of the earth. Thus an eye 
placed at the height of five feet from the surface of the earth or 
sea will merely have a prospect oftwo miles and a quarter around, 
supposing the earth to Jie perfectly level i but at the height of 
twenty-five feet it will receive a prospect of five miles and Uiree- 
quarters. That called the rational horizon, encompasses the globe 
exactly in the middle, and is represented by the wooden frame al- 
ready described. 

The Colures are two great circles supposed to intersect each 
other at right angles in the poles ; and are called, one the sol* 
siltJal, and the other the equinoctial colure, because one pas- 
ses through the solstitial, and the other through the equinoctial 
points of the ecliptic. The first determines tlie solstices $ and 
the second shews the equinoxes } and by dividing the ecliptic into ~ 
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four equal parts, they also designate the four seasons of the year. 
The colures are drawn only on the celestial globe. 

Note. For the Tropics, Polar Circles, Zones, Degrees, Latlr 
tude. Longitude, &c. the pupil is referred to the *• Definitions'^ 
contained in the beginning of this book. 

PROBLEMS ON THE TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. 

Problem I.— 7b j^iu/ the latitude of any place. 
Turn the globe, and bring the place to the graduated edge of 
the brazen meridian ; and the degree on the meridian is the lati- 
tude north or souths as it may be on the north or south side of the 
equator. 

Thus the latitude of London is 51 1 north ; and of St. Helena 
nearly 16 degrees south. 

What is the latitude, of Cairo in Egypt ?— Of the Cape of Good 
Hope ?— Of Cape Horn ?— Of Constantinople f— Of Boston ?— and 
•f Botany Bay ? 

Problem II.— 7b/n</ the longitude of any plate. 

Bring the place to the brazen meridian, and the degree on the 
equator shews the longitude from London. 

Thus t.he longitude of the island of Ceylon is 81 de^ees east ; 
of Lisbon 9 degrees west. 

What is the longitude of Archangel ?— Of Babelmandel ?— Of 
Gibralter ?— Of Jerusalem I 

Problem IIL-- TAe longitude and latitude of any place being 
given, to find that place. 

Look for the longitude on the equator, and bring it to the 
brazen meridian, then under the given degree of latitude will be 
the pUtbe required. 

Thus the place whose longitude is 31<» SO^ east, and latitude 
30o 40' north, is Cairo ; and tne place which has near six degrees 
west longitude, and 16 degrees south latitude, is St. Helena. 

What places are those that have the following longitudes and 
latitudes : 79o 5(/ west Ion. and 33o 22' north lat.— 76o 50' west 
long, and 33<» 15' south lat.— 8o 35^ east lony. and 40« 53' north 
lat. ? What place is that whose longitude is nearly 78 degrees 
west, but which has no latitude ? ^ 

Problem W,-^To find the difference of latitude of any two 
places* 

If the places are in the same hemisphere, bring each to the 
meridian, and subtract the latitude of the one from tliat of the 
other : if in different hemispheres, add the latitude of the one to 
that of the other." 

Thus the difference of latitude between London and Madras is 
38« 28' ; between Paris and Cape Horn is 104o 49', 

What is the difference of latitude between Copenhagen and Gib- 
ralter .^-^between London and the Cape of Good Hope ;— between 
Bengal and St. Helena? — between Madrid and Moscow? — between 
Leghorn and Liverpool f— between Pekin and Philadelphia f 
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PKOBtSM V. To find ike diference of latigUude of any t^9o 
plaoet. 

Brior one of the pUces to the brazen meridian, and nurk its 
longitude : then brings the other place to the meridian, and the 
number of degrees between its longitude «and the first mark, is 
the difference of its longitude. 

Thus the difference of longitude between London and Con- 
stantinople is 39 degrees i between Constantinople and Madras 
is Jl« 20". 

What is the difference of longitude between Brest and Cape 
Hum ?— between Charleston in America and Cork in Ireland i 
—between Rome and Cape Finisttrre ?— between Canton nnd the 
most northerly point of the Orkney Islands .^—between the most 
northerly of Madagascar and Otaheite ?--^between Mecca and 
CalcutU ? 

PaoBLSM VI. — To fnd the dUtanee of any two placee on the 
globe. 

Lay the graduated edre of the quadrant of altitude over both 
places, and the degrees between them multiplied by 69^ will give 
the (\istance.in English miles 

Thus the distance between Boston and the Island pf Bermudas 
is llo 3(/ or 799 miles ; between London and Jamaica, is 4,691 
miles. 

W hat is the distance between Samarcand in Tartary and Pe- 
kin }— 'between North Cape and Gibralter ? — between |tio Janei- 
ro and the Cape of Good Hope ?— between Madrid and Cairo /«- 
between Boston and Cayenne ? ^ 

Pboblsm Yll.-^The hour at any place being given, tojindvthat 
hour it %s at any other place* 

Bring the place, where the hour is given, to the brazen merid^ 
ian, and set the indet of the hour cirole to that hour, then turn 
the globe till the proposed place come unrler the meridian, and 
the index will point to the present hour at that place. ~ 

* When the distance or difference of bngitude between two 
places is known, it is easy to ascertain their difference of time 
oy calculation. It is noon, at twelve o'clock, when any place on 
the globe is exactly towards the sun, and the succession of day 
» and night, of morning, noon, and evening, may be beautifully 
shewn by turning the terrestrial globe in the sun shine, or in the 
light of a fii'e or candle. But to ascertain exactly the number of 
hours and minutes in which, at the Same moment of time, two 
places differ, it is necessary to divide the difterence of longitude 
by 1 5y beojMse every 15 degrees is equal to one hour of time ; and 
consequently, also every degree is equal to four minutes of time. 
For example, when it is noon at London, it will be four o'clock 
in the afternoon at all places which have sixty degrees of longi- 
tude east of London, &nd eight in the morning to all places which 
are sixty ihgT-ees west of London. At all places whioh have 180 
degrees diffi retice of longitude, it will be twelve o'clock at night 
when it is noon at London. And, in this manner, the houiMn any 
part of the world may be calculated, by adding to the given hour 
when the place is east, and by subtracting when it is west. 
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Thus, when it is twelve o'clock at noon in Boston, it is nearly 
half past four in the afternoon at the island of St. Helena ; but at 
Owhyhee, it is only about a quarter past six in the mom|n^. 

When it is ten m the forenoon at London, what is the time at 
Calcutta^, Canton, Pelew Islands, Barbadoes, the western side of 
Lake Superior, Owhyhee, and blaster Island ? 

Paobi^bm VIII.— 7a rectify the globe for ike latitude, zenith, 
and sun's place. 

1. For the latitude : elevate the pole above the horizon, ac« 
cor^ing^ to the latitude of the place. 

3. For the zenith : Screw the quadrant of altitude on the 
" meridian at the given degree of latitude, counting from the equa- 
tor towards the elevated pole. 

3* For the sun's place : Find the sun's place on the horizon, 
and then brin? the same place found on the ecliptic to the merid- 
ian, and set the hour index at twelve at noon. 

Thus to rectify for the latitude of London on the 10th day of 
' May : The globe must be so placed that the north pole shall be 
51^ degrees above the north side of the horizon, then Sl^ will be 
found^n the zenith oC^the meridian, on which the quadrant must 
be screwed— On the horizon the 10th of May answers to the 20th 
of Taurus, which find on the ecliptic, and bring it to the meridiaii^ 
and set the index to twelve. 

Rectify the globe for London, Petersburg, Madras, Pekin, 
Quebec and Boston, for the 24th of February, 27th of June, and 
the ^th of August. 

Paoblem IX.— 7b Jtnd at v)hat hour the sun rises and sets any 
day^ in the year^ and also upon- Vfhat point of the compass. 

Rectify for the latitude and sun's place, (Prob. VIII) and turn 
the sun's place to the eastern edge of the horizon, and the index 
will point to the hour of rising ; then brmg it to the western edge 
of the horizon, the index will shew the setting. 
^ Thus on the 16th of March, at Boston, the sun rises a little afler 
six, and sets a little before six in the evening. 

What time does the sun rise and set at Petersburg, Naples, 
Canton, Gfibralter, TeneriflTe, And Boston, on the 15th of April, the 
4ih of July, and the 20th of November ? 

Not^. On the 21st of March the sun rises due east, and sets 
due west ; between this and the 21st of September, it rises and 
sets to the northward of these points, and in the winter months to 
the southward of them. When the sun's place is brought to the 
eastern or western edge of the horizon, it marks the point of the 
compass upon which it rises or sets that day. , 

Problem X.— 7b find the length of the day and night at any 
time of the year. 

Double the time of the sun's rising, which gives the length of 
the night ; double the time of his setting, which gives the length 
of the day.. 

Thus, on the 25th of May, the sun rises at London about four • 
o'clock, and sets at eight. The length of the night is^ twice 
four, or eight hours ; the length of the day is twice eight, or aixv 
{een hours. 
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What if the length of the day and the night on the 33nd of 
April, at Loodooy Madrid* St. Helena, Boston* Mexico and 
Canton ) 

fmoBLBM XL— 7%e daj^ <fthe month being ghen^ to find the sun^s 

dtcHnatitmy* and ail -t/ioie fHacei where the eun faUl be ^ettieai 

ai noon thai day* 

Find the aun*8 place on the ecliptic, and bring it to the meridiai^ 
and the degree which stands over it is the sun's declination. 
Then turn the globe from west to east, and to all the places that 
pass under that drgree will the sun be vertical that day. 

Thus, on the :67 th of October, the sun^s declination will be 
13 dej^ees south, and will foe vertical •i St. Salvador, in South 
America, &c. &c. on that day. ' On the 10th of May, the aun is 
vertical at Pegu, the Red Sea* Uindostan, Coehin-China* and 
Porto-Rico. 

What is the sun's declination, and to what places will he be 
Tertical on the 10th of February, the 12th of March, the 9th of 
^pril, the 15th of August* the 21st of September* and the Gth 
\t November \ 

When will the sun pass vertically over Surinam f-^-the moat 
easterly part of the ba^ of Honduras ?»the islands of St; Helena, 
Aacension and Mauritius .' 

What two days in the year will a penoa at St. Domingo havo 
no shadow at noon \ 

PaoBLBM XII.— iff a given place and hour, to find mhere the eu» 
u then vertical. 

Bring the sun's place found in the ecliptic for that day, to the 
meridian, which shews his declination : elevate the pole to that 
declination ; then bring the given place to the meridian, and set 
the index to twelve o*clock at noon. Turn the globe till the index 
points to the g^ven hour ; and the place exactly under the sun's 
declination on the brazen meridian will have the sun vertical at 
the given time. • 

Thus it will be found that the sun is vertical at Port Royal in 
Jamaica* when it is at a few minutes past five in the afternoon on 
the 11th of May in London. 

On the 24th of April, when it is six in the evening at Stock- 
holm in Sweden* the sun w4U be vertical at Boston. 

Where is the sun vertical on the 24th of June* the lUh of July, 
the 16th of August, and the tenth of November* when it is seven 
in the morning and twelve at night in London ? 

PaOBLEU XIVL.^-The day and hour being giveni to find all thote 
fiiaee* of the earth vthere the' tun is then rising andeettingy vahere 
it »> noon, midnight, isfc. 

Find, by the last problem, the place to which the sun is vertical 
at the given hour, and bring the same to the meridian, and rectify 
the globe to a latitude equal to the sun*s declination Then to all 
the places just under the western side of the horizon, the sun is 

* The declination of the sun is ita Stance from th» equator 
north or soiuh« 
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rising^ ; to those jtist abore the eastern horizon the sun is about 
to set ; to all those under the up|>er half of the brazen naeridian 
it is noon, and to all those under the lower half it is midnight 

Problem XIV.— 7b/n</ aU the places io nhieh a lunar eclipse ut 
virt^fo at any instant. 

Find the place to which the, sun is vertical at that time, and 
bring that place to the zenith, and set the index to th^ upper 
twelve, then turn the globe till the index point to the lower' twelve, 
and the eclipse is visible to every part of^the earth that is now 
above the horizon. 



OF THE CELESTIAL QLOBE. 

The CeUsHal ehbe is an artilicial representation of Che heavens 
bavinj^ the fixed stars drawn upon it, in their natural order an4 
situation. The eye is supposed to be placed in the centre. 

As the terrestrial globe by turning on its axis represents the 
real diurnal n^otion of the earth ; >so the celestial globe» l^y turn- 
ing on its axis, represents the apparent motion of the heavens. 

The Zodiac is an imaginary belt round the heavens, of abeut 
sixteen degrees broad; tfaroi^h the middle of which runs the 
ecliptic or the apparent path of the sun. 

Note. The twelve signs of the zodiac which belong to the 
celestial globe have been already enumerated. ^/^ 

Equinoctial paints are the first points of Aries-^na Libfa, so 
called, because when the sun appears to be in either ofthem^ 
the days and nights are equal. 

Solstitial points ate the first points of Cancer and Caprioom s 
so called because When the sun arrives at either of them he seems 
to stand sti}l, or to be at the same height in the heavens at twelve 
o'clock at noon for several days together. 

Declination on the celestial globe is the same as latitude on the 
terrestrial $ being the distance of a star from the equinoctial^ 
either north or south. 

JRight Ascension of a star is its distance from the first meridian, 
(ov that which passes through the first point of Aries) counted in 
deg^f e8« on the equinoctial quite round the globe. 

Latitude of a star is its distance from the ecliptic, either north 
or south, counted in degrees of the quadrant of altitude. The 
sun, being always in the ecliptic, has no latitude. 

Longitude of a st'ar is counted on the ecliptic, in degrees, or in 
sigpis and degrees^ from the beginning of Aries eastward roUhd 
the globe. 



TABLE 

Skiwing the niutnher of miles caniainei in a Degree 6f 
Longitude^ in each ParaUel of Latitude^ from the 
EqwUor to Ou Poles. 



of 
Latitude. 




Degrees 

of 
Latitude. 


Miles. 

100th parts 
of a mile. 


Degrees 

of 
Latitude. 


Miles, 

lOOth parts 
of a mile. 


1 


69,96 


31 


51,43 


61 


29,04 


2 


69,94 


32 


50,88 


62 


28,17 


3 


69,92 


33 


60,32 


63 


27,24 


4 


69,86 


34 


49,74 


64 


26,30 


5 


69,77 


36 


49,16 


66 


25,36 


6 


69,b7 


36 


48,64 


66 


24,41 


7 


69,56 


37 


47,92 


67 


23,46 


8 


59,40 


38 


47,28 


68 


22,48 


9 


69,20 


39 


46,62 


69 


21,51 


10 


69,18 


40 


46,00 


70 


20,52 


li 


68,89 


41- 


45,28 


71 


19,54 


12 


68,68 


4» 


44,95 


72 


18,52 


13 


58,46 


43 


43,88 


73 


17,56 


14 


58,82 


44 


43,16 


74 


16,53 


16 


68,00 


45 


42,43 


75 


15,52 


16 


57,60 


46 


41,68 


76 


14,51 


n 


57,30 


47 


41,00 . 


77 


13,50 


18 


67,04 


48 


40,15 


78 


12,48 


19 


56,73 


49 


39,36 ^ 


79 


11,45 


20 


66,38 


50 


38,57 


.80 


10,42 


21 


56,00 


51 


37,73 


81 


09,38 


22 


55,63 


52 


37,00 


82 


08,35 


23 


55,23 


53 


36,18 


83 


07,32 


24 


54,81 


54 


35,26 * 


84 


06,28 


26 


54,38 


55 


34,41 


85 


05,23 


26 


64,00 


56 


33,65 


B6 


04,18 


27 


53,44 


57 


32,67 - 


87 


03,14 


28 


53,00 


58 


31,70"' 


88 


02,09 


29 


62,48 


59 


30,90 


89 


01,05 


30 


51,96 ' 


60* 


30,00 


90 


00,00 
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